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First  love  is  a  disease  that  none  confess; 
Second,  ’tis  a  disease  no  leech  can  cure. 


- The  case  occurs  in  every  day 

That  rises  on  us — only  some  are  tough 
And  will  not  die,  let  happen  what  there  may  ; 
These  are  not  few  :  still  there  are  left  enough 
Too  fragile  to  encounter  storms  so  rough. 

That  pine  and  pine  away  till  health  is  flown 
And  till  life  follows — while  some  lying  stuff 
Tells  on  their  tomb,  that  cough  or  fever,  grown 
Triumphant  o’er  their  strength,  laid  them  beneath 
that  stone. 

Irene — By  Ladv  Northampton. 

The  storm  of  the  6th  of  January,  1839, 
will  be  long  remembered  in  those  parts 
where  its  fury  raged.  Picturesque  old  ru¬ 
ins,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  they  adorned,  whose  sturdy  gables 
and  battlements  had  stood  out  bravely 
against  many  an  assault,  yielded  that  night 
and  fell,  a  shapeless  mass — the  faithful  ivy 
still  clinging  closely  to  the  old  gray  stones 
and  time-stained  fragments.  Grievous  was 
the  devastation  in  forest,  park,  and  de¬ 
mesne  ;  their  goodliest  ornaments  were  laid 
low.  The  elm,  as  more  brittle  than  other 
trees,  and  having  less  firm  hold  of  the  soil, 
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especially  suffered ;  many,  of  great  age, 
were  either  snapped  across  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots;  and  sad  to  the  aching  eyes 
of  their  possessors,  was  the  spectacle  of 
their  stately  forms,  mangled,  crushed,  and 
disfigured,  lying  about  in  wild  confusion, 
encumbering  what  they  had  adorned,  or 
stretched  across  the  avenue  of  which  they 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  guar¬ 
dians  and  the  pride. 

There  is  something,  even  to  the  most  un¬ 
interested  spectator,  very  moving  in  the 
sight  of  a  noble  tree  lying  prostrate — we 
are,  ourselves,  so  puny  and  ephemeral  in 
comparison,  in  stature,  strength,  and  dura¬ 
tion  !  Our  little  span  of  life  with  all  its 
hopes,  struggles,  passions,  and  ambition, 
dwindles  into  such  insignificance  when  we 
contemplate  the  patriarch  of  the  forest,  who 
has  seen  generation  after  generation  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  spring  up,  flourish,  and  decay ; 
and  who,  in  green  vigor  still,  will  yet 
look  [down  upon  fresh  generations  for 
long  years  after  we  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  An  irresistible  feeling  of  veneration 
fills  the  mind  at  the  thought.  And  when 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to 
form  the  lusty  trunk  and  giant  limbs — the 
slow  gradual  grow'th — the  spring  showers, 
and  summer  suns,  autumn  dews,  and  win- 
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try  storms,  that  have  passed  over  its  honor- 1  how  void  of  interest  and  importance  seemed 
ed  head — the  children  that  have  sported  all  the  din  outside  compared  to  the  struggle 
beneath  its  shade — the  cattle  that  have  of  contending  feelings,  the  tumult  and  the 
sought  shelter  from  the  blast — theinnumer-  strife  in  that  poor  human  heart !  Vain  was 
able  birds,  the  countless  myriads  of  shining  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  ;  we  heard  it  not, 
insects,  that  have  found  a  home  and  suste-  engrossed  in  anxious  counsel.  The  sheet- 


nance  among  its  pleasant  branches  ;  when 
we  think  of  all  this,  it  sterns  almost  sacri¬ 
lege  to  fell  a  fine  old  tree.  The  produce 
and  the  existence  of  aj;es  demolished  in  a 
few  hours!  a  living,  acting  being,  “  done 
to  death its  teeming  bosom,  giving  sweet 
promise  of  buds,  and  leaves,  and  glorious 
verdure — or,  still  sadder  sight,  that  verdure, 
in  fresh  and  full  luxuriance,  doomed — from 
“  dancing  lightly  on  the  topmost  spray,”  in 
the  clear  azure  of  heaven,  and  reflecting 
the  sunbeams  on  every  bright-green  silken 
leaf,  to  lie  a  crushed  and  withering  mass, 
soiled  and  bedabbled  in  the  mire. 

Every  dwelling-house,  barn,  and  hay¬ 
rick,  that  lay  in  the  course  swept  by  the 
hurricane,  suffered  more  or  less  that  night. 
Roofs  w'ere  blown  off,  windows  forced  in. 


ed  rain  was  driven  against  the  windows  in 
fierce  and  angry  torrents ;  hut  within  flow¬ 
ed  the  bitter  ‘‘  waters  of  the  heart,”  w  rung 
from  wounded  love  and  hope  deferred  to 
lead  but  to  anguish  and  despair.  Who 
could  attend  to  jarring  elements,  however 
loud,  when  a  conflict  like  this  so  deep,  so 
all-absorbing,  was  going  on? 

There  are  many  who  disbelieve  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  broken  hearts,  and  laugh  to  scorn, 
as  romantic  and  fanciful,  the  idea  of  dying 
of  disappointed  love.  Could  these  skeptics 
have  witnessed  what  I  did  that  stormy 
night — had  they  followed,  step  by  step,  in 
all  its  sad  passages,  the  narrative  of  her 
w  hose  wee  made  me  unmindful  of  all  beside, 
they  would  have  given  up  their  cold  theo¬ 
ries.  Alas!  these  cases  are  more  common 


and  the  terrified  inmates  spent  the  hours  j 
of  repose  in  hurrying  from  room  to  r<;om  ■ 
of  their  houses,  barrir.adoing  doors  and 
windows,  repairing  breaches,  and  carrying 
their  children  and  whatever  was  most  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  way  of  ornamental  china, 
clocks,  and  bijouterie,  into  a  place  of  safety, 
where  the  storm  had  least  efl’ect. 

I  can  never  call  to  mind  that  night, 
which  to  so  many  suggests  images  of  physi¬ 
cal  danger  and  alarm,  of  raging  winds  and 
Btrugirling  elements,  without  thinking  of  a 
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mental  conflict  of  which  1  was  the  witness, 
and,  as  far  as  regards  sympathy,  a  sharer, 
during  its  hours:  and,  with  the  remem- 
brance,  there  ever  comes  the  conviction  of 
how  much  more  deeply  we  are  affected  by 
the  contemplation  of  internal  feelings  and  \ 
emotions  than  by  any  external  event  passing  ! 
around  us. 

Our  dwelling  was  comparatively  shelter¬ 
ed  from  the  storm  ;  at  least  w'e  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  as  much  as  many  of  our  neighbors.  No 
windows  were  blown  in  ;  and,  by  midnight, 
any  damage  done  had  been  so  far  repaired, 
and  the  precautions  taken  pronounced  so  far 
effectual,  that  no  more  injuries  were  appre- ! 
hended.  The  roar  of  the  tempest,  howev¬ 
er,  was  awful.  The  house  shook  and  rock¬ 
ed  from  top  to  bottom ;  not  an  eye  within 
its  walls  was  closed  in  sleep  ;  no  one  even 
thought  of  retiring  to  rest. 

But  there  was  one  among  the  watchers 
who  paid  little  attention  to  the  raging  storm. 
I  was  the  companion  of  her  vigil ;  and,  oh  ! 


than  we  suppose.  It  is  because  they  are 
unknown  that  they  are  disbelieved.  There 
is  no  secret  shrouded  with  such  jealous 
care  within  the  breast  of  its  possessor  as 
that  of  wounded  affection.  ller  nearest 
and  her  dearest  know  it  not.  Shrinking, 
and  sensitive,  she  struggles  with  its  pangs; 
the  breaking  heart  alone  knows  its  own 
bitterness.  And  then,  in  the  words  already 
!  ipioted  as  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
j  these  silent  sufferers 

I  I’iiie  and  pine  away,  till  lieallli  is  flown 
And  till  life  flows — while  some  lying  stuff 
Tells  on  llieir  tombs  that  cough  or  fever,  grown 
'rrinniphant  o’er  their  strength,  laid  them  bemeath 

that  stone. 

To  avoid  initials,  I  shall  call  the  heroine 
of  this  ”  ower  true  tale”  Mabel  and  her  be¬ 
loved  one  Walter.  She  was  one  of  my 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  1  need  not 
describe  her,  for  the  well  known  print  of 
Byron’s  ‘‘  Maid  of  Athens”  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  her  appearance  than  any  de¬ 
scription  my  pen  could  attempt.  Had  she 
sat  for  the  likeness  of  the  Grecian  girl,  im¬ 
mortalized  by  poet  and  artist,  the  resem¬ 
blance  could  not  have  been  more  perfect. 
The  same  gracefully  bending  figure,  full 
throat,  and  classical  contour  of  head.  The 
same  rounded  cheek,  intellectual  forehead, 
and  arched  brow  delicately  pencilled.  And 
then  her  eyes !  so  dark,  so  large,  so  soft, 
so  rich,  so  vcloute ;  so  full  of  deep  ten¬ 
der  meaning,  so  intensely  affectionate  in 
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their  expression !  I  never  saw  eyes 
through  which  the  warm  heart  beamed  so 
lovingly  ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to  their  melting 
softness,  the  eye-lids,  with  their  long  dark 
fringes,  came  gently  drooping  over  the  full 
orbs,  shading  and  imparting  to  them  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fascination.  Dear  Mabel !  who  that 
has  felt  the  thrilling  glance  of  those  earnest 
affectionate  eyes  can  ever  forget  it? 

It  may  w'ell  be  supposed  that  Mabel  had 
many  admirers.  There  was  something  ir¬ 
resistibly  winning  in  her  manners ;  arch, 
and  playful,  and  full  of  lively  repartee,  with  a 
vein,  at  times,  of  deep  feeling  and  tenderness- 
But,  though  often  wooed,  it  was  long  ere 
she  was  won.  Those  sensitive  and  fastidi¬ 
ous  natures,  capable  of  a  love  too  exalted 
and  fervent,  too  holy  and  abiding,  to  be 
lightly  bestowed,  are  not  prone  to  yield  to 
passing  impressions.  Love  with  them  is 
not  that  hackneyed  thing  that  dwells  on 
every  careless  lip;  talked  of  jestingly, 
transferred  easily — the  mere  flutterings  of 
gratified  vanity  ;  but  a  divine  passion,  sol¬ 
emn,  spiritual,  all-absorbing,  pervading 
every  thought,  and  throbbing  in  every 
pulse  ;  coloring  life  itself  with  a  bliss  so 
exalted  and  refined,  as  to  proclaim  at  once 
its  divine  essence  and  heavenly  source; 
exerting  over  the  heart  it  fills  the  beneficent 
influence  that  the  sun  in  the  firmament  has 
on  our  earth,  by  calling  into  being  all  that 
is  generous  and  unselfish,  noble  and  pure  ! 

“  A  cuore  di  difficile  accesso,  se  alfin  pur 
v’  entra  amore  quanto  rovinn!”  The  hour 
came  w'hen  Mabel  owned  the  “  soft  im¬ 
peachment;”  and  she  gave  her  heart  frank¬ 
ly  and  warmly — for  she  was  superior  to  the 
arts  of  coquetry — to  him  who  had  gained 
and  was  worthy  to  possess  it. 

The  attachment  of  Walter  and  .Mabel 
was  sanctioned  by  their  friends,  and  their 
union  looked  forward  to  with  joy  by  the 
families  of  both.  A  year  passed  away  in 
the  delightful  interchange  of  mutual  affec¬ 
tion.  Those  who  understood  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Mabel  could  well  realize  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  a  feeling  thus  for  the  first 
time  awakened.  Amid  many  suitors  she 
had  at  last  met  the  object  on  whom  the 
treasures  of  a  love  as  warm  as  it  was  con¬ 
stant  w’ere  to  be  lavished.  To  one  of  her 
peculiarly  affectionate  nature,  great  was  the 
happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved ;  and, 
blest  with  the  approval  of  her  parents,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  its  full  enjoyment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  position  so  endear¬ 
ing  in  a  woman’s  eyes  as  that  which  her 
betrothed  holds  with  respect  to  her.  In 


him  she  views  the  companion  of  her  future 
ife,  the  arbiter,  so  to  speak,  of  her  desti¬ 
ny,  eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  to  whom 
she  will  henceforth  look  up  for  guidance 
and  protection,  llis  happiness,  which  her 
affection  renders  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  is  about  to  be  committed  into  her 
keeping,  and  a  trembling  anxiety  mingles 
with  her  joy  in  accepting  the  precious 
tru.st.  What  interest,  what  importance  is 
attached  to  all  his  little  likes  and  dislikes; 
to  habits,  and  fancies,  and  peculiarities, 
that  in  another  would  be  utterly  disregard¬ 
ed  !  How  eagerly  the  fond  heart  treasures 
up  and  observes  all  these  as  a  means  of 
conferring  pleasure  or  avoiding  pain  or 
irritation;  for,  after  all,  it  is  upon  such  tri¬ 
fles  that  every-duy  happiness  depends,  and 
here  that  woman’s  tact  and  affection  can 
best  show  themselves.  So  bright  is  the 
halo  that  surrounds  every  thing  connected 
with  those  we  love,  so  unspeakable  the  in¬ 
terest  which  all  belonging  to  them  has  in 
our  eyes,  that  this  endearing  study  increas¬ 
es  aflection  a  thousand-fold.  She  who, 
while  dwelling  on  them,  imagines  she  is 
only  becoming  acquainted  with  the  taste.s 
and  predilections  of  her  future  husband  is, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  weaving  still  more 
closely  round  her,  and  strengthening  the 
tender  ties  that  bind  him  to  her. 

So  it  was  with  Mabel ;  and  thus  she 
went  on  ‘‘growing  fonder  and  fonder”  as 
month  after  month  passed  away. 

It  may  be  imagined  how’  rude  was  the 
shock  that  awakened  her  from  this  dream 
of  happiness,  and  the  anguish  of  her  affec¬ 
tionate  heart,  at  finding  that  there  had 
arisen  obstacles  to  the  union  with  Walter, 
which  caused  her  friends  to  withdraw'  their 
consent,  and  to  forbid  all  communication 
between  them. 

Fortunately  for  Mabel  she  knew  where 
to  turn  for  consolation.  She  felt  that  every 
occurrence  in  her  life  was  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Him  to  whom  she  daily  committed 
her  w’ay,  and  this  trial  could  not  have  be¬ 
fallen  her  without  his  divine  will.  Reli¬ 
gion,  that  'gilds  and  brightens  every  joy, 
is  not  really  felt  in  ail  its  value  until  the  dark 
night  of  affliction  overshadows  the  soul. 
Separated  from  the  beloved  one  who  had  for 
so  long  a  time  shared  her  every  thought,  she 
was  not  quite  alone  while  able  to  pour  out 
her  sorrows  before  the  Being  to  whom  ail 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets, 
however  shrouded  from  human  eye,  are  hid. 
Another  unspeakable  source  of  comfort  to 
poor  Mabel  was  the  devoted  and  passionate 
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attachment  of  Walter.  Every  obstacle  to 
their  union  seemed  only  to  call  forth,  in 
renewed  vigor,  the  energies  of  his  ardent 
nature.  Though  all  direct  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  them  was  interrupted,  she  was  still 
in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and  through  them,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways — for  love  is  ever  fer¬ 
tile  in  devices — he  conveyed  to  her  contin¬ 
ued  assurances  of  his  unchangeable  affec¬ 
tion. 

But  notwithstanding  these,  and  her  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  divine  will,  the  cruel  blow 
to  her  hopes  and  affections  began  to  take 
effect  upon  Mabel.  Her  health  gradually 
gave  way.  Her  friends,  who  were  little 
aware  of  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  imagin¬ 
ed  that  change  of  air  and  scene  would  re- 
store  her.  They  were  anxious  to  remove 
her  from  a  neighborhood  w’here  occasional 
meetings  with  the  connexions  of  her  lover 
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kept  up,  as  they  fancied,  his  remembrance. 
Various  excursions,  therefore,  were  planned 
for  Mabel ;  she  was  hurried  from  one  scene 
of  excitement  to  another,  but  her  cheek 
was  still  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  languid. 
The  same  object  was  present  to  her 
thoughts  wherever  she  went ;  surrounded 
by  gay  and  unsympathizing  companions, 
understood  by  none,  her  heart  sank  beneath 
the  dreary  sickness  of  deferred  hope,  and 
brooded  inwardly  over  its  sorrows. 

Things  had  been  in  this  state  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years,  vvhen,  in  the  winter  of 
1839,  our  friend  became  a  guest  under  our 
roof.  Here  she  found  the  balm  of  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  and  the  “  besoin  de  s’epancher,”  that 
weighs  like  a  night-mare  on  the  soul,  no 
longer  oppressed  her  with  its  burden.  VVe 
had  never  met  the  object  of  her  affection, 
and  listened  with  interest  to  her  descrip¬ 
tions  of  him.  How  her  cheeks  glowed, 
and  her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  emotion, 
when  overcoming  that  reserve  which  a  wo¬ 
man  always  feels  in  naming  her  beloved, 
even  to  those  most  intimate,  Mabel  spoke 
of  his  generous  qualities,  his  frank,  ardent 
disposition  ;  his  refined  taste  and  cultivated 
mind,  the  union  of  “  les  petits  soins”  with 
manly  pursuits,  which  is  so  endearing  in  a 
maiden’s  eyes ;  his  graceful  figure  and 
handsome  intelligent  countenance  !  And 
how  the  glowing  cheek  grew  pale  again, 
the  lip  quivered,  the  soft  eye  filled  with 
tears,  as  with  faltering  voice  she  went  on 
to  speak  of  his  devotion  to  her — of  their 
long  and  hopeless  attachment. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  was  always  a 
most  anxious  moment  to  Mabel.  She 
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looked  forward  to  getting  a  letter  from  some 
quarter  or  other  which  might  perchance 
contain  tidings  of  Walter;  and  sometimes 
there  came  a  newspaper  directed  by  his 
hand,  the  sight  of  which  made  her  heart 
throb  and  her  eyes  glisten,  and  on  which, 
as  on  a  treasure,  she  would  feast  for  weeks. 
The  hand-writing  of  an  absent  friend  is  so 
very  precious!  One  morning  the  letters 
were  later  than  usual,  and  expected,  too, 
with  more  than  usual  anxiety;  for  many 
weeks  had  elapsed, 'and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Walter;  no  paper  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  day  after  day  heart-sinking 
disappointment  succeeded  to  the  moments 
of  keen  suspense,  which  grew  more  and 
more  breathless  at  the  approach  of  post- 
hour. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  one  lime  or 
other,  experienced  this  sudden  fall  in  the 
thermometer  of  the  feelings?  when  the  fe- 
verish  flush  of  anxiety  and  hope  sinks 
down  into  the  blank  wretchedness  of  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  when  we  feel  so  utterly  de¬ 
pressed,  dispirited,  and  good-for-nothing ; 
all  our  energies  gone — hope  itself  dead  1 

This  was  the  (ith  of  January  ;  a  fair 
morning,  with  no  symptoms  of  the  coming 
memorable  storm.  We  were  all  equipped 
for  a  drive,  Mabel,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
and  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  letters 
to  set  out.  At  length  they  came.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  our  friend  sprang  forward  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  in  which,  even  at  a  distance,  the 
quick  eye  of  affection  had  instantly  recog¬ 
nized  the  w’ay  of  folding,  the  seal,  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Walter.  There  was  also  a  letter 
for  me,  and  its  contents  occupied  me  for 
some  minutes,  so  that  I  did  not  notice  my 
companion.  When  at  last  1  looked  up, 
w  hat  a  sight  smote  n)y  eyes  !  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  it  ;  for  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  intense  agony  I  beheld. 
Her  delicate  frame  shook  with  agitation, 
while  her  face  had  that  glazed  and  ghastly 
appearance  that  is  produced  by  strong  bod¬ 
ily  pain.  The  veins  in  her  forehead  were 
swollen — every  feature  quivered;  her  large 
eyes  were  dilated  and  full  of — oh  !  such  un¬ 
utterable  anguish  !  May  I  never  look  on 
the  like  again  I 

1  flew  to  her  side  :  her  white  lips  moved, 
and  she  motioned  me  away  with  one  hand 
— the  other  was  convulsively  clutching  the 
letter  and  pressing  it  to  her  panting  bo 
som.  She  was,  indeed,  not  in  a  slate  to 
hear  words  even  of  the  tenderest  sympathy. 
I  drew  back  to  an  adjoining  sofa,  and  sat 
gazing  at  her  with  dismay.  My  sister^ 
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who  had  left  the  room  before  the  arrival  of 
the  letters,  returned  at  that  moment  and 
was  struck  dumb  at  seeing  the  condition 
of  our  friend. 

When  poor  Mabel  was  able  to  speak  she 
faltered  out  an  earnest  wish  to  be  alone, 
and  implored  us  to  leave  her,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  our  drive.  It  would  have  been  ill- 
judged  kindness  to  oppose  her  request  at 
such  a  moment.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
in  her  own  room,  prostrate  before  that 
throne  where  the  best  help  is  to  be  found 
in  every  time  of  need  ;  and  we,  with  sor¬ 
rowful  hearts,  that  yearned  to  be  near  her, 
took  our  departure. 

On  our  return  she  came  to  greet  us, 
composed,  with  a  struggling  smile,  and  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness  that  was  very 
touching  She  looked  like  a  **  rain-beaten 
violet” — so  meek,  so  lender  and  subdued, 
and  with  such  tearful  eyes.  It  was  plain 
to  see  that  the  conflict  had  been  severe ; 
but  she  had  conquered,  and  the  abundant 
tears  she  shed  had  relieved  her  full  heart. 
No  allusion  was  made  to  the  letter  ;  and  in 
the  evening  when  ail  were  assembled  for 
dinner,  the  gathering  storm  and  prognosti¬ 
cations  of  the  aw'ful  night  that  was  coming, 
engrossed  every’ one’s  attention,  so  that 
poor  Mabel’s  wan  looks  and  dejected  ap¬ 
pearance  escaped  notice. 

The  ^Mvitching  time  o’  night”  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  choice  hour  for  confidence. 
How  many  things  are  revealed  over  the 
raidniglit  fire  in  that  sanctum,  “one’s  own 
room,”  that  would  never  be  told  at  any 
other  time  or  place!  What  a  pleasant  and 
privileged  half-hour  it  is!  and  how  hard  it 
is  sometimes  to  have  to  say  “  Good  night !” 
and  break  off  such  sweet  and  confidential 
communion  ! 

I  have  already  alluded  to  my  visit  to  Ma¬ 
bel’s  room  that  night.  The  storm  furnished 
us  with  an  excuse  for  prolonging  our  con¬ 
ference,  as  the  alarm 'was  so  great  that  no 
one  in  the  house  went  to  bed.  But  it  was 
not  the  external  elements  that  occupied  us, 
as  I  said  before,  but  the  agitation  of  a  mind 
rent  with  contending  emotions.  The  an¬ 
guish  and  distress  of  my  companion  were 
indescribable.  She  showed  me  the  fatal 
letter.  It  was  from  Walter — renouncing 
her  I  All  was  now  over,  he  said,  between 
them ;  and  he  begged  that,  on  her  return 
home,  she  would  collect  his  letters,  and 
every  token  and  souvenir  of  him  in  her 
po.ssessiori,  and  return  them  all.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  resolution  to  do  the  same  on 
his  part,  and  spoke  with  affected  calmness 


of  forgetting  all  that  was  past,  and  forming 
new  ties.  With  this  were  mingled  despair- 
ing  regrets,  and  altogether  the  letter  was 
most  strange  and  incoherent. 

Deeply  and  earnestly  we  pondered  it  over. 
Mabel  could  take  but  one  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “  I  see  it  all,”  she  said,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  woe — “  he  is  weary  of  this  long, 
hopeless,  wretched  suspense.  He  has 
found  some  one  whom  he  can  love  and  be 
happy  with — I  am  forgotten  !” 

I  could  not  agree  with  her.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  letter  was  not  that  of  one  who 
had  grown  cold  or  forgetful ;  it  seemed  to 
breathe  any  thing  but  indifference  in  its  wild 
and  unconnected  expressions.  But  Mabel 
refused  to  be  comforted ;  it  was  perhaps 
natural  that,  in  her  weak  state  of  health, 
and  after  all  she  had  suffered,  she  should 
incline  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
She  had  no  means  of  clearing  up  the  mys¬ 
tery  ;  for  all  correspondence  with  Walter 
had  been  forbidden  by  her  family,  who  im¬ 
agined  that  she  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
him ;  and  her  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  employing  any  circuitous  means  oP*  dis¬ 
covering  the  cause  of  his  changed  feelings 
towards  her. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  which 
did  not  come  to  our  friend’s  knowledge 
until  she  was  lying  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  which  accounted  for  the  fa'al 
letter.  One  of  those  reports,  uttered  in 
thoughtlessness  and  propagated  by  love  of 
gossip,  that  so  often  wring  the  heart  of  some 
breathless  listener,  and  cause  anguish  little 
dreamt  of  by  the  heedless  retailer  of  news — 
one  of  those  mischievous  reports  reached 
the  ears  of  Walter.  He  heard  that  Mabel 
was  going  to  be  married.  Love  is  suscep¬ 
tible  and  jealous;  and  a  slight  thing  will 
excite  either  fear  or  hope  when  the  feelings 
are  deeply  engaged.  To  all  his  inquiries 
in  various  quarters,  Walter  received  replies 
which  confirmed  the  rumor ;  and  as  the 
world  never  arranges  these  matters  by 
halves,  but  settles  and  decides  on  the  mi¬ 
nutest  particulars  with  marvellous  precision 
and  sagacity,  Walter  could  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  he  heard.  He  knew  that 
Mabel  had  been  mixing  much  in  society  of 
late,  and  was  well  aware  that,  wherever  she 
went,  her  attractions  brought  admirers 
round  her.  Stung  with  the  idea  that  she 
had  accepted  the  addresses  of  another, 
maddened  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her,  he 
had  despatched  the  letter  ;  and  his  wretch¬ 
edness  in  writing  it  was  fully  as  great  as 
that  caused  by  the  perusal.  Oh !  what 
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misery  would  a  few  words  of  explanation 
have  saved  to  two  loving  hearts,  thus 
robbed  of  their  only  solace,  the  belief  in 
each  other’s  constancy. 

Her  last  prop  taken  away,  our  poor 
friend  sank  rapidly.  “  Life’s  farce  went 
on  but,  to  finish  the  quotation, 


“ - Within  that  breast  ’twoiild  scare  the  bold 

To  see  the  springs  at  work  when  peace,  was  flown  ; 
A  harrowing  spectacle,  reserved  for  heaven 
alone  1” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grievous  sight ! — to  see 
the  hollow,  joyless  smile,  the  effort  to  seem 
cheerful,  the  forced  air  of  interest  in  every¬ 
day  things,  the  painfully-sustained  conver¬ 
sation  ;  and  to  know,  that,  beneath  all  this 
mockery  of  happiness,  there  was  a  breaking 
heart!  To  hear  her  sing — that  was  atrial. 
Mabel’s  musical  talents  were  celebrated  ; 
her  brilliancy  and  skill  as  an  instrumental 
performer  were  great ;  and  her  exquisite  * 
voice,  so  rich  and  melodious — the  deep 
feeling  she  imparted  to  whatever  she  sang, 
joined  to  a  highly  cultivated  taste — made 
her  a  vocalist  of  first-rate  quality.  It  was 
natural  that  her  musical  powers  should  be 
in  great  request ;  and  as  she  accomplished 
with  ease  and  pleasure  what  to  others,  less 
gifted,  would  have  been  an  exertion,  she 
was  always  ready  to  gratify  her  friends. 
But  now,  when  she  was  so  miserable,  to 
require  of  her  a  song ! — melody  in  her 
heaviness!  Often  did  the  words  of  Moore 
rise  into  my  mind — 

“  Ah  !  little  they  tliink,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breakinjr !” 


One  night — I  shall  never  forget  it — she 
was  asked  to  sing  cue  of  those  beautiful 
Irish  melodies,  so  full  of  tender  pathos,  in 
which  she  excelled  She  began,  and  gave 
in  thrilling  tones  the  first  few  bars.  But  it 
would  not  do;  her  spirits  gave  way;  she 
could  act  her  part  no  longer.  The  guitar 
fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears.  They  were  accounted  for 
by  her  evidently  broken  health,  the  heat  of 
the  room,  the  touching  words  of  the  song. 
Who  could  suspect  the  sad  truth? — who 
ever  does  suspect  it  in  these,  alas  !  too  fre¬ 
quent  cases? 

A  struggle  like  this  could  not  last  long; 
the  suffering  mind  finds  ready  sympathy  in 
its  frail  bodily  companion.  Symptonis  so 
alarming  set  in,  that  it  became  necessary 
for  Mabel  to  return  to  her  home,  and  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  kind  family 
physician,  who  had  before  recommended 
her  leaving  it  for  a  change  of  scene.  He 
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knew  nothing  of  the  “  secret  woe”  that  his 
dear  patient  carried  about  with  her  ;  and 
he  was  now  shocked  at  the  sad  alteration 
he  saw.  Active  measures  were  resorted 
to;  but  the  sufferer  grew  no  better,  and 
was  soon  confined  entirely  to  her  room. 
The  effects  of  that  worm,  which  for  so  long 
a  time  had  been  gnawing,  unseen,  at  her 
happiness  and  peace,  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
quered  ;  for,  as  Madame  de  Stacl  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  line  peine. dont  personne  ne  vons 
parle,  une  peine  qui  n’eprouve  pas  le  moin- 
dre  changement,  ni  par  les  jours,  ni  par  Ics 
annees,  et  n’est  susceptible  d’aucun  evene- 
ment,  d’aucune  vicissitude,  fait  encore  plus 
de  nial  que  la  diversite  des  impression  do- 
loureuses.  II  n’y  a  point  d’oubli  pour  les 
personnes  d’une  imagination  forte.” 

The  grief  of  Mabel’s  family  may  be  im¬ 
agined.  Additional  medical  aid  was  called 
but  the  restilt  of  the  consultation  only 
confirmed  their  worst  apprehensions.  At 
length  it  became  the  painful  duty  of  their 
friend  and  physician  to  communicate  to 
them  the  awful  tidings  that  there  was  no 
hope.  Oh !  what  a  sentence  is  that,  whei» 
heard  by  the  pale  and  anxious  group  gath¬ 
ered  round  the  physician,  and  reading  in 
his  concerned  and  solemn  looks  their  doom, 
before  it  has  passed  bis  lips.  Yes,  though 
anticipated  ever  so  tremblingly,  though 
uttered  ever  so  feelingly,  when  it  co»ne.s 
it  is  a  fearful  sound  !  How  the  breath  stops, 
and  the  ears  tingle,  and  the.  heart  grows; 
sick  and  chill — “  No  hope!** 

In  the  desolate  household,  thus  filled  with 
lamentation,  the  only  one  who  -mnintained 
composure  and  calmness  was  the  dying 
Mabel.  When  the  world  was  brightest  to 
her,  her  affections  were  never  engrossed  by 
it  so  as  to  exclude  thoughts  of  eternity  ; 
and  now  she  felt  the  approach  of  death 
without  alarm.  She  expressed  a  wish  to 
make  some  pecuniary  arrangements,  by 
which  a  portion  that  had  been  l>equeathed 
to  her  should  be  secured  to  her  sisters,  and 
a  lawver  was  sent  for  to  make  her  will. 
This  was  a  trying  day  to  the  afilicted  fami¬ 
ly.  MHiile  she  was  engaged  in  dictating 
her  last  wishes,  many  a  stifled  sob  and 
burst  of  bitter  weeping  were  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  beneath  her  sick  chamber — those 
rooms  that  had  so  often  re-echoed  with  the 
full  rich  tones  of  her  melodious  voice. 
How  solemn  and  sad  a  stillness  pervades 
the  house  over  which  the  angel  of  death 
has  flung  the  dark  shadow  of  his  wing  ! 
After  the  lawyer’s  visit,  Mabel  seemed  to 


take  no  further  interest  in  the  things  of 
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this  world.  Her  debility  increased,  and  she  I 
saw  no  one  except  her  physician,  and  the 
clergyman  who  came  daily  to  read  and 
pray  with  her.  ! 

Among  the  many  anxious  inquirers  who 
called  to  learn  the  state  of  the  invalid  at 
this  time,  an  unexpected  visitor  one  morn¬ 
ing  presented  herself.  It  was  the  sister  of 
Walter.  She  had  come  to  town  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  hearing  of  the  danger  of  her 
friend,  flew  to  the  house  to  gain  fuller 
tidings.  A  slight  estrangement  had  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  families  since  the  break¬ 
ing  oft*  of  the  marriage,  but  now  all  was 
forgotten,  and  AV^alter’s  sister  mingled  her 
tears  with  those  of  the  sorrowing  circle. 
They  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation. 
Before  its  close,  Mabel’s  family  were  in¬ 
formed  of  what  1  have  already  mentioned 
— Walter’s  belief  in  the  reported  marriage  | 
of  his  beloved,  his  despair,  and  the  letter  he  j 
had  addressed  to  her. 

Suspicions  of  the  real  state  of  things 
began  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  party;  and 
on  the  next  visit  of  the  physician,  whose 
feelings  towards  his  patient  were  as  much 
those  of  a  father  and  friend  as  a  medical 
adviser,  all  was  communicated  to  him. 
A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  across  the 
countenance  of  the  kind  doctor  as  he 
listened. 

“  This  is  very  important,”  he  said ; 
**  where  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged,  the 
case  differs  widely  from  one  of  mere  bodily 
disease.  Had  we  known  ail  this  before ;  but 
now” — and  again  a  grave  and  anxious  ex¬ 
pression  overspread  his  face — “  the  symp- 
t»>ms  have  gone  beyond  our  control.  It  is, 
I  fear,  too  late.  Indeed,  I  question  whether 
in  her  reduced  state  it  might  be  prudent 
even  to  name  the  subject  to  her.” 

Mabel  was  truly  in  the  must  delicate 
condition.  The  lamp  of  life  seemed  flick¬ 
ering  in  its  socket,  like  the  la.st  fitful  rays 
of  an  expiring  taper— a  breath  would  suffice 
to  quench  the  light  for  ever.  It  was  an 
anxious  task,  even  for  sisterly  afl'ection,  to 
bring  before  her  at  such  a  time,  an  agi¬ 
tating  topic;  to  name  a  name  that,  at  the 
first  breathing  of  it,  vibrated  through  every 
fibre  of  her  shattered  frame,  and  shook 
it  with  an  emotion  that  threatened  fatal 
consequence.s.  Cautiously,  and  w'ith  ten¬ 
der  care,  us  she  was  able  to  bear  it,  was 
the  subject  renewed ;  and  at  length,  by 
slow  and  gradual  degrees,  she  w'as  put  in 
possession  of  the  wlnde  enrapturing  truth 
— that  her  adored  Walter  had  never  wavered 
in  his  devotion  to  her,  and  that  if  her  life 


were  spared  she  might  still  be  his,  with 
her  parents’  free  consent  and  blessing. 

Hope  and  joy,  what  blessed  elixirs  ye 
are!  Where  is  the  medicine  in  the  whole 
pharmaco|KL*ia  can  boast  the  life-giving,  ex- 
hilirating  virtues  ye  possess?  The  reviving 
news  that  Walter  loved  her  still,  and  that 
the  obstacles  which  separated  them  had. 
vanished,  were  to  the  fainting  soul  of  Ma¬ 
bel  like  oil  to  the  dying  lamp.  The  expir- 
ing  ray  gleamed  forth  again,  though  the 
spark  was  feeble  and  uncertain.  For  a 
long  time  the  event  was  doubtful,  and  she 
hung  suspended  between  life  and  death; 
youth  and  hope  struggling  hard  against 
bodily  disease  and  exhausted  nature;  while 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  he 
who  united  in  himself  the  anxious  tender¬ 
ness  of  all,  sto«>d  hwking  on  at  the  contest. 
«**««*» 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  bright  September. 
'Phe  skies  were  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the 
j  sun  shone  out,  gilding  with  its  pleasant 
I  beams  a  wedding  train.  The  ceremony 
j  had  just  been  performed  within  the  walls  of 
a  country  church,  and  now,  surrounded  by 
their  friends,  came  forth  the  gallant  bride¬ 
groom,  supporting  the  trembling  steps  of 
the  palest,  the  most  delicate,  most  fragile 
looking  of  brides.  The  lovely  face  of  na¬ 
ture  smiled  in  sympathy  w’ith  the  gladnes.'^ 
of  the  group,  among  whom  a  deeper  feel¬ 
ing  of  thankful  joy  seemed  to  prevail  than 
is  even  usual  on  such  happy  occasions, 
h  was  the  bridal  day  of  Walter  and  Ma¬ 
bel! 

When  next  I  saw’  our  dear  friend,  she 
was  seate<l  beside  her  husband,  just  a  year 
after  lint  bright  September  morning.  He 
must  have  been  but  a  poor  physiognomist 
who  could  not  read  a  tale  of  surpassing 
happiness  and  love  in  the  countenances  of 
both.  Theirs  was  indeed  a  rare  and  happy 
hH — one  that  I  believe  fulls  to  the  share  of 
few  in  our  conventioml  exi.stcnce — that  of 
marrying  the  object  of  the  heart’s  affec¬ 
tion.  I  had  not  seen  Mabel  since  she  had 
departed  from  our  home,  a  poor  stricken 
sufferer  in  mind  and  body ;  and  the  sight 
of -her  now  was  deeply  affecting.  There 
she  s’dt,  radiant  with  happiness,  and  with 
but  one  drawback — the  want  of  health  : 
for  our  wise  Creat»)r  seldoms  fills  to  the 
brim  our  cup  of  blessings,  lest  we  should 
forget  that  we  are  only  strangers  and  pil¬ 
grims  here  below. 

When  I  looked  at  her  the  quaint  lines  of 
Spenser  rose  to  my  mind  : — 
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“ - One  loving  houre 

For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispence  : 

A  dram  of  sweete  is  worlli  a  pound  of  soure.” 

She  was  happy  now.  But  how  nearly 
hfid  she  sunk  beneath  the  trial  whose 
effects  she  may  probably  never  wholly 
recover  !  How  nearly  had  she  justified  my 
belief  in  that  sad  theory — the  dying  of  a 
broken  heart ! 


M.  GUIZOT  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

A  rather  one-sided,  party-article,  but  racy, 
and  stirring,  and  withal  truthful  in  many  of  its 
aspects. — Ed. 

1.  Slaue  Trade.  Copy  of  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  her 
Majesty's  Command.  1845. 

2.  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties 
and  Conventions,  and  Reciprocal  Regu¬ 
lations  at  present  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers,  and 
of  the  Laios,  Decrees,  and  Orders  in 
Council,  concerning  the  same,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
to  the  Repression  and  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  to  the  Privileges  and 
Interests  of  the  Subjects  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Lewis  IIekts- 
i.ET,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Papers,  Foreign  Office.  Vol.  VI.  Lon¬ 
don:  Butterworth.  1845. 

There  is  no  question  invested  at  the 
present  moment  with  greater  interest,  than 
that  of  the  Right  of  Search,  since  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world  depends  upon  it.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  that  the 
solicitude  which  the  subject  itself  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire,  is  very  much  heightened 
by  accidental  circumstances.  The  persons 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  both  in  England  and  France,  want 
the  wisdom  and  the  probity  that  might  in¬ 
spire  confidence.  With  the  word  peace  con¬ 
tinually  in  their  mouths,  they  are  heaping  up 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  materials 
of  war,  not  designedly,  which  would,  at 
least,  argue  forethought  and  genius,  but 
through  sheer  want  of  statesmaidike  capa¬ 
city.  The  French  cabinet  stands  con¬ 
victed  by  its  own  showing  of  weakness  or 
folly,  since  it  has  entered  upon  a  course 
which  M.  Guizot  himself,  not  two  years 
ago,  maintained  to  be  absurd.  The  imbe- 
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cility  of  our  own  ministry  needs  no  proof. 
Every  body  who  has  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  matter  will  acknowledge  it. 
Lord  Aberdeen  piques  himself  apparently 
upon  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  his  policy 
contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  fact  is  as  he  supposes.  The 
contrast  is  most  striking.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  policy  was  to  the  last  degree  bold 
and  consistent,  tending  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  by  creating  in  all  nations  the 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  going  to  war  with  us.  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  policy  is  timid,  fluctuating, 
and  for  that  reason  most  dangerous,  since 
it  tends  to  inspire  foreign  states  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  indignity  to  which 
we  will  not  submit,  rather  than  engage  in 
expensive  hostilities.  Now,  as  this  is  a 
mistake,  his  lordship,  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not,  is  actually  laying  a  trap  for  foreign 
powers,  w'ho  may  find,  when  they  least  ex¬ 
pect  it,  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  English  patience,  and  roused  the  lion 
instead  of  the  animal  which  in  the  fable 
puts  on  the  lion’s  skin.  Among  the 
statesmen  likely  to  fall  into  this  mistake  is 
M.  Guizot,  who,  notwithstanding  his  sup¬ 
posed  partiality  for  England,  is,  in  truth, 
among  the  foremost  of  those  that  would 
lake  advantage  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  simpli¬ 
city  to  wound  and  humiliate  her.  The 
Tories,  however,  for  party  purposes,  have 
long  been  engaged  in  disseminating  an  er¬ 
roneous  opinion  of  this  man.  According 
to  them  his  abilities  are  of  the  first  order. 
His  political  principles,  derived  from  a  pro¬ 
found  study  of  history,  and  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  they 
regard  as  on  a  level  with  his  genius.  But 
what  charms  them  most  is  the  wonderful 
predilection  for  this  country  which  they 
discover  equally  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
policy.  On  each  of  these  points  they  have 
deceived  themselves,  and  would  deceive 
the  public.  M.  Guizot  is  not  a  man  of 
genius.  VVe  might  say  of  him,  as  Canning 
did  of  Peel,  that  he  is  the  sublime  of  medi¬ 
ocrity.  -  His  political  principles,  instead  of 
being  the  growth  of  study  and  e.xperience, 
are  purely  traditional,  and  belong  to  that 
motley  school  which  sprang  up  after  the 
Restoration  in  France,  and  adopted  for  its 
leading  characteristic  the  desire  to  recon- 
cile  contradictions. 

VVe  impute  it  as  no  particular  crime  to 
M.  Guizot  that  he  ranks  among  this  class 
of  politicians.  If  his  prepossessions  and  the 
natural  habit  of  his  mind  had  not  attached 
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him  to  them,  the  events  of  the  times  would 
probably  have  done  so.  Possessed  by  the 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  rise, 
he  soon  perceived  that  he  could  succeed 
no  other  way,  than  by  siding  with  the  party 
that  might  be  uppermost ;  to  do  which, 
without  incurring  peculiar  odium,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  profession  of  a  political 
creed  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation, 
the  one  popular,  the  other  anti-popular,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  ol  the  moment. 
Ithas  for  this  reason  frequently  been  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  M.  Guizot  was  a  Legitimist  or 
a  Liberal ;  whether  he  was  for  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  with  or  without 
the  charter,  or  for  the  charter,  in  all  its  de¬ 
velopments,  at  any  rate.  Our  opinion 
has  always  been,  that  M.  Guizot  was  nei¬ 
ther  for  the  one  nor  for  the  other,  but 
simply  for  himself.  He  has  in  him  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  passion  or  poetry  of  politics. 
It  answers  his  purpose  exceedingly  well 
to  seem  to  be  a  minister,  by  taking 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  another 
man’s  actions;  by  expounding  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  doctrines  which  he  does  not  hold,  as 
the  representative  of  an  individual  who 
could  not  conveniently  expound  them  there 
himself;  by  defending  measures  which  he 
did  not  originate,  nay,  which  in  secret  he 
condemns  as  vain,  or  worthless,  or  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  best  interests  of  France.  M. 
Guizot  is  not  endowed  with  a  prolific  mind  : 
he  gives  birth  to  nothing.  He  only  adopts 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  others,  and  al¬ 
lows  them,  for  a  consideration,  to  assume 
his  family  name  and  seem  to  be  his.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  a  proceeding  which  implies 
some  hardihood,  some  ingenuity,  some  pow¬ 
er  of  face.  It  is  not  every  one  that  could 
stand  up  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  contradictory  proposi¬ 
tions  with  an  equal  show  of  reason;  that 
could,  by  the  speciousness  of  his  sophistry, 
obtain  credit  for  conscientious  patriotism, 
while  openly  acting  contrary  to  the  declared 
convictions  of  his  whole  life  ;  that  could  e.s- 
tablish  his  reputation  for  pacific  views  and 
honorable  intentions,  while  laboriously  ex¬ 
citing  national  animosities,  and  giving  dai¬ 
ly  proofs  of  reckless  Jesuitism  and  impro¬ 
bity.  It  is  not  every  one,  we  say,  that  could 
accomplish  this,  and  therefore  we  admit  M. 
Guizot  to  be  a  shrewd  man ;  a  man  capable 
of  much  calculation,  a  man  familiar  with  ail 
the  prevailing  arts  of  intrigue.  What  we 
mean  to  say  is,  that  M.  Guizot  is  neither  a 
great  nor  an  honest  man. 

To  make  good  this  proposition  it  is  by 


no  means  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elabor¬ 
ate  critique  of  his  works,  or  to  recapitulate 
all  the  events  of  his  life.  As  a  writer  M. 
Guizot  is  industrious,  clever,  and  enter¬ 
taining  :  nothing  more.  He  has  no  philoso¬ 
phy  of  his  own.  He  receives  and  reflects 
ingeniously  the  colors  and  intellectual  forms 
of  the  age.  His  views  are  the  views  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  system,  if  he  can  be 
said  to  have  one,  is  of  the  composite  order, 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements,  united 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  will,  but  sustain¬ 
ed  by  no  single  great  principle.  He  does 
not  even  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  existence  of  these  times.  So  that  if 
he  and  his  works  were  taken  away,  blotted 
altogether  out  of  the  list  of  contemporary 
entities,  no  chasm  would  appear,  no  loss 
would  be  felt.  He  does  very  well  where 
he  is  ;  but  hundreds  would  do  as  well,  ma¬ 
ny  would  do  much  better.  M.  Guizot  is 
wholly  incapable  of  taking  an  independent 
view  of  political  positions.  He  does  not  ex¬ 
amine  society  as  it  is,  and  strike  out  origin¬ 
al  measures  to  meet  its  necessities,  and  con¬ 
duct  it  towards  something  better.  He  falls 
into  the  pedantry  of  imitation,  and  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  desire  of  producing  political  par¬ 
allelisms;  of  re-enacting,  as  it  were,  the 
events  of  history,  and  impressing  on  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  present  day  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  past.  This  indication 
of  mental  poverty,  however,  is  common  to 
him  with  most  of  his  countrymen.  Though 
intensely  jealous  of  our  superiority, they  have 
done  little,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  study  our  history  and  literature,  in  order 
to  discover  models  for  copying.  Our  spirit 
has  accordingly  been  upon  them,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  in  all  that  they  have  achieved  or 
imagined  during  that  period,  whether  they 
have  trodden  ingenuously  in  our  footsteps, 
or  have  flown  off  into  eccentric  or  absurd 
paths,  in  the  vain  hope  of  placing  them¬ 
selves  beyond  the  reach  of  that  over-mas¬ 
tering  influence,  which  Providence  seems 
to  have  decreed  shall  impart  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  to  modern  society.  M. 
Guizot,  to  do  him  justice,  has  scarcely 
sought  to  conceal  the  sources  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  We  might  almost  say,  perhaps,  that 
he  has  somewhat  too  explicitly  pointed  them 
out ;  because,  from  his  supposed  familiarity 
with  English  history,  English  politics,  and 
English  literature,  he  has  drawn  upon  him- 
hirnself  the  very  unfounded  suspicion  of  be¬ 
ing  friendly  to  this  country.  He  has  studi¬ 
ed  Great  Britain,  however,  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Voltaire  studied  Christianity,  and  for 
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His  object  j  will  more  especially  refer,  are  of  recent 
to  discover  1  date  and  universal  notoriety.  We  shall 
not  pursue  the  stream  of  M.  Guizot’s 
achievements  back  through  all  the  obscure 
and  tortuous  mazes  of  its  earlier  course. 
We  shall  omit  to  mention  his  flight  to 


he 


precisely  the  same  purpose, 
from  the  beginning  has  been 
where  we  were  most  vulnerable,  that 
might  teach  his  countrymen  to  strike  us 
there.  But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  pro¬ 
nounce  M.  Guizot’s  eulogiuni,  since  it  is 
his  duty  to  promote,  not  the  interests  of  Ghent,  his  intrigues  under  the  government 


England,  but  those  of  France.  Be  it  so 
but  then  follows  the  in(|uiry,  whether  he  did 
not  overshoot  his  mark;  since,  instead  of] 
creating  among  his  countrymen  generally 
the  belief  that  he  is  inimical  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  which  might  go  far  to  render  him 
popular,  he  has  had  the  unskilful  ness  to 
obtain  credit  for  the  feeling  least  calculated 
to  recommend  him  to  the  people  of  France. 
Thus  vaulting  ambition  sometimes  over¬ 
leaps  itself.  But  most  things  have  two  han¬ 
dles. 

This  at  least  is  the  case  with  M.  Guizot’s 
Jesuitism.  For  if  on  the  ether  side  of  the 
channel  it  has  curtailed  his  influence,  and 
exposed  him  to  obloquy,  it  has  produced 
on  this  side  the  contrary  effect,  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  support  of  our  Tory  ad- 


of  the  Restoration,  the  pitiful  part  he  play 
ed  during  the  Revolution  of  July.  Nay, 
our  charity  induces  us  to  pass  over  in 
silence  much  of  his  subsequent  career.  Jt 
would,  indeed,  be  unfair  to  criticise  with 
severity  the  fluctuations  of  the  youthful 
and  unformed  statesman,  the  waverings  of 
whose  mind,  like  those  of  the  magnetic 
needle  when  its  direction  has  been  disturb¬ 
ed,  may  only  indicate  its  anxiety  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  polar  principle  to  which  it  will 
ever  after  point  steadily.  We  take  up  M. 
Guizot  at  a  period  when  liis  political  in¬ 
stincts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  subjection  to  his  reason ; 
when  it  was  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
veer  and  shift,  and  betray  tokens  of  undis¬ 
ciplined  impulses.  In  short,  we  come  at  once 
ministration,  u'hich,  joined  with  that  of  to  the  year  1840,  and  the  negotiations  for  a 
Louis  Philippe,  may  be  regarded  as  of  far  treaty  between  the  five  great  powers  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  applauses  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 


the  Parisian  multitude.  It  is  for  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  we  have  engaged  in  the  present 
investigation  into  M.  Guizot’s  character. 
Had  the  Whigs  remained  in  office,  we 
might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble. 


Search.  One  of  the  motives  by  which 
England  was  urged  to  desire  this  treaty, 
was  the  conviction  that  it  would  place  her 
in  a  better  position  for  operating  upon  the 
reason  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
hitherto  refused  to  act  cordially  in  con- 


Lord  Palmerston  understood  the  man  tho-  junction  with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the 
roughly,  had  taken  the  exact  dimensions  of  slave-trade.  With  the  pride  and  obstinacy 


his  mind,  and  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
sweep  of  his  policy.  He  would  not,  we 
fancy,  have  given  him  credit  for  being  the 
friend  of  England.  He  knew  better  the 
value  of  such  phrases  and  professions;  and 
it  is  only  because  our  present  rulers  super 
abound  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and 
have  foresworn  Machiavelli,  and  adopted 
the  maxim  that  frank  credulity  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  statesmanship,  that  we  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  unmasking  M.  Guizot. 
Our  bowels  yearn  with  compassion  towards 
Lord  Aberdeen  when  we  behold  him  made 
the  dupe  of  the  wily  Frenchman,  when  we 
behold  this  small  Talleyrand  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
British  minister,  and  when  we  observe  that 
minister  himself,  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
his  place,  retract  his  solemn  declarations  in 
Parliament,  and  perform  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary  of  what  he  voluntarily  undertook  to 
accomplish. 


which  its  citizens  originally  carried  along 
with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  the  great 
American  Republic  refused  to  recognize 
the  Right  of  Search  from  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  its  dignity.  It  was 
believed,  however,  that  if  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  to  come  in  and 
consent  to  act  frankly  together,  and  give 
proofs  unequivocal  that  they  considered  it 
to  be  for  their  honor  to  yield  to  the  in¬ 
stances  of  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  the  United  States  also  would 
follow  in  their  wake,  if  not  from  any  belter 
motive,  at  least  from  the  vanity  of  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  civilized  and  influ¬ 
ential  states.  M.  Guizot  was  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  labored  cheerfully  and  earnestly, 
in  concurrence  with  our  own  minister,  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  discussion 
on  the  celebrated  treaty  of ’41. 

The  necessity  for  this  convention  arose 


out  of  the  limited  sphere  of  operation  se- 
.  he  transactions  to  which  our  remarks  j  cured  by  the  Right  of  Search  treaties  of 
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1831  and  1833.  ‘  By  tliose  treaties  our  But  M.  Guizot,  eitlier  because  he  then 
cruisers  were  frequently  hampered  in  the  sincerely  desired  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  could  not  slave-trade,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
pursue  a  slaver  beyond  the  tenth  degree  of  because  he  unconsciously  acted  under  the 
latitude  north  or  south,  or  more  than  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  genius, 
sixty  leagues  from  the  coast.  Without  vigorously  combated  the  arguments  of  the 
these  limits  the  most  suspicious  vessels  Russian  ambassador,  and  returned  so  fre- 
inight  pass  to  and  fro  within  sight,  nay,  quently  to  the  charge,  and  reasoned  with 
within  hail.  Under  whatever  flag  they  sail-  so  much  subtlety,  warmth,  and  cogency, 
ed  they  were  sure  of  impunity.  This  was  that  after  a  resistance  protracted  for  sev- 
a  most  vexatious  state  of  things,  which  eral  weeks.  Count  Brunnow  yielded.  This 
ought,  it  may  be  saiil,  to  have  been  fore-  circumstance,  considered  in  itself,  is  hon- 
seen  by  the  framers  of  the  former  treaties,  orable  to  M.  Guizot,  it  proves  him  to 
But  Lord  Palmerston’s  object  in  1831  and  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of 
1833,  wMs  not  to  alarm  the  prejudices  of  business.  It  is  creditable  to  his  diplomatic 
the  continent  by  insisting  on  too  much,  eloquence,  and  it  shows  that,  under  certain 
He  knew  that  having  obtained  the  recog-  conditions,  he  is  fiir  from  being  indifterent 
nition  of  the  principle  by  France,  it  would  to  the  suflerings  of  humanity, 
he  much  easier  to  extend  the  range  of  its  The  objections  of  Russia  having  been  thus 
operation  when  experience  should  have  overcome,  no  obstacle  appeared  to  stand  in 
proved  that  no  practical  evils  of  any  im-  the  w'ay  of  the  signing  and  ratification  of 
portance  were  likely  to  spring  out  of  it.  In  the  treaty.  France  entered  heartily  into 
1840,  therefore,  considering  that  the  time  the  business.  Those  evil  influences  which 
was  come  to  give  plenary  execution  to  his  afterwards  swayed  her  resolution  appeared 
great  plan,  he  set  on  foot  the  negotiations  to  be  wholly  dormant.  But  there  was 
for  a  new  and  vastly  mtire  comprehensive  then,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  a  small 
treaty.  This  time  the  Right  of  Search  was  speck,  which  was  destined  soon  to  spread 
to  extend  its  influence  along  the  whole  of  and  darken  this  fair  prospect.  Every  one 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  will  recollect  the  position  in  which  the  af- 
and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America  fairs  of  the  Levant  w'cre  placed  in  1840, 

from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Ca'pe  Horn.  and  the  famous  treaty  concluded  on  the 

Russia  at  first  felt  considerable  repug-  loth  of  July  of  that  year.  The  ruling 

nance  to  concede  to  Great  Britain,  neces-  mind  of  France  may  possibly,  in  secret, 

sarily  the  chief  actor  in  all  affairs  taking  have  expected  that,  by  giving  way  to  Great 
place  on  the  ocean,  the  power  to  overhaul,  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  Right  of 
under  any  pretext,  all  the  commercial  na-  Search,  it  might  purchase  her  forbearance 
vies  of  the  world.  She  herself  had  many  in  another  quarter.  Louis  Philippe,  in 
ships  engaged  in  the  fur  and  timber  trades,  conformity  with  certain  views  of  policy, 
which  would  probably  be  often  mistaken  for  which,  without  plunging  deep  into  the 
slavers  from  the  character  of  their  build,  affairs  of  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  derstand,  w'as  desirous,  at  the  period  re¬ 
having  scattered  about  them  numbers  of  ferred  to  of  aggrandizing  Mohammed  Ali 
loose  planks,  spars,  and  other  things  calcu-  at  the  expense  of  the  Sultan,  of  securing  to 
lated  to  expose  a  vessel  to  suspicion.  For  him  the  possession  of  Syria,  and  ultimately, 
these  and  for  other  reasons.  Count  Brun-  it  w’ould  seem,  even  the  throne  of  Constan- 
now  felt  considerable  repugnance  to  enter  tinople  itself.  What  France  expected  to 
upon  those  negotiations.  It  was  impossi-  gain  by  this  scheme,  we  may  discuss  some 
ble  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that  other  time.  Some  prospect  of  advantage 
might  flow  from  the  act  about  to  be  she  had,  though  M.  Thiers,  who  acted  as 
accomplished  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Louis  Philippe’s  minister  at  the  time,  pro- 
the  leading  European  powers.  Certain  tests  he  knew  not  what  they  were,  or, 
vague  apprehensions  that  somehow  or  knowing,  regarded  them  as  of  far  too  little 
other  Great  Britain  would  reap  all  the  ad-  importance  to  justify  the  disturbance  of  the 
vantages  of  the  measure  disturbed  him.  peace  of  Europe. 

He,  therefore,  long  held  back.  He  de-  However  this  may  be,  the  treaty  of  luly, 
sired  that  the  treaty  should  be  temporary,  1840,  came,  very  inopportunely  for  the 
and  regarded  merely  as  an  experiment,  children  of  Africa,  to  disconcert  the  pro- 
He  suggested  the  term  of  ten  years  as  long  jects  of  Great  Britain  for  their  delive  iiice. 
enough  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial.  Here  again  M.  Guizot  was  engaged,  t  lough 
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far  less  to  his  credit  as  a  man  and  as  a  di¬ 
plomatist,  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Right 
of  Search.  M.  Thiers,  then  first  minister 
of  France,  has  since,  publicly,  in  the 
Chamber,  accused  M.  Guizot  of  having 
played  him  false  in  the  summer  of  1840,  of 
having  designedly  kept  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  going  on 
in  London  when  he  was  ambassador,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  dishonorable  purpose  of 
supplanting  him  in  the  post  of  minister. 
For  M.  Guizot’s  honesty  no  sane  man 
would  undertake  to  answer.  Intrigue  and 
hypocrisy  are  necessary  to  him.  He  rose 
by  them  originally,  and  now,  that  they  are 
less  necessary,  adheres  to  them,  perhaps 
out  of  habit,  or  gratitude.  He  hates  M. 
Thiers,  and  has  always  hated  him.  He  must, 
therefore,  when  he  saw  him  placed  over  his 
head,  have  ardently  desired  his  overthrow, 
and  been  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  one 
who  could  bring  it  about.  But  in  the 
transactions  of  1840,  which  terminated  in 
the  treaty  of  July,  we  doubt  whether  M. 
Guizot’s  inaptitude  for  business  did  not 
completely  neutralize  his  malice.  We 
shall  give  the  history  of  his  achievements, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty,  was  to  preserve  the  integrity  o<'  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  France  was  formally 
invited  to  co-operate  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies.  Not  that  our  foreign  min¬ 
ister  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  which 
the  French  had  for  some  time  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  Egypt,  but  that  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of  her  underhand  do¬ 
ings,  which,  however  congenial  to  her 
character,  it  was  believed  she  might  not 
like  to  have  brought  under  public  notice. 
But  Louis  Philippe  had  formed  his  own 
theory  of  Levantine  affairs,  which  he  per¬ 
suaded  M.  Thiers  to  seem,  at  least,  to 
adopt,  and  instructed  M.  Guizot  to  act 
upon.  His  policy,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  to  sacrifice  Turkey  to  Mohammed  Ali, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  gain  over  Lord 
Palmerston  to  these  views  ;  or,  secondly,  if 
that  were  found  impracticable,  to  address 
himself  to  the  representatives  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  co-operate  with  France  in 
thwarting  Great  Britain.  Here,  then,  we 
haveJM.  Guizot  pitted  against  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston.  They  had  the  same  materials  to 
work  upon,  the  same  tools,  external  to  their 
minds,  to  work  with.  They  entered  upon 
the_  arena,  each  with  the  power  of  a  great 
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country  at  his  back.  To  any  one  reason- 
ing  d  priori,  from  the  characters  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  men,  the  contest  never  could 
have  appeared  for  one  moment  doubtful. 
But  fortune  sometimes  prides  herself  on 
giving  practical  proofs  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  and,  therefore,  by  some  perverse 
concatenation  of  accidents,  she  might  have 
enabled  the  atrabilious  Huguenot  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  first  diplomatist  of  this  age. 
How  far  M.  Guizot  deserved  to  succeed, 
we  shall  presently  see.  Having  sounded, 
in  succession,  all  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  made  use  of  all  that  mixture  of  coaxing 
and  menace,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
genius,  sometimes  produces  effects  so  won¬ 
derful,  M.  Guizot  perceived  that  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomat¬ 
ist  worthy  to  wield  it,  was  a  thing  diffrcolt 
to  be  counteracted.  He  foresaw,  or  might 
have  foreseen,  the  isolation  in  which 
France  was  likely  to  be  placed,  by  the  di¬ 
plomatic  isolation  in  which  he  himself  ac¬ 
tually  stood.  He  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  witness  the  secret  agency  by  which  a  de¬ 
terminate  direction  was  given  to  the  great 
currents  of  European  affairs.  He  stood 
without  the  magic  circle,  and  could  dis¬ 
cern  nothing  of  the  characters  drawn  with¬ 
in  it.  He  'became  irritated,  fidgetly,  and 
perplexed.  He  sought  to  provoke  to  argu¬ 
ment  the  leading  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  intem¬ 
perate  moments  of  discussion,  they  would 
drop  something  that  might  enable  him  to 
guess  at  their  designs.  But  he  found  them 
impenetrable.  The  blunt  bonhomie  of  Ba¬ 
ron  Bulow,  the  quiet  taciturnity  of  Neu¬ 
mann,  the  stern  volubility  of  Brunnow,  and 
the  easy,  graceful  frankness  of  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston,  equally  puzzled  him. 

Still  there  were  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  think  it  probable  that  the  designs  of 
the  British  cabinet  would  be  defeated. 
The  soil  of  England,  though  not  fertile  in 
intriguers,  yet  produces,  from  time  to  time, 
a  few  who  are  active  in  proportion  to  the 
scantiness  of  their  numbers.  Into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  these  M.  Guizot 
fell  in  184(1.  Their  names  we  need  not 
mention,  though  they  are  at  present  enjoy¬ 
ing,  in  high  and  lucrative  situations,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  ignoble  services  which,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  they  were  supposed  to 
render  their  party.  One  of  these,  revolv¬ 
ing  perpetually  like  a  satellite  round  M. 
Guizot,  undertook  to  keep  him  exactly  in¬ 
formed  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
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parties  engaged  in  negotiating  the  dreaded  t  ly,  ‘Well,  is  your  roast  roasted  yeti’ 
treaty,  lie  affected  to  possess  the  most  ‘  No,’  answered  Bulow,  ‘  it  takes  a  long 
certain  sources  of  information,  spoke  of  [time  to  roast  our  roast.’  The  deputy-in- 
himself  as  a  sort  of  second  conscience  to  1  triguer  then  laughed  in  a  way  which  signi- 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  maintained,  that  to '  fied,  ‘1  know  that  as  well  as  you.’  He 
the  secret  thoughts  of  all  the  other  great  then  placed  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand 
diplomatists  he  knew  the  avenues.  This  on  the  baron’s  sleeve,  and  throwing  at  the 
was  charming  to  M.  Guizot;  for,  though  same  time  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  his  face, 
an  industrious  man,  he  was  not  unwilling  said,  ‘  Now  tell  me,  upon  tlic  faith  and 
to  be  relieved  from  some  portion  of  the  la-  honor  of  a  gentleman,  have  your  new  crt- 
bors  of  his  office,  especially  as,  in  reality,  dentials  arrived?’  The  Prussian  diplo- 
he  found  that  his  voluntary  coadjutor  did,  malist,  with  the  greatest  possible  frankness 
from  time  to  time,  bring  him  important  in-  and  simplicity,  replied  at  once,  ‘They 
telligence.  The  great  object  of  the  French  have  not.’  ‘Thank  you,’ rejoined  his  in¬ 
ambassador  was,  of  course,  to  prevent  alto-  terrogator,  ‘  that  is  all  1  want  to  know;’ 
gether,  if  possible,  the  conclusion  of  the  and,  bidding  him  good  morning,  hastened 
treaty;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  protract  the  to  report  to  the  arch-intriguer  the  important 
discussions,  and  postpone  its  signature,  till  discovery  he  had  made, 
it  should  be  too  late  to  undertake  opera-  This  intelligence,  immediately  conveyed 
lions  that  year  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  An  to  M.  Guizot,  completely  tranquillized  his 
important  event,  which  happened  in  the  mind.  He  felt  satisfied  that  no  progress 
midst  of  the  negotiations,  promised  the  ac-  could,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  made  to- 
complishment  of  his  most  ardent  wishes,  wards  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and, 
This  was  the  death  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  repairing  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
upon  which  the  intriguer  already  mentioned  diplomatists,  he  artfully  gave  vent  to  the 
hastened  to  M.  Guizot,  and  said,  ‘The  feelings  of  triumph  that  filled  his  mind.  He 
game  is  ours!  It  is  impossible  that  the  affected  to  compassionate  the  extreme  slow- 
signature  of  the  treaty  should  now  take  ness  of  their  movements,  and  said  they  w'ould 
place  in  time  to  commence  operations  this  be  far  less  likely  to  compromise  the  peace 
year.’  ‘  How  so?’  inquired  the  French-  of  Europe  if  they  acted  with  a  little  more 
man.  We  must  preface  the  reply  of  the  promptitude.  Otherwise,  unpleasant  events 
intriguer  by  a  brief  explanation.  When  a  might  occur,  which  would  not  only  frustrate 
sovereign  dies,  his  plenipotentiaries  at  for-  their  designs,  but  occasion  them  much 
eign  courts  lose  their  powers,  and  are  future  embarrassment.  Having  delivered 
treated  as  ambassadors  only  by  courtesy,  himself  of  this  political  homily,  he  forth- 
They  can  negotiate  nothing,  they  can  sign  with  returned  home,  and  forwarded  a  des- 
nothing,  unless  at  their  own  proper  peril,  patch  to  his  government.  This  document 
Now,  Baron  Bulow',  the  Prussian  ambassa-  M.  Guizot  designed  to  be  a  masterpiece, 
dor,  was  not  a  man  to  volunteer  his  respon-  It  was  intended  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
sibility,  and  the  intriguer  positively  main-  French  Cabinet,  the  belief  that  the  conclu- 
tained  that  his  new  credentials  had  not  ar-  sion  of  the  treaty  was  imminent,  that  he 
rived.  This  was  the  fact  insisted  on,  in  might  afterwards  take  credit  to  himself  for 
his  reply  to  M.  Guizot.  ‘  I  tell  you,’  said  having  overcome  the  most  formidable  ob- 
he,  ‘  that  Bulow  is  placed  hors  de  combat^  staclcs.  But  if  such  was  his  object,  he 
flo  that  you  may  make  yourself  perfectly  failed  completely ;  for,  though  the  obvious 
easy.’  ‘  That  I  can’t  do,’  rejoined  the  di-  meaning  of  the  language  employed  was 
plomatist,  ‘  until  we  are  assured  of  the  fact  such  as  we  have  stated,  M.  Thiers  thought 
you  state  from  the  baron’s  own  mouth.  In  it  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation, 
grave,  serious  affairs  like  these,  we  must  and,  in  fact,  detected  the  arriere  junsh  of 
not  act  upon  hearsay.  Could  you  not  his  ambassador.  The  French  Cabinet, 
sound  him?’  ‘  Why,  not  exactly,’  observed  therefore,  participated  in  the  confidence  of 
the  intriguer ;  ‘but — ,’ and  here  he  paused,  M.  Guizot,  and  enjoyed,  by  anticipation, 
and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  diplomatic  the  extreme  pleasure  of  outwitting  Great 
brow ;  ‘  but  I  think  we  have  a  friend  who  Britain.  Every  thing  now  was  supposed 
can  manage  this  business  for  us.’  The  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
deputy-intriguer,  accordingly,  by  accident,  Berlin  with  the  fate  of  the  East  in  his  bags, 
met  Baron  Bulow,  to  whom  he  was  well  None,  however,  arrived ;  and,  therefore,  up 
known,  and,  addressing  him  in  German,  to  the  very  morning  of  the  15th  of  July,  M. 
and  using  the  national  idiom,  said  careless-  Guizot  and  his  friend  the  intriguer,  contin- 
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ued  to  be  lulled  in  the  most  perfect  confi¬ 
dence,  making  no  exertions,  because  they 
believed  none  to  be  necessary.  On  that 
day,  however,  the  plenipotentiaries  met, 
brought  their  deliberations  to  a  ch-se,  and 
signed  the  convention,  Baron  Bulow  and 
all !  ‘  VV'hat  tlien,’  the  reader  may  exclaim, 

‘  was  the  Prussian  amhassailor  guilty  of  an 
untruth,  when  he  said  he  had  not  received 
his  new  credentials?’  By  no  means;  he 
had  not  received  tiiem  ;  hut  the  young  King 
of  Prussia  had,  immediately  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  written  him  a  letter,  authorizing  him 
to  act  in  all  cases  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  lie  did  not,  therefore,  require  any 
new  credentials;  a  fact  with  which  the  in¬ 
triguer,  on  whose  sagacity  M.  Guizot  de¬ 
pended,  was  not  acijuainted. 

’Pile  hopes  of  diplomatists,  however,  are 
not  easily  quenched.  It  immediately  occur¬ 
red  to  the  French  ambassador  and  his  friends 
that  active  operations  could  not  possibly 
commence  in  the  Levant  till  the  contracting 
parlies  should  have  exchanged  ratifications, 
which,  considering  the  distance  of  Con- 
staminople  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  they  could  not  do  in  less  than  two 
months.  Now',  two  months  from  the  15th 
of  .Inly  would  bring  them  to  the  15th  of 
September,  and  then  it  would  require  at 
least  a  fortnight  to  collect  the  fleets  on  the 
coast  of  Syria;  but  by  that  time  the  winds 
would  begin  to  blow,  which  render  naval 
operations  impracticable  on  that  coast.  It 
was  therefore  argued,  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  done  till  the  ensuing  season, 
and  that  France  would  consequently  enjoy 
ample  leisure  and  opportunities  to  bring  her 
influence  to  bear  upon  events,  and  discon¬ 
cert  the  designs  of  the  allied  powers.  This 
was  extremely  ingenious  reasoning,  but  it 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  one  single  act  of 
the  British  minister,  who  had  taken  care  to 
append  to  his  treaty  a  protocol,  empowering 
him  to  act  at  once.  Within  an  hour,  there-' 
fore,  after  the  signature  of  the  convention,  j 
the  order  was  on  its  w'ay  to  the  admiral’s, 
to  proceed  w'iihout  delay  to  the  coast  ofl 
Syria,  and  commence  operations.  It  would 
be  beside  our  purpc'se  to  enter  upon  the  re¬ 
capitulation  of  events  which  must  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  public.  It  may  be 
suflicieut  to  observe,  that  both  the  French 
ambassador  and  his  government  remained 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  course  it  w'as  in- 
tenderl  to  pursue,  as  well  as  of  the  moment 
of  action,  till  the  intelligence  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Beyrout  came  to  open  their 
eyes.  M.  Guizot  was  still  in  London  when 


the  news  arrived.  It  had  reached  Paris  by 
telegraph,  and  an  express,  with  a  copy  of 
the  ‘  Moniteur,’  containing  the  startling 
paragraph,  was  instantly  despatched  to 
London.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity,  of  that  com¬ 
pound  vanity  which  he  felt,  partly  as  a 
Frenchman  and  partly  as  a  diplomatist. 
He  had  persuaded  himself  that  France  was 
loo  great  a  power  to  be  set  at  nought  by 
the  rest  of  Furoj)e,  and  that  he  himself  was 
too  great  a  diplomatist  to  be  outwitted  by 
any  person  in  tbe  world.  This  conceit,  it 
was  now  clear,  had  placed  him  in  a  very 
humiliating  position,  and  his  indignation 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  credulity 
and  weakness  he  had  previously  displayed. 
He  read  over  the  paragraph  in  the  ‘  Moni¬ 
teur’  again  and  again,  his  dark  complexion 
growing  each  time  darker  and  darker,  till 
at  length,  having  wrought  himself  up  into 
a  towering  passion,  he  sallied  forth  to  vent 
his  fury  on  the  diplomatic  body. 

Such  is  an  exact  history  of  the  part  played 
by  M.  Guizot  in  the  affair  of  the  treaty  of 
July;  and  from  this  it  will,  we  think,  ap 
pear,  that  his  diplomatic  abilities  are  not 
of  the  first  order.  Had  he  possessed  far 
greater  capacity  than  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
he  would  not,  we  think,  have  succeeded  in 
counteracting  the  influence  ofGreat  Britain, 
but  a  more  skilful  and  daring  intriguer 
might,  nevertheless,  have  thrown  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  w'ay  of  the  negotiators,  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  might  have 
been  lost.  As  it  was,  we  firmly  believe  that 
I  the  efforts  of  M.  Guizot  did  not  retard  the 
signature  of  the  convention  by  a  single  hour. 

On  the  29lh  of  October  of  the  same  year, 

I  M.  Guizot  became  a  member  of  the  new 
French  Cabinet ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  became  its  chief,  un¬ 
der  the  designation  of  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Now-,  then,  it  may  be  said,  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  which  would  enable  bim 
to  give  solid  proofs  of  his  hostility  to  the 
slave-trade,  by  hastening  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  which,  as  ambassador,  he  had 
negotiated,  for  confirming  and  extending 
the  Right  of  Search.  But  the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
assumed  an  untoward  aspect.  The  latter 
country  felt,  or  fancied,  that  a  slight  had 
been  put  upon  her  by  the  allied  powers,  at 
the  instigation  of  England,  and  she  was 
consequently,  not  in  the  humor  to  treat 
with  us  on  any  subject,  much  less  on  one 
so  replete  with  difficulties  as  the  Right  of 
Search.  Our  own  cabinet  perceiving  this 
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to  be  the  case,  suffered  the  whole  matter  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant  was  settled,  and  French  excitement 
had  had  time  to  subside  into  its  ordinary 
channels.  A  convention  was  then  set  on 
foot,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  France  with  a  pretext  for  quitting  that 
attitude  of  menace  which  she  had  rashly 
and  foolishly  assumed,  and  soon  found  ex¬ 
tremely  irksome ;  we  allude  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Dardanelles,  ultimately  concluded 
at  London,  July  13,  1841 

Having  thus  apparently  smoothed  the 
way,  t!ie  British  cabinet  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  treaty  which  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated  during  the  early  part  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  should  forthwith  be  signed  and 
ratified.  And  now  we  come  to  speak  of 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  M. 
Guizot’s  whole  life,  one  of  those  acts  which 
reveal  a  man’s  real  principles,  which  dis¬ 
close  to  us  his  secret  theiTy  of  honor  and 
good  faith,  which,  in  short,  stamp  him  as 
what  he  is  for  the  present  age,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  he  is  to  hold  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  posterity.  The  British  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris,  having  been  instructed  to 
renew  his  representations  to  the  French 
government,  on  the  subject  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  received  from  M.  Guizot  the 
most  extraordinary  reply  ever  made  by  any 
minister  to  a  foreign  ambassadi  r.  He  could 
not,  with  ail  his  Jesuitism,  conceal  from 
Lord  Grenville  the  fact,  that  the  diplomatic 
defeat  indicted  on  him  in  the  July  of  the 
preceding  year,  still  remained  rankling  in 
his  breast.  He  had  been  beaten,  and  could 
neither  forgive  nor  forget  it.  He  felt  but 
too  happy,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  enabled  him  to  aim  a  blow  which 
he  fancied  must  tell  at  his  enemy.  Lord 
Palmerston,  and,  through  him,  at  the  whole  j 
Melbourne  administration.  The  state  of 
his  feelings,  on  this  occasion,  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken;  indeed,  he  was  at 
little  pains  to  disguise  it.  He  said,  that  as 
it  was  very  clear  the  Whigs  were  going  cut 
of  office,  he  should  not  pay  them  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  signing  the  treaty  with  them, 
but  reserve  it  for  their  successors,  with 
whose  views  and  principles  he  altogether 
sympathized. 

We  request  the  reader,  desirous  of  un¬ 
derstanding  what  manner  of  man  M.  Guizot 
is,  to  redecl  a  little  on  this  proceeding. 
The  original  idea  of  the  great  convention 
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in  question,  which  was  to  bind  together  tl.e 
leading  powers  of  the  world  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  humanity  from  tlie  most 
grievous  infliction,  and  from  the  deepest 
disgrace  which  has  ever  been  heaped  upon 
it,  belonged  altogether  to  Lord  l*aImerston. 

It  was  he  who  set  the  negotiations  on  foot, 
who  rendered  the  project  palatable  to 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  Prussia;  who 
overcame  all  but  the  final  obstacle,  which 
was  not  based  on  irresistible  circumstances, 
which  arose  out  of  no  misunderstanding 

^  ^  o 

between  nations  or  princes,  which  was  not 
suggested  by  any  apprehension  entertained 
by  any  of  the  contracting  parties — the  only 
obstacle  which  Lord  Palmerston  could  not 
surmount,  was  the  wounded  pride  and  pet¬ 
tifogging  revenge  of  M.  Guizot.  There  are 
able  and  honorable  men  who  give  this  per¬ 
son  credit  for  having  been  once  sincere  in 
his  hostility  to  the  slave-trade.  We  regret 
our  inability  to  adopt  this  favorable  ojiinion 
of  him,  not  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon 
any  Machiavellian  rule  of  interpretation, 
when  we  desire  to  explain  the  acts  of 
statesmen,  but  that  in  the  present  case,  the 
lower  we  [)itch  the  motive,  the  more  likely 
is  it  to  square  with  the  truth.  F(»r  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  we  fear  we  must  believe, 
that  M.  Guizot  never  cared  any  thing  at  all 
about  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  that 
his  sole  object  in  putting  himself  promi¬ 
nently  forward  was  to  gratify  his  insatiable 
thirst  of  notoriety.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
will  any  man  believe  that,  when  an  <  ppor- 
tunity  presented  itself  of  mitigating,  at 
once,  the  woes  of  millions,  he  wimld  have 
fallen  back  on  the  most  pitiful  party  con¬ 
siderations,  and  voluntarily  put  in  jeoj)ardy 
the  grand  scheme,  for  the  success  of  which 
he  once  pretended  to  be  so  solicitous  ?  Nay, 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  it  may  with 
truth  be  affirmed,  that  M.  Guizot  com¬ 
pletely  shipwrecked  the  In  pes  of  Africa; 
for  had  he,  when  applied  to,  in  1841,  by 
the  Whig  cabinet,  consented  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  signature  and  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
no  time  would  have  been  allowed  for  the 
organization  of  those  infamous  intrigues 
which  afterwards  led  France  to  play  so  dis¬ 
honorable  »part,  and  cast  upon  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  M.  Guizot  a  stain,  which  all  the 
sophistry  he  is  master  of — and  it  is  not  a 
little — w  ill  never  be  able  to  obliterate  But 
because  the  disgrace  of  this  transaction  is 
not  entirely  monopolized  by  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  we  must  proceed 
with  our  narrative  of  events. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  in  order  to  avenge 
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a  personal  defeat,  brou^lit  about  by  legiti-j 
mate  means  and  for  a  legitimate  object,  M. 
Guizot  extended,  in  1841,  iiis  most  active 
patronage  to  llie  slave-trade.  By  complet¬ 
ing  an  act  which  he  had  himself  commenced, 
he  might  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an 
end  to  it,  at  least  such  ums  the  profound 
persu  ision  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in 
Europe,  a  persuasion  which  he  himself,  also, 
had  always  professed  to  cherish;  but  when 
the  time  came  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the 
test,  when  Providence  had  moulded  events, 
and  placed  them  in  a  posture  so  favorable 
that  it  recpiired  only  a  single  act  of  a  single 
man’s  will  to  render  them  adequate  to  the 
production  of  the.  greatest  results  for  human¬ 
ity,  that  man,  because  his  pride  had  been 
humbled  a  year  before  by  a  British  states¬ 
man,  refused  to  perform  his  duty,  let  the 
consequences  to  humanity  be  ever  so  de¬ 
plorable.  We  invite  any  man,  we  invite  M. 
Guizot  himself,  to  give,  if  he  can,  any  other 
feasible  version  of  this  affair.  Well,  then,  | 
M.  Guizot  refused  to  sign  his  own  treaty  j 
during  the  whole  summer  of  1841,  because 
the  Whigs  were  in  office.  The  horrors  en¬ 
countered  by  thousands  of  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  middle 
passage,  weighed  nothing  with  him  when  i 
cast  into  the  balance  with  his  personal 
pique  against  Lord  Palmerston.  Better,  he  j 
thought,  that  those  unhappy  beings  should  ] 
writhe,  and  pine,  and  die  in  the  floating 
dungeons  prepared  for  them  by  fiendish  j 
speculators,  than  that  he  should  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  liberal  cabinet  of  England, 
and  not  reserve  what  he  himself  regarded 
simply  as  a  compliment  for  their  presumed 
successors.  We  w’ish  M.  Guizot  all  the  joy 
which  sober  reflection  on  this  subject  can  | 
afford  him.  He  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  get  up  the  statistics  of  the  question,  and  1 
determine  how’  many  Africans,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  were  sacrificed  to  his 
ignoble  egotism  ;  but  when  his  approaching 
retirement  from  office  supplies  him  with  the 
necessary  leisure,  he  may,  by  instituting  a] 
careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  make  some 
approximation  towards  the  number  of  his 
victims. 

W e  have  remarked  already  that  the  crim¬ 
inal  delay  which  took  place  in  signing  the 
treaty  of  1841,  was  not  attributable  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  French  minister.  The.  Tories 
came  into  office  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  considering  the  lavish  professions  of 
humanity  which,  as  a  party,  they  had  for 
some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  making, 
considering,  too,  that  they  have  in  their 
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ranks  several  distinguished  philanthropists, 
as  Sir  Harry  Inglis,  Lord  Ashley,  and  soon, 
it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
to  a  close  negotiations  undertal  en  solely  for 
the  repression  of  human  misery.  Even  the 
gratification  of  vanity  it  might  have  been 
supposed  would  have  impelled  them  imme¬ 
diately  to  conclude  an  affair,  which,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  their  predecessors 
were  unable  to  accomplish.  But,  in  the 
exultation  of  victory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  colleagues  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  Right 
of  Search.  They  were  loo  happy  to  find 
themselves  in  Downing-street,  and  devoted 
the  time  to  chuckling  and  rubbing  their 
hands,  and  receiving  the  felicitations  of 
their  friends.  What  were  the  wretched 
Africans  to  them?  They  had  beaten  the 
Whigs,  and  got  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  dis¬ 
pensing  for  years  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
empire.  Was  that  a  moment  to  disturb 
their  repose  with  troublesome  contests  about 
negroes,  and  cruisers,  and  treaties  exces¬ 
sively  hard  to  be  concluded  ?  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  resolved  to  take  warning  from  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor.  The  latter  had  devoted 
night  and  day  to  business,  had  concluded 
innumerable  conventions  advantajreous  to 
commerce  and  to  humanity,  had  augmented, 
by  his  genius  and  untiring  activity,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  influence  of  the  empire:  yet,  what 
had  been  his  reward  ?  Parliamentary  de¬ 
feat,  and  exclusion  from  office.  The  Tory 
foreign  secretary,  mindful  of  the  classical 
precept,  resolved  to  learn  wisdom  at  another 
man’s  expense.  As  Lord  Palmerston  had 
lost  office  by  diligently  and  boldly  perform¬ 
ing  his  duty.  Lord  Aberdeen  determined  to 
retain  it  by  doing  nothing.  That  this  was 
the  rule  by  which  he  secretly  shaped  his 
course,  any  one  may  convince  himself  who 
will  examine  the  history  of  the  Peel  admin¬ 
istration.  Had  it  felt  any  solicitude  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  it  would  in¬ 
stantly  have  applied  to  France  to  seal  and 
ratify  the  treaty  which  the  malice  of  M. 
Guizot  had  prevented  the  Whigs  from  con¬ 
cluding.  There  was  now  no  obstacle  in 
their  way.  Their  friend  over  the  channel 
would  have  been  happy  at  once  to  pay  them 
the  compliment  which  he  had  reserved  for 
them.  The  juncture  was,  in  all  rcspect.% 
the  most  favorable  that  could  have  been 
desired.  The  French  Chambers  were  not 
assembled.  There  was  no  particular  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  country,  so  that  the  cabinet 
was  quite  free,  as  it  was  quite  ready,  to  act 
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upon  its  own  responsibility.  But  Lord  I 
Aberdeen  bad  adopted  for  his  guidance  the  ■ 
maxim,  ‘slow  and  sure,’  though  he  has 
never  realized  more  than  the  first  half  of  it ; 
and,  therefore,  delayed  above  three  months 
to  invite  his  friend,  M.  Guizot,  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  important  treaty  already  .so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to.  No  objection  was 
made  ;  and  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  readily  affixed  his  sig-  j 
nature  to  the  document,  on  the  20th  of 
December.  Seven  days  after  this  act,  the) 
French  Chambers  assembled,  and  all  the  i 
arts  and  resources  of  intrigue  were  called 
into  play  to  prevent  its  ratification. 

The  United  States  had,  at  this  period,  in  | 
Paris,  an  ambassador  congenial  in  feelings! 
and  principles  to  M.  Guizot — we  mean 
General  Cass.  It  would  betray  us  into  too 
intricate  a  labyrinth  of  details,  to  explain 
all  the  secret  manceuvres  of  the  diplomatic 
general,  and  the  diplomatic  Huguenot,  who, 
about  this  time,  labored  strenuously  in 
common,  to  attain  an  object  ardently  de¬ 
sired  by  both.  They  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give  M.  Guizot  credit  for  sincerely 
desiring  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
would  be  slow  to’ conjecture  what  that  ob¬ 
ject  was;  though  the  pecidiar  character  ofj 
American  diplomacy  might,  ifcarefully  con- ' 
sidered,  serve  as  an  unerring  index  to  the 
truth.  M.  Guizot  had  hitherto  figured  in 
the  political  world  as  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
and,  as  such,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lynched  by  General  Cass,  had  he  caught  t 
him  any  where  ‘  convenient  ’  in  the  back- 
woods.  But  the  necessities  of  office,  like 
those  of  poverty,  make  men  acquainted  with 
‘  strange  bed-fellows.’  'J’hus,  in  the  winter 
ot  1841-42  we  find  the  abolitionist  Guizot, 
and  the  anti-abolitionist  Cass,  without  a 
single  thought  of  lynching  each  other,  cor¬ 
dially  co-operating  together  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some  common  purpose.  Their 
numerous  conferences  soon  proved  prolific. 
The  worthy  general  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  author;  and  having  been  long 
in  labor  with  a  manuscript,  was  at  length 
delivered  of  it,  and  astonished  the  world 
by  the  prodigious  birth.  It  was  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Right  of  Search.  Every  one 
who  knew  the  reputed  author,  felt  surprised  , 
at  the  cleverness  of  his  supposed  production. 
It  was  profoundly  profligate,  but  became 
popular  in  France  through  the  dash  ofj 
clever  vulgarity  which  pervaded  it.  But 
was  General  Cass  really  the  author?  The 
reader  shall  judge.  While  the  pamphlet 
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was  in  preparation,  the  American  ambassa¬ 
dor  was  consrantly  observed  circulating  to 
arid  fro  between  his  own  hotel  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  foreign  minister,  with  the  tip 
of  a  roil  of  manuscript  frequently  peeping 
forth  from  his  jiocket.  Day  after  day  they 
w’ere  closeted  for  hours  together,  and  the 
subject  of  their  amicable  discussion  was,  in 
most  cases,  the  treaty  recently  signed  in 
London.  M.  Guizot  laid  open  all  the  difli- 
culties  of  his  position  to  the  American, 
and,  with  those  power.s  of  logic  which  he 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  soon  convinced  him  of  two  things; 
first,  that  it  would  be  highly  politic  for 
General  Cass  to  vulgarize  and  father  JM, 
Guizot’s  pamphlet ;  and,  second,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties  for 
him  still  to  aftect,some  time  longer,  hostil¬ 
ity  to  the  slave-trade.  Having  thus  come 
to  an  understanding,  the  two  great  diploma¬ 
tists  proceeded  forthwith  to  play  their  re- 
I  spective  parts — the  American  to  get  up  a 
'  powerfid  and  wide-spread  agitation  against 
the  Right  of  Search,  and  the  Frenchman 
gradually  and  gracefully  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion. 

Of  conduct  like  this  what  shall  we  say  ? 
We  know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  private  life, 
save  tliat  of  giving  a  bill  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  dishonor  it  when  it  comes  due. 
And  what  were  the  interests  thus  sported 
witli  by  pettifogging  and  profligate  intrigu¬ 
ers?  No  less  than  the  interests  of  two 
great  divisions  of  the  earth.  For  if  Africa 
be  depoj)ulated  by  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
slaves,  if  her  wild  and  ferocious  hordes  of 
heathens  are  plunged  into  a  depth  of  barba¬ 
rism  and  demoralization  greater  than  that 
in  which  they  were  originally  found,  Amer¬ 
ica,  inhal)ited  lor  the  most  part,  by  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  is  no  less 
widely  and  jirofoundly  demoralized  by  the 
servile  population  she  receives,  and  the 
practices  to  which  she  is  driven  in  order  to 
hold  them  in  subjection.  Nor,  in  all  prol)- 
ability,  is  this  the  whole  of  the  penalty  that 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  crime 
of  dealirnr  in  human  beings.  In  the  slaves 
that  people  her  territories,  she  may  reckon 
so  many  enemies,  who  treasure  up,  and 
transmit  from  father  to  son  the  debt  of  ven¬ 
geance,  which  will  be  paid  in  blood  and 
slaughter  at  last.  The  history  of  ancient 
slavery  furnishes  what  may  possibly  prove  to 
be  a  parallel  case.  For,  in  the  course  of  gen¬ 
erations,  circumstances  enabled  the  victims 
of  oppression  to  turn  their  chains  into  hor¬ 
rid  arms  against  their  torturers,  and  to 
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single  rush  for  popularity  out  of  doors. 
For  M.  Guizot  is  not  one  of  those  who  en¬ 
tertain  any  partiality  towards  the  people, 
or  who  would  even  take  a  single  step  to 
purchase  their  good  opinion  or  co-operation, 
so  long  as  it  might  be  possible  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  But  society  is  made  up  of  shifting 
materials  in  France,  and  M.  Guizot  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  afford  to  affect  the 
stoic  and  despise  popularity.  He  beheld 
forming  in  Paris,  and  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  a  secret  association,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  The 
germ  of  this  infamous  society  is  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  Cuba,  whose  mer¬ 
chants,  together  with  those  of  Porto  Rico, 
collected  by  subscription  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  and  sent  it  by  secret  emissaries 
to  the  French  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  over  the  demagogues  of  the  press 
and  the  Chambers,  to  get  up,  if  possible, 
a  national  agitation  against  the  Right  of 
Search.  These  public-spirited  efforts 
quickly  excited  emulation  among  congenial 
minds  in  France.  The  slave-merchants 
of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  and  of  every  port 
in  the  kingdom,  felt  the  most  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  by  their  contributions 
greatly  enriched  the  fund  destined  to  pur¬ 
chase  logic  and  eloquence  in  the  Parisian 
market,  where  both  greatly  abound,  and  are 
generally  venal. 

By  these  means  a  violent  storm  was  soon 
raised  against  the  ministers,  still  supposed 
to  be  swayed  by  British  influence,  synony¬ 
mous  in  the  case  under  consideration  with 
the  influence  of  virtue  and  morality.  The 
hirelings  of  the  press,  and  the  hirelings  of 
the  Chambers,  vied  with  each  other  in 
tempestuous  patriotism.  People  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  not  at  all  suspecting  the 
source  of  the  inspiration,  wondered  at  the 
prodigious  hatred  which  the  mint-masters 
of  public  opinion  in  France  had  suddenly 
conceived  for  us.  Every  day  our  pride, 
our  ambition  and  our  perfidy  were  celebra¬ 
ted  in  a  hundred  journals,  while  the  Cham¬ 
bers  rang  with  a  succession  of  furious 
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speeches  all  equally  complimentary  to  our 


carry  them  away  captive,  and  make  them 
servants  of  servants,  till  the  whole  detesta¬ 
ble  race  was  extinguished.  Let  America 
bear  this  fact  in  mind  ;  far  as  she  lies  from 
the  great  seats  of  civilization,  punishment 
will  sooner  or  later  reach  her.  Providence 
has  a  long  arm,  and  chastisement  may  come 
when  she  least  expects  it  and  is  least  pre¬ 
pared  to  ward  off  its  consequences.  And 
what  we  say  to  America,  we  say  to  all 
those  who  aid  and  abet  her  in  her  crimes, 
who,  for  money,  or  place,  or  authority,  af¬ 
ford  facilities  to  the  miscreants  that  prowl 
about  the  African  coast  to  kidnap  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  helpless  natives,  and  consign 
them  to  hopeless  slavery  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world,  or  to  death  in  its  most  cruel 
or  revolting  form  on  the  middle  passage 
In  this  guilt  our  Tory  rulers  have  largely 
participated.  We  have  proved,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  they  might  easily  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  France  the  ratification  of  the 
Right  of  Search  treaty  which  would  have 
compelled  her  to  co-operate  with  us  in  put¬ 
ting  down  the  infamous  traffic.  Bu  they 
voluntarily  allowed  the  ojiportunity  to  slip 
by.  Their  friends  and  proteges  across  the 
Channel  would  not  at  the  moment  referred 
to  have  refused  them  any  thing,  because 
M.  Guizot  had  not  yet  made  the  discovery, 
that  more  was  to  be  gained  by  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States,  than  by  act¬ 
ing  honorably  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
keeping  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged. 

M.  Guizot  when  he  first  came  to  office, 
finding  the  Conversalive  party  in  great 
strength,  and  generally  disposed  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  with  England,  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  same  views  on  the  Right 
of  Search  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  af¬ 
fecting  for  some  years,  regarding  this  step 
as  calculated  to  strengthen  him  in  his  posi¬ 
tion.  M.  Thiers  had  fallen  through  the 
prevalence  of  English  influence.  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries.  M. 

Guizot  understood  this,  and  shaped  his  own 
course  accordingly.  He  systematically 
separated  himself  from  all  the  partisans  of 
war,  and  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity 

to  discover  fresh  grounds  upon  which  the  !  character.  It  seemed  that  a  moral  epidem- 
interests  of  the  two  countries  might  approx- 1  ic  had  seized  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
imate  and  coalesce.  At  first  he  was  ena-j  France.  And  this  was  actually  the  case; 
bled  to  avail  himself  of  this  element  of;  for  although  the  originators  of  the  disease 
strength  without  sacrificing  any  other,  j  introduced  it,  as  smugglers  do  contraband 
That  is  to  say,  he  could  exhibit  his  leaning  1  goods,  for  gain,  the  infection  was  soon 
towards  England  without  diminishing  his  I  transmuted  out  of  an  artificial  into  a  real 
support  in  the  Chambers,  and  so  long  as  1  one,  and  spread  through  the  population 
this  continued  to  be  the  case,  he  cared  not  |  more  rapidly  than  the  plague  virus.  To 
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understand  the  practicability  of  such  a  pro-  Upon  a  people  possessed  by  such  a  per- 
cess,  it  is  necessary  to  have  had  some  expe-  suasion,  the  declamation  of  General  Cass, 
rience  of  the  French  people,  to  have  studied  and  the  other  advocates  of  the  slave-trade, 
them,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  the  provin-  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  powerful 
ces,  and  ascertained  how  few  are  the  ideas,  effect.  They  did  not  at  all  investigate  the 
how  crude  and  vapory  the  opinions,  how  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  but  tricked 
lax,  uncertain,  and  vacillating  the  princi-  up  a  one-sided  view  of  it,  addressed  to  the 
pies  of  which  they  are  possessed.  There  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  French, 
is  probably  in  the  world  no  community  so  They  dwelt  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the 
mobile  as  that  of  France.  An  insatiable  flag  of  France  by  the  British  cruiser,  when 
thirst  for  novelty  torments  every  single  it  boarded  a  merchant-vessel,  and  insisted 
member  of  it,  and  urges  him  to  wander  in  upon  overhauling  its  papers;  but  they 
every  direction  in  which  he  fancies  its  ex-  omitted  to  state,  that  French  cruisers  sta- 
citement  may  be  found.  Being  ignorant  of  tioned  upon  the  same  coast,  were  empow- 
the  good  or  evil  that  may  exist  in  the  ered  to  exercise  precisely  the  same  right 
character  of  neighboring  nations,  he  is  over  English  merchant-vessels.  It  is  sur- 
eternally  forming  a  wrong  estimate  of  them,  prising  that  this  privilege,  so  flattering  to 
sometimes  exalting  and  loving  them  be-  their  vanity,  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the 
yond  measure,  and  presently,  without  whole  system.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
rhyme  or  reason,  veering  round  and  hating  time  that  French  officers  had  enjoyed  the 
them  with  equal  intensity.  But  chief  of  opportunity  of  visiting  and  examining  the 
all,  the  Frenchman  hates  the  English,  for  interior  of  British  ships.  But  neither  this 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  he  is  con-  nor  any  thing  else  could  blind  them  to  the 
scious  of  their  superiority,  of  their  steadi-  fact  of  our  overwhelming  maritime  superi- 
ness,  of  their  industry,  of  their  rectitude,  ority,  from  the  acknowledgment  of  which 
and  of  the  superior  influence  which  they  they  sought  to  escape,  by  resisting  the 
consequently  exercise  upon  the  councils  of  Right  of  Search. 

foreign  states,  and  the  preferences  of  for-  To  the  popular  clamor  thus  raised,  M. 
eign  nations.  In  illustration  of  tins  truth  Guizot  yielded,  and  refused  to  ratify  the 
w'e  may  relate  an  anecdote,  which,  though  treaty,  which,  with  his  sanction,  and  by  his 
it  may  lose  much  of  its  point  from  the  sup-  own  direction,  the  French  ambassador  had 
pression  of  names,  will  yet  be  felt  to  be  signed  in  London.  A  more  disgraceful 
characteristic,  A  statesman  now  living  proceeding  than  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
and  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  sagaci-  mention.  M.  Guizot  may,  no  doubt,  plead 
ty,  on  one  occasion,  while  minister,  applied  in  mitigation  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber 
himself  to  prevent  our  concluding  a  com-  and  the  clamors  of  the  people.  But  the 
mercial  treaty  with  a  neighboring  state,  apology  will  not  avail  him.  He  should 
The  British  government  on  hearing  of  have  resigned,  rather  than  have  encoun- 
these  intrigues,  directed  our  ambassador  tered  the  opprobrium  with  which  such  an 
formally  to  complain  of  them.  It  w  as  ex-  act  must  forever  cover  his  name.  The  Due 
pected  that  he  would  rebut  the  charge,  or  de  Broglie,  Dr.  Lushington’s  coadjutor  in 
seek  to  escape  from  it  by  some  convenient  the  mixed  commission,  has  very  properly 
subterfuge.  Not  at  all.  He  frankly  ac-  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Chamber, 
knowledged  what  he  had  done,  and  said  in  the  whole  of  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
that  in  justice  to  his  own  countrymen  he  ject,  by  describing  it  as  at  once  frivolous 
must  on  all  occasions  continue  to  do  the  and  cowardly.  He  says,  ‘  it  was  bold  to 
same,  *  For,*  said  he,  with  the  most  charm  make  use  of  its  power,  because  no  respon- 
ing  naivete,  ‘  though  it  may  be  stipulated  sibility  was  attached  to  it,  while  it  yet  ab- 
hv  treaty  that  your  merchants  are  to  be  surdly  sought  to  impose  responsibility  upon 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  the  minister  whom  it  deprived  of  power.’ 
other  nations,  that  equality  would  exist  only  He  forgot  to  add,  that  a  ministry  which  re- 
upon  paper ;  because,  such  is  your  capital,  tains  office  under  such  circumstances,  is 
perseverance,  and  enterprise,  that  you  inva-  still  baser  than  the  Chamber  which  seeks 
riably  beat  your  rivals  out  of  the  field  !’  Our  to  place  it  in  a  situation  so  dishonorable, 
minister  felt  the  compliment,  which  experi-  Reasoning  from  occurrences  like  these, 
ence  had  convinced  him  was  well  deserved,  w’e  might  be  disposed  to  regard  a  French 
But  he  did  not  the  less  on  that  account  won-  minister  in  the  light  of  a  mere  parliament- 
der  at  the  simplicity  of  the  statesman,  who,  ary  reporter.  He  does  not  receive  from 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  could  be  so  the  legislature  the  power  to  act  according 
candid. 
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to  the  best  of  liis  own  judgmenl,  but  accepts  | 
office  as  a  sort  of  delegate  of  the  Chambers. 
Whoever  is  acquainted,  liowever,  with  the 
practice  of  constitutional  governments,  must 
know,  that  although  parliament  determines 
who  shall  be  minister,  and  how  long  he 
shall  remain  in  office,  it  does  not  imperi¬ 
ously  prescribe  to  him  the  policy  he  shall 
pursue  while  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 
But  there  is  no  extremity  of  humiliation  to 
which  M.  Guizot  and  his  friends  will  not 
submit,  in  order  to  retain  the  show  of  power, 
the  mere  trappings  of  authority,  without 
the  reality.  Still,  even  he  considered  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move  cautiously  in  the 
retrograde  career  upon  which  he  and  his 
countrymen  had  entered.  For,  when  the 
advocates  ‘of  the  slave-trade,  having  pre¬ 
vented  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  lb4l, 
proceeded  to  insist,  also,  upon  the  abroora- 
tion  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  M. 
Guizot  declined  to  proceed  so  far  in  the 
first  instance.  He  said,  it  was  a  rule  of 
diplomacy  never  to  make  to  any  for-  j 
eign  state  a  demand  which  you  are  sure  it 
will  refuse  to  grant.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  he  maintained,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  an  act  of  weakness,  or  of  mad¬ 
ness  ;  of  weakness,  if,  having  made  the  de¬ 
mand,  France  were  afterw'ards  to  omit  in¬ 
sisting  upon  it  at  all  hazards  ;  and  of  mad¬ 
ness,  if  she  should  so  insist,  and  thus  in¬ 
volve  herself  in  a  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
war  But,  as  M.  Larcy  once  observed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French  for¬ 
eign  minister  has  at  his  command  doctrines 
suited  to  all  occasions,  lie  is  nut  one  of 
those  statesmen  wffio  tower  above  events 
and  circumstances,  and  impart  to  them  a 
character  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  his 
own  idiosyncrasies;  but  rather  receives 
from  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  shall  profess  and  the  exposition 
he  shall  give  of  them. 

When  M.  Guizot  made  his  famous  decla¬ 
ration  about  the  weakness  or  madness  of 
proposing  to  Great  Britain  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  above  referred  to,  he  over¬ 
looked  one  thing,  which  should  by  all  means 
have  been  taken  into  account;  that  is,  he 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  it  was  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  not  Lord  Palmerston,  to  whose 
guardianship  the  external  relations  of  the 
British  empire  were  intrusted.  This  dis¬ 
play  of  want  of  judgment  is  surprising,  even 
in  M.  Guizot.  Being  a  Tory  himself,  he 
should  have  known  better  of  what  stuff  a 
Tory  minister  is  made,  should  have  known 
that  his  ruling  passion  is  to  provide  for  his 


own  ease  and  convenience  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  interest ;  and  should  have  re¬ 
collected,  moreover,  that  of  all  Tory  minis¬ 
ters  that  exist,  or  have  ever  existed.  Lord 
Aberdeen  is  the  one  of  whom  this  is  most 
emphatically  true.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
actuated  by  no  personal  hostility  to  his  lord- 
ship.  He  is,  we  dare  say,  a  very  pleasant 
person,  very  affable,  very  obliging,  and  very 
much  addicted  to  long  explanations,  more 
especially  when  desirous  to  exculpate  him¬ 
self.  All  this  betokens  great  inherent  ami¬ 
ability,  because  it  can  only  arise  from  a 
wish  to  afford  pleasure  to  all  around  him. 
Still,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  an  extremely  bad 
foreign  minister,  who  introduces  into  the 
grave  transactions  of  state  the  little,  frivol- 
ous  courtesies  of  common  life,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  a  national  interest,  or  even  a  great 
principle,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
feelings  of  an  individual.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  most 
charitable  construction  on  his  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  in  consideration  of  w  Inch,  the  reader 
should  give  us  credit  for  being  actuated  bv 
I  none  but  public  motives,  when  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  culled  upon  to  speak  with  peculiar 
harshness  of  any  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  act  by  which  INI.  Guizot 
w'as  delivered  from  his  greatest  difficulties, 
we  mean  that  infamous  treaty  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  Ashburton  Capit¬ 
ulation.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  for 
us,  or  for  any  other  man  in  his  senses,  to 
profess  a  preference  of  peace  before  war. 
Every  body  must  do  so.  The  universal 
dictates  of  humanity  and  common  sense 
determine  invincibly  to  such  a  preference. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  possible  for  nations 
to  be  so  circumstanced,  that  the  prolonaa- 
tion  of  peace  instead  of  being  a  hlessfng 
must  prove  a  curse  to  them,  because  it 
must  diminish  their  honor.  And  let  no  one 
think  that  the  honor  of  states  is  an  empty 
sound.  It  is  far  otherwise.  What  is  iiieant 
by  the  honor  of  states  is  simply  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  uprightness,  for  good  faith,  for 
inflexible  adherence  to  principles,  for  un¬ 
flinching  firmness  in  keeping  their  engage¬ 
ments,  for  a  high  and  chivalrous  devotion 
to  what  they  esteem  to  be  their  paramount 
duties.  And  what  duty  can  be  more  bind¬ 
ing  than  that  which  we  owe  to  humanity? 
Yet,  by  the  odious  Ashburton  Capitulation, 
on  behalf  and  with  the  approbation  of  his 
colleagues.  Lord  Aberdeen  not  only  broke 
faith  with  a  portion  of  our  Canadian  sub- 
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jects,  who  were  delivered  over  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  detested,  but  yielded  to 
the  menaces  of  the  United  States  the  first 
relaxation  of  a  principle,  by  a  conscientious 
devotion  to  which  Great  Britain  has  acquir¬ 
ed  her  greatest  glory.  But  what  renders 
this  sacrifice  most  inexcusable  is  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  called  for.  We  might  surely, 
had  we  so  pleased  have  made  a  present  of 
important  territories  to  the  United  States, 
without  making  any  reference  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave-trade.  There  was  no 
necessary  connexion  between  the  subjects, 
neither  could  the  coupling  together  of 
things  so  heterogeneous  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  that  it  proceeded  from  a  resolution 
to  remove  at  once  all  causes  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries,  because  the 
Oregon  boundary  having  been  left  unde¬ 
termined,  the  chance  of  collision  remained 
as  imminent  as  ever.  We  are  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  divine  why  Lord  Ashburton 
vvas  sent  to  America,  unless,  we  suppose, 
that  the  Tories  desired  to  put  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  doing  something,  though  that 
something  should  be  prolific  of  the  most 
grievous  mischiefs  in  all  time  to  come. 
Jlowever,  we  have  to  do  just  now  with  one 
phasis  only  of  this  pernicious  act,  the  aban- 
<lonment  of  the  liight  of  Search, in  deference 
to  the  United  States.  That  the  capitulator 
felt  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  language  of  those  articles  in 
the  treaty  which  constitute  the  monument  i 
of  his  guilt.  It  is  evident,  that  every  word 
was  conceived  and  br*ought  forth  in  shame, 
and  that  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  hu¬ 
miliation  accompanied  the  signing  of  the 
convention.  We  are  as  sure  of  this  as  if 
vve  had  been  among  the  most  intimate  of 
Lord  Ashburton’s  friends  at  the  time;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  should  have  put  his  hand  to 
such  a  document  without  being  conscious 
that  he  was  signing  th'e  death-warrant  of  his 
own  fame.  With  another  celebrated  delin¬ 
quent,  therefore,  who  may  only  be  more 
distinguished,  because  he  acted  on  a  v.aster 
theatre,  it  is  probable  that  secretly,  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  he  must  have  murmur¬ 
ed,  while  he  consummated  his  country’s 
shame  and  his  own  : — Quarit  vellem  ncscirc 
littcras.  'Fo  that,  however,  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say.  It  is  Lord  .Vshburton’s  afiair 
and  let  him  see  to  it.  W^e  have  only  a<l- 
verted  to  this  treaty  at  ail,  in  order  to  show 
how  opportunely  it  was  concluded  to  re¬ 
lieve  iM.  Guizot  from  his  most  pressing 
difficulties,  and  gave  him  courage  to  under- 
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take  an  enterprise  which  he  had  so  recently 
characterized  as  an  act  of  extreme  weak¬ 
ness  or  madness. 

In  justice  even  to  him,  however,  we  must 
review  ail  the  influences  to  which  he  suc¬ 
cumbed,  partly,  perhaps,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  his  own  creating,  but  partly  also 
accidental.  In  the  case  of  administrations 
constructed  upon  certain  principles,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  the  reverse 
of  a  well-known  maxim,  that  union  is 
strength ;  for  the  union  of  two  feeble  cabi¬ 
nets  appears  only  to  generate  additional 
weakness  in  each.  Thus,  the  Peel  cabinet 
exposes  itself  to  contempt  by  the  vain  ef¬ 
forts  it  makes  to  support  M.  Guizot  in 
office ;  while  the  Guizot  cabinet,  laying 
hold  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  only  finds  itself  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  let  the  reader  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  wonderful  proceedings 
of  these  two  ministries.  M.  Guizot,  after 
having  pitifully  given  way  in  the  affair  of 
the  treaty  of  1?<41,  thought  himself  entitled, 
on  the  ground  of  that  concession,  firmly  to 
take  his  stand  on  the  two  previous  treaties, 
and  of  course  expected,  that  his  English 
friends  would  be  careful  to  do  nothing  that 
should  have  the  effectW  weakening  his  po¬ 
sition.  Without  being  at  all  hostile  to  ne- 
gro  slavery,  he  may  have  desired  to  pause 
somewhere  in  his  concessions  to  the  slave- 
traders,  through  fear  of  hazarding  his  own 
weak  government,  by  bringing  France  into 
I  collision  with  Great  Britain.  But  what 
did  the  Tories  do?  Did  they  act  so  as  to 
strengthen  his  hands?  Was  their  policy 
calculated  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  people  the  opinion  that  England 
would  go  to  war  rather  than  relinquish  any 
of  the  concessions  in  favor  of  humanity, 
which  she  had  wrung  from  other  Christian 
powers?  Far  from  it.  While  their  Hu 
guenot  protege  was  surrounded  by  the  most 
tumultuous  sea  of  intrigue  and  clamor,  they 
concluded  with  the  United  States  a  conven 
tion  calculated  to  multiply  his  difficulties 
ten-fold,  by  proving  practically  the  correct 
ness  of  the  notion,  that  by  insolence  and 
perseverance  Great  Britain  might  be  bullied 
into  a  course  which,  in  her  heart,  she  vehc 
mently  reprobated.  By  this  proceeding, 
.M.  Guizot  was  deprived  of  the  pretext,  that 
he  was  withheld  from  insisting  on  the  abro 
gation  of  the  treaties  of  I8B1  and  18B3,  by 
the  conviction  that  England  would  rather  go 
to  war  than  yield.  It  does  not  signify  a  tittle 
in  the  present  discussion,  what  were  M. 
Guizot’s  own  secret  leanings !  As  we  have 
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already  observed  repeatedly,  we  think  he 
had  none,  but  was  ready  to  adopt  and  con¬ 
tend  for  any  thing  which  appeared  to  prom¬ 
ise  duration  to  his  ministry.  It  would,’ 
however,  be  paying  him  too  high  a  coinpli- 1 
ment  to  affirm  that  his  selfishness  was  en- ' 
lightened,  and  that  he  generally  foresaw  j 
what  course  it  would  be  best  for  his  own 
purpose  to  pursue.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he 
fluctuated  incessantly,  that  he  was  for 
the  Right  of  Search  when  it  seemed , 
to  bode  him  any  good,  and  that  he  was ! 
against  it  when  the  contrary  seemed  to  be  j 
the  case.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to! 
all  his  apparent  partialities.  From  this  an-  ! 
archical  state  of  his  mind  it  must  result,  that  { 
all  who  attempt  to  follow  his  career  will  be  j 
betrayed  into  apparent  contradictions. —  | 
They  will  represent  him  asplaying  different ; 
games,  as  willing  different  things,  as  sway- ' 
ed  by  different  preferences.  The  fault, 
however,  lies  not  in  them  but  in  him.  He 
has  all  his  life  been  a  man  of  expediency,  a 
man  of  shifts,  a  man  who  never  could  for- 
mularize  his  politics  into  a  creed,  and  say 
what  he  believed  and  what  he  disbelieved. 
The  fact  is,  that  his  creed  has  never  con¬ 
tained  more  than  one  article,  namely,  that 
it  is  desirable  for  M.  Guizot's  own  sake 
that  he  should  be  minister  of  France.  No 
other  view  of  the  man’s  character  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  comprehend  his  actions,  but  this 
makes  every  thing  clear.  For  example,  we 
have  asserted  al>ove,  that  M.  Guizot  has  all 
along  been  hostile  to  the  Right  of  Search ; 
that  he  encouraged  the  agitation  got  up 
against  it  in  France ;  that  he  even  wrote 
the  pamphlet  published  by  General  Cass, 
which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else 
to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  national  prejudi¬ 
ces  of  his  countrymen.  VVe  have  also  said, 
that  theAshburton  Capitulation  occurred  in¬ 
opportunely,  and  might  be  reckoned  among 
the  hostile  influences  with  which  he  had 
to  struggle.  But  how  do  we  reconcile  these 
statements  ?  Simply  by  showing,  that  M. 
Guizot  desired  at  once  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  England,  and  to  be  popular  in 
France;  that  to  promote  the  former  pur¬ 
pose  he  was  ostensibly  favorable  to  the 
Right  of  Search,  and  that  to  promote  the 
latter  he  was  determined  to  abandon  it, 
not,  however,  as  of  his  own  will,  but  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  pressure  from  without,  which 
the  English  cabinet  itself  should  recognize 
as  amounting  to  a  necessity. 

This  was  the  difficult  game  which  M. 
Guizot  determined  from  the  outset  to  play, 
though  he  was  frequently  deterred  from  the 
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prosecution  of  it  by  the  appearance  of 
things  around  him,  which  sometimes  pro¬ 
pelled  him  towards  the  English  Alliance ; 
sometimes  hurried  him  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  and  at  length  left  him  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  incertitude,  from  which  he  can 
only  be  delivered  by  retirement  from  office. 
But  how  his  embarrassments  sprang  up  and 
became  complicated  around  him,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire.  As  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  1842,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  very  discussions  which  M.  Guizot 
affected  to  regard  as  justificatory  of  his  bad 
faith  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  he 
had  signed,  a  notorious  Louis  Philippiste 
and  supporter  of  the  Guizot  cabinet,  al¬ 
ready  adverted  to  the  necessity  which  he 
maintained  France  was  under  of  retracing 
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her  steps*  and  completely  emancipating  her 
flag  from  the  surveillance  of  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  he  contended  not  merely 
that  the  minister  ought  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  1841,  but  that  he  should  at  once 
open  negotiations  for  annulling  those  of 
1831  and  1833.  In  concluding  a  long 
speech,  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  this 
effect,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majori¬ 
ty.  But  did  Monsieur  Guizot  acquiesce  in 
the  policy  thus  recommended  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers  ?  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  did  not. 
But  what  were  his  reasons  ?  that  the  faith 
of  France  was  pledged  ?  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  were  at  stake?  no  such  thing. 
He  placed  the  question  on  the  lowest  level 
possible,  and  dwelt  simply  on  the  absurdity 
or  the  danger  of  pressing  such  a  proposition 
upon  England.  He  insinuated,  moreover, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  taking 
such  a  step. 

Besides,  the  system,  he  contended, 
against  which  the  Chamber  declaimed 
with  so  much  violence,  worked  well,  both 
answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established — namely,  the  obstruction  of  the 
slave-trade — and  allowing  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  freedom  to  legitimate  commerce, 
since  during  ten  years,  only  one  abuse 
worth  mentioning,  had  occurred.  This 
was  intended  as  a  sop  for  England.  It  i.s 
in  displays  of  this  kind,  that  M.  Guizot 
chiefly  exhibits  ability,  when  illustrating 
the  truth  proclaimed  by  M.  Larcy,  that  he 
has  ready  cut  and  dried  doctrines  for  all 
occasions.  He  has  not  studied  ethics  for 
nothing ;  but,  when  opportunity  serves, 
can  cull  from  the  moral  repertory  of  his 
memory,  dignified  sentiments  to  be  put 
forward  in  pompous  and  sounding  phrases, 
well  calculated  to  elicit  admiration  from 
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an  assembly  of  sophists.  It  suited  his  that  as  often  as  war  had  broken  out  be- 
purpose  just  then  to  bestow  a  little  cajolery  tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  com- 
upon  England.  Intending  to  act  most  shab-  mercial  navy  of  the  latter  had  always  fallen 
bily  towards  her,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  prey  to  the  former.  In  that  case  she  has 
no  harm  to  perfume  the  offence  with  a  few  no  new  indignity  to  dread,  and  M.  Guizot 
sweet  words.  He  therefore  maintained  is  doing  nothing  which  all  preceding  French 
that  the  object  of  this  country  was  not,  as  ministers  have  not  done, 
many  supposed,  to  establish  maritime  su-  We  may  here,  by  the  way,  make  one  or 
premacy  under  color  of  putting  down  the  two  remarks,  w  hich,  if  properly  considered, 
slave-trade,  but  that  our  designs  were  sim-  and  allowed  their  due  weight,  may  spare 
ply  what  we  professed  them  to  be.  the  politicians  of  Paris  a  great  deal  of  use- 

His  rival  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Thiers,  less  uneasiness.  In  the  first  place  the  Right 
gave  utterance  on  the  same  occasion  to  an  of  Search  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  sign  of  our 
opinion  which  would  embarrass  a  stales-  maritime  superiority,  nor  would  France, 
man  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  if  he  supposing  we  were  to  suffer  the  wdiole  duty 
meant  to  pursue  the  course  which  there  is  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  devolve 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be  pursued  by  on  her,  be,  on  that  account,  a  jot  the  nearer 
M.  Thiers.  He  lamented  that  the  conven-  to  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  Secondly,  upon 
tions  of  1831  and  1833,  had  ever  been  en-  tne  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  tw'o 
tered  into;  but,  seeing  that  they  had,  he  countries,  several  other  consequences  would 
considered  the  act  irrevocable.  But  w'here-  ensue,  besides  those  enumerated  by  M. 
fore  did  he  lament  it?  Why,  because  for-  Thiers.  We  should,  in  the  first  place, 
sooth,  France  had  thus  been  playing  into  the  seize  upon  the  French  West  Indies  and 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  and  conceding  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  though  w'e 
her  maritime  advantages,  which,  accord-  might  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
ing  to  them,  she  did  not  possess  before,  general  peace,  restore  those  colonies — 
These  gentlemen,  considering  the  rank  which,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful — 
they  hold,  and  the  opportunities  at  their  our  garrulous  and  boastful  neighbors  would 
command  for  acquiring  knowledge,  con-  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re-establish 
tinue  to  entertain  very  strange  notions,  both  slavery.  This  hint  we  throw  out  for  the 
of  themselves  and  us.  Does  M,  Thiers  especial  consideration  of  the  slave-holders 
think  that  the  naval  superiority  of  England  of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  Next,  we  should 
depends  on  any  concessions  of  France?  destroy,  capture,  or  block  up  in  harbor. 
Does  he  think  that  the  having  of  a  few  anti-  the  fleets  of  France,  as  no  man  can  for  a 
slavery  cruisers  on  the  western  coast  of  moment  doubt,  who  compares  our  naval 
Africa,  will  very  materially  influence  the  forces  with  hers.  We  could  put  to  sea  near¬ 
relative  naval  strength  of  the  two  coun-  ly  seventy  sail  of  the  line,  not  to  insist  just 
tries?  He  would  at  least  have  had  the  now  on  our  overwhelming  steam  navy; 
public  believe  that  such  was  his  opinion  ;  while  France,  with  all  her  efforts,  could 
for,  ill  order  to  diminish  the  poor  popularity  not  possibly  reckon  on  more  than  twenty- 
of  M.  Guizot,  he  affirmed  that  every  slates-  four  or  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line.  But  the 
man  viewed  with  terror  the  future  which  greatest  difference  remains  to  be  noticed, 
the  cabinet  was  preparing  lor  France !  the  difference  in  the  officers  and  seamen. 
From  this  it  would  of  course  be  inferred,  which  is  so  great  as  to  be  wholly  inappre- 
that  the  past  had  been  different,  and  that  ciable.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  Tories, 
all  other  ministers  had  exhibited  more  fore-  for  party  purposes,  were,  in  and  out  of  par- 
thought  that  M.  Guizot,  and  managed  pub-  liament,  depreciating  our  navy,  and  repeat- 
lie  affairs  so  as  to  ward  off  the  frightful  ing  the  boast  of  some  silly  Parisian  jour- 
consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  the  nalist,  that  France  possessed  73,000  re¬ 
policy  now  pursued.  Had  M.  Thiers  gistered  seamen,  it  was  proved  by  exact  re¬ 
thought  proper  to  indulge  in  such  an  in-  turns,  that  our  registered  seamen  amounted 
ginuation,  the  Chamber  was  quite  in  the  to  370,000.  With  elements  of  maritime 
humor  to  applaud  him.  But  the  vanity  of  strength  like  these,  every  French  states- 
exhibiting  historical  research,  came  in  to  man  must  perceive  that  France  is  unable  to 
thwart  the  machination3  of  the  party  poli-  cope.  In  the  third  place,  therefore,  the 
tician.  Instead  of  saying  that  M.  Guizot  result  foretold  by  M.  Thiers  would  infalli- 
was  preparing  a  new  destiny  for  France,  and  bly  ensue;  we  should  destroy  utterly  the 
heaping  up  for  her  unheard-of  humiliations,  commerce  of  France,  and  by  so  doing 
M.  Thiers  went  on  to  inform  the  Chamber,  create  for  ourselves  new  markets  in  vari- 
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OHS  parts  of  the  world.  On  this  score,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  nothinir  to  apprehend 
from  war,  for  though,  at  the  outbreak,  our 
merchantmen  might  suffer  a  little  from 
privateers,  we  should  soon  clear  the  sea  of 
that  nuisance.  Lastly,  we  should  indubita¬ 
bly  relieve  France  from  the  incumbrance 
of  Algeria,  first  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country  ;  and,  secondly,  by  affording  aid  to  I 
the  bold  chivalry  of  the  desert,  which,  sup-, 
plied  by  us  with  money,  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition,  would  make  one  razia  of  the 
whole  country,  and  either  capture  the  en¬ 
tire  French  population,  or  drive  it  into 
the  sea. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  that 
would  probably  flow  from  the  breaking  forth  , 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
as  the  m  ijority  of  French  statesmen  appear 
fully  to  comprehend.  Still,  both  they  and 
many  of  their  partisans  in  this  country,  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  warding 
off  hostilities  devolves  exclusively  upon  us. 
It  follows,  also,  from  what  they  say,  whether 
they  intend  it  or  net,  that  we  alone  possess 
the  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
since  all  governments  and  all  people  would 
pursue  noiselessly  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  if  our  violent  and  all-grasping  policy 
would  permit  them.  But,  though  we  act 
thus,  like  a  sort  of  terrestrial  destiny,  lulling 
the  world  into  peace,  or  shaking  it  at  our 
pleasure,  it  is  we  who,  according  to  these 
prophets  of  evil, — it  is  we,  after  all,  who 
have  the  most  to' fear  from  the  consequences 
of  our  own  armipotence.  There  may  possi¬ 
bly,  if  they  could  but  discover  it,  lurk  some 
fallacy  in  this  curious  chain  of  inferences. 
Having  at  our  command  so  many  resources 
and  means  so  multiplied  of  offence,  stretch¬ 
ing  as  we  do  by  chains  of  settlements 
through  both  hemispheres,  inhabiting  the 
torrid  zone  and  lookin'g  upon  the  ice  of 
either  pole,  it  seems  likely  that  we  should 
be  able  to  inflict  more  injury  upon  our  ene¬ 
mies  than  they  on  us.  We  speak  now,  sole¬ 
ly  with  reference  to  human  probabilities, 
and  make  no  presumptuous  reference  to  that 
mysterious  influence  to  which  both  the 
humble  and  the  great  are  alike  subject. 
Should  hostilities,  however,  spring  out  of 
,  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  humanity,  our  cause 
would  be  the  cause  of  justice,  so  that  we 
should,  in  this  sense  also,  have  less  to  fear 
than  our  enemies.  Hut,  according  to  some 
speculators,  we  are  blinded  by  our  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  trust  too  much  to  the  goodness 
of  our  intentions.  A  man  must,  indeed,  be 
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intoxicated  with  vanity  to  give  utterance  to 
such  an  observation,  because  it  implies  that 
he  alone  in  the  infinite  incertitude  of  all 
human  affairs  is  able  to  tower  above  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  discover  what  is  right. 
The  age,  however,  is  not  so  wholly  a  prey 
to  delusions,  that  the  only  sane  man  left  is 
a  crazy  phamphleteer. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Guizot.  There  is 
possibly  on  record  in  the  history  of  modern 
statesmen  no  more  striking  example  of  bad 
faith,  of  sudden  and  audacious  change  of 
policy,  of  reckless  indifference  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  mankind,  than  that  which  M.  Guizot 
has  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  the  Right  of 
Search.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  he  most  felicitou.sly  e.x- 
emplifies  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
formed  of  his  policy  by  Count  Mole,  when 
he  said  it  was  a  policy  of  extremes,  of  e.x- 
tremes  even  in  weakness.  In  applying  to 
a  foreign  government  in  order  to  procure  its 
sudden  abandonment  of  a  system  of  indes¬ 
cribable  magnitude,  of  a  sy.stem  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
whole  quarter  of  the  world,  of  a  system  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  ever  made 
by  a  great  people  in  obedience  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  duty,  M.  Guizot  does  not  present 
himself  armed  with  any  respectable  reasons 
of  state ;  but  comes  forward,  and  bases  his 
claim  solely  on  the  ignorant  passions  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  He  makes 
some  little  show',  indeed,  of  contradicting 
his  former  affirmations,  that  the  Right  of 
Search  had  produced  all  the  effects  that 
were  expected  of  it,  and  was  attended  by 
scarcely  any  abuses  at  all ;  but  the  reasons 
he  most  relies  on  are,  that  the  excitement 
against  the  Right  is  rapidly  spreading  in 
France,  that  it  is  likely  to  spread  still  more, 
and  that  it  already  embraces  within  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  its  operation  both  their  houses  of  par¬ 
liament.  He  then  goes  on  to  insinuate,  in 
something  very  much  like  a  menace — the 
menace  of  weakness,  as  Count  Mole  e.x- 
presses  it — that  unless  the  reason  of  Eng¬ 
land  will,  at  this  important  juncture,  yield 
to  the  prejudice  of  France,  great  mischief 
may  possibly  ensue.  He  assumes,  indeed, 
the  tone  of  a  dictator,  and  tells  the  British 
minister  that  agreement  with  his  proposition 
is  ‘  indispensable  !’  What  Lord  Palmerston 
w'oidd  have  replied  to  such  a  threat  as  this, 
every  man  in  England  may  know  by  con¬ 
sulting  his  own  feelings.  He  would  have 
informed  M.  Guizot  that  u’e  made  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  passion  and  folly  of  France; 
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but  that  we  would  compel  her  to  execute 
the  treaties  into  which  she  had  entered,  or 
defend  her  bad  faith  by  arms.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  for  us  to  lay  by  our  good  will  towards 
mankind,  because  the  French  people  never 
know  what  they  would  be  at ;  because  they 
determine  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to¬ 
morrow  ;  because  they  desire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  credit  for  philanthropy,  and 
to  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
men.  It  is  for  the  French  government  to 
correct  the  notions  and  sentiments  of  its 
subjects,  and  not  basely  to  come  whining  to 
foreign  governments,  to  protect  it  from  the 
consequences  of  the  ignorance  which  it  fos¬ 
ters. 

But  what  is  Lord  Aberdeen’s  reply  to  M. 
Guizot’s  communication  ?  We  take  some 
credit  to  ourselves  for  ingenuity,  for  some 
little  experience  in  literature  and  politics, 
for  some  slight  power  of  discrimination  and 
judgment;  and  yet  we  can  neither  deter¬ 
mine  within  ourselves  what  we  are  to  think 
of  his  lordship’s  answer,  or  what  description 
it  is  proper  to  give  of  it.  We  are  entirely 
nonplused  by  his  lordship.  He  tells  the 
French  foreign  minister,  in  tolerably  plain 
language,  that  he  knows  perfectly  well,  as 
every  body  else  does,  that  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Right  of  Search  can  possibly 
be  discovered,  and  that  the  appointment, 
therefore,  of  any  commission,  whether 
mixed  or  unmixed,  must  be  a  mere  act  of 
hypocrisy,  originating  in  no  faith,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  to  no  advantage.  Ilis  lord- 
ship  causes  it,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  he  sympathizes  very  strongly  with  the 
difficulties  of  M.  Guizot,  and  that  he  enter¬ 
tains  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  he  does 
of  the  stupid  excitement  which  has  been 
got  up  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  in  France, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  sympathy] 
and  this  conviction,  he  will  consent  to  as¬ 
sist  in  practising  a  hoax  upon  the  French 
people,  by  giving  them  a  commission  which 
may  sit  and  deliberate,  till  they  shall  have  i 
leisure  to  come  to  their  senses.  But  if  they  | 
should  prove  madder  than  he  expects,  and 
persist  even  after  the  commission  shall  h.ave 
pleasantly  trifled  away  several  months  or 
years  in  chatting  and  taking  snuff  together 
— if  ^^they  should  persist,  we  say,  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  abandonment  of  the  Right  of  Search, 
then  his  lordship  will  take  a  new  view  of 
the  matter,  reverse  things  a  little,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  practising  delusions  on  the  French, 
put  a  cheat  on  the  good  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  That  this  is  no  strained  inference  from 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  language,  every  one  who 
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attentively  reads  his  correspondence  must 
feel.  He  there  says,  that  the  substitute  for 
the  Right  of  Search  to  be  proposed  by  the 
commission  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  experiment,  and  that,  consequently, 
while  the  two  countries  are  engaged  in 
working  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
succeeds  or  not,  the  Right  of  Search  must 
necessarily  be  suspended. 

From  this  statement  the  course  that  will 
be  pursued  must  be  obvious.  Should  the 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  French 
prove  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  subdued, 
it  will  be  maintained  in  the  teeth  of  facts 
and  experience,  that  the  experiment  has 
succeeded,  and  no  return  will  ever  be  made 
to  the  Right  of  Search.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fury  of  the  French  prove, 
as  is  most  likely,  evanescent,  while  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  this 
country  only  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
with  time,  why  then  the  conclusion  will  be, 
that  the  new-fangled  system  has  proved  a 
failure,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  persist,  from  the  first,  in  standing 
on  the  old  ways,  to  which  we  should  be 
necessitated  to  return. 

In  the  mean  while  every  one  who  takes 
any  interest  in  the  subject  is  doubtless 
anxious  to  know  what  scheme  is  likely  to 
be  hit  on  by  the  mixed  commission,  and 
whether,  in  their  deliberations,  its  members 
are  completely  free,  or  act  more  or  less 
under  instructions.  M.  Guizot  himself  has 
already  formed  something  like  a  plan,  to 
which  he  darkly  alludes  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Count  St.  Aulaire.  To  have 
explained  the  nature  of  it  would  have  been 
imprudent;  because,  if  the  Due  de  Broglie 
should  by  accident  have  fallen  upon  any 
thing  like  the  same  project,  it  might,  by 
ill-natured  persons,  be  pretended  that  he 
had  been  prompted  by  M.  Guizot.  The 
secret,  however,  has  to  a  certain  e.xtent 
transpired ;  we  mean,  as  far  as  regards  M. 
Guizot’s  idea;  for  what  the  mixed  com¬ 
mission  may  in  its  wisdom  think  proper  to 
recommend,  we  by  no  means  aflect  to  fore¬ 
see.  In  the  plan  of  the  French  foreign 
minister  the  Right  of  Search  is  still  re¬ 
tained,  but  under  certain  conditions  which, 
according  to  him,  will  render  it  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  and,  according  to  us,  altogether 
ineffectual.  He  proposes  that  on  board 
every  British  cruiser  there  should  be  a 
French  officer,  to  whom  should  be  dele¬ 
gated  the  delicate  task  of  examining  all 
suspected  ships  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag;  w’hile  on  board  French 
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cruisers  there  should  be  a  British  officer  for 
the  performance  of  a  similar  duty.  We 
congratulate  M.  Guizot  upon  his  invention. 

It  argues  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  human  nature  which  we  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  its  au¬ 
thor.  Truly  M.  Guizot  is  a  far-seeing 
statesman  !  Nevertheless  there  occur  to 
us  some  little  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  his  plan.  In  the  first  place, 
how  are  we  to  be  sure  when  a  slaver  with  a 
French  flag  flying  heaves  in  sight,  that  the 
aforesaid  officer  would  always  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  board  her  1  It  might  be  night,  it 
might  be  blowing  weather,  he  might  be  lazy, 
or  he  might  be  sick ;  and  not  being  under 
the  orders  of  the  British  commander,  he 
might  often  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  obey.  In  this  way  differences  would 
arise  which  might  terminate  in  serious 
quarrels,  while  the  service  would  be  utter¬ 
ly  neglected.  Again,  a  foreign  naval  offi¬ 
cer  placed  even  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  command  our  ships  of  war,  would 
occupy  no  very  enviable  position.  Our 
sailors,  high  and  low,  entertain  an  over¬ 
weening  contempt  for  the  French,  which 
they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  get  rid 
of  all  at  once,  because  an  officer  belonging 
to  that  people  was  among  them.  Without 
intending  any  oTence  they  would  be 
perpetually  saying  things  which  would 
wound  his  feelings  and  humiliate  his  pride, 
so  that,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  every 
French  officer,  without  exception,  who 
should  be  thus  located  on  board  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  ship-of-war,  would  leave  it  ten  times 
more  than  ever  the  enemy  of  England. 

The  situation  of  the  British  officer  on 
board  of  a  French  ship  would  be  infinitely 
worse.  The  insults  given  in  the  former 
case  unintentionally  would  be  here  studied 
and  contrived  with  exquisite  malice.  He 
would  every  day  and  hour  of  the  day  have 
to  fight  over  again  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
for,  as  the  moth  by  some  inexplicable  fasci¬ 
nation  plunges  into  the  splendors  of  the 
flame  that  threatens  to  consume  it,  so 
Frenchmen  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are 
attracted  towards  the  blighting  glories  of 
that  field.  No  memorable  name  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  debates  of  their  Cham¬ 
bers,  in  the  columns  of  their  journals,  in 
their  conversation  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  would  seem  as  though  they 
expected  to  eflface  the  memory  of  that  dire 
defeat  by  clamoring  everlastingly  about  it, 
and  inventing  pretexts  and  reasons  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  what  took  place.  By  this  means 
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they  convert  their  own  affliction  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  calamity.  We  could  almost  wish  we 
had  lost  the  battle,  if  happily  in  that  case 
we  could  hope  to  hear  no  more  about  it. 
But  success  would  only  have  moulded  the 
national  vanity  into  a  different  form,  and 
boasting  and  exultation  would  have  been 
made  to  perform  the  work  which  the  thirst 
of  revenge  does  now.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  bestow  our  choicest  pity 
on  the  wretched  lieutenant  who  should  un¬ 
der  M.  Guizot’s  system  be  condemned  to 
do  penance  for  his  sins  in  the  purgatory  of 
a  French  ship-of-war.  For  our  own  part 
we  would  as  soon  be  sent  to  the  galleys  at 
once.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  elements 
of  French  conversation,  which  the  English 
gentleman  would  look  upon  with  disgust, 
its  impiety,  its  sensuality,  its  gross  inde¬ 
cency.  Imagine  the  conversation  of  such 
officers  as  M.  Dupetit  Thouars  and  his 
companions  who  flooded  the  Society  Islands 
with  their  vices.  But  we  forbear.  Enough 
we  trust  has  been  said  to  show  the  utter  ab¬ 
surdity  of  M.  Guizot’s  project.  It  is  to.be 
hoped  the  mixed  commission  will  have 
something  better  than  this  to  propose,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  enlightened  and  religious  com¬ 
munity  of  Great  Britain  will  reject  it  w  ith 
scorn.  Even  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  M. 
Guizot  communicates  his  ideas,  could  dis¬ 
cover  but  little  promise  in  them.  With 
every  disposition  in  the  world  to  oblige  the 
French  minister,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
beyond  his  power  to  render  his  plan  pala¬ 
table  to  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  felt  him¬ 
self  bound  in  candor  to  declare  that  he  had 
‘  hitherto  seen  no  plan  proposed  which 
could  safely  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Right  of  Search.’  We  are  glad  his 
lordship  could  muster  sufficient  spirit  to 
make  this  declaration,  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  still  ‘  hesitated’  to  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  them  by  their  friend  M.  Guizot. 

Should  any  desperate  scheme  be  propo¬ 
sed,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  course  minis¬ 
ters  will  pursue  in  their  endeavors  to  mi¬ 
tigate  the  hostility  of  the  public.  They 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  rash  and  un¬ 
founded  admission  made  by  certain  philan¬ 
thropists,  that  the  Right  of  Search,  instead 
of  effecting  the  purpose  which  it  was 
designed  to  effect,  only  multiplied  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  negroes  and  the  number  of 
the  victims  that  annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
avarice. 

But  what  then  are  those  sufferings,  and 
what  is  the  number  of  the  victims  annually 
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offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  ?  Lord  Palmerston,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  convincing  speeches 
ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  entered  upon  the  whole  topic  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  that  speech 
we  refer  our  readers'  We  can  neither  re¬ 
produce  its  facts  in  full,  nor  imitate  its 
eloquence.  But  we  may  remark  in  general 
terms,  that  the  amountof  human  misery  daily 
occasioned  by  the  slave-trade,  surpasses  all 
conception  and  belief.  We  ourselves  have 
seen  a  slave-caravan  which,  having  probably 
consisted  at  the  outset  of  several  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  good  health, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  long  life  before 
them,  had  dwindled  down  by  degrees  to  a 
small  number,  of  which  only  the  pampered 
few,  spared  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  re¬ 
tained  either  health  or  spirits  when  approach¬ 
ing  the  close  of  their  odious  pilgrimage. 
They  had  come  from  the  heart  of  Africa, 
had  traversed  mountains  and  deserts,  and 
great  rivers,  and  had  left  their  track  marked 
by  bones  and  skeletons.  In  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  under  other  slave-traders, 
the  horrors  of  the  march  are  more  fearful. 
The  weak  and  the  infirm  are  knocked  on 
the  head  as  they  proceed,  or  left  to  perish 
of  thirst  and  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
In  this  way,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  kahlas  that 
descend  to  the  western  coasts,  three  out  of 
four  of  the  original  number  of  slaves  cap¬ 
tured,  perish  by  the  way.  Then  follow  the 
diabolical  cruelties  of  the  barracoons  where 
the  slaves  are  examined  and  sorted,  the  hale 
and  hearty  being  delivered  over  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  ships,  to  be  transported  across  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  weak  are  summarily 
disposed  of  by  murder  on  the  spot,  or  turned 
adrift  to  die  of  famine  in  the  surrounding 
wastes. 

The  few  inconsiderate  philanthropists 
who  have  given  currency  to  the  notion  that 
the  Right  ofSearch  multiplies  the  sufferings 
of  the  slave,  only  take  of  course  into  their 
account  those  who  are  actually  shipped, 
amounting  annually,  it  is  said,  to  about 
200,000,  one-fourth  part  of  whom  perish  at 
sea.  This  is  a  frightful  waste  of  human 
life,  the  guilt  of  which  is  not  to  be  extenu¬ 
ated  by  any  arguments  or  considerations 
whatsoever.  But  how  much  of  the  misery 
suffered  in  the  transit  is  attributable  to  the 
Right  of  Search,  to  the  build  of  the  vessels 
constructed,  not  for  room,  but  for  speed,  and 
to  every  other  circumstance  arising  out  of 
the  fear  of  capture  ?  We  apprehend  that  it  is 


nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  must 
attend  the  transport  of  so  many  slaves  under 
any  circumstances.  If  the  slavers  were  de¬ 
livered  to-morrow  from  all  fear  of  cruisers, 
they  would  not  he  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  their  prisoners.  Manacles  and  chains, 
therefore,  would  not  be  dispensed  with,-' 
neither  would  that  crowding  and  severe 
confinement  which  at  present  occasion  the 
most  grievous  tortures  endured  by  the  ne¬ 
groes.  Neither  would  the  miscreant  traders 
be  delivered  from  their  own  evil  passions, 
from  cruelty  and  lust  of  gold,  and  whatever 
else  degrades  and  pollutes  human  nature. 
These  causes  would  remain  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  though  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  hand  and  suffer  slavery  to  take  its  full 
swing.  W e  are  not,  however,  left  to  collect 
by  inference  what  would  be  the  internal 
state  of  slave-ships,  supposing  the  traffic  to 
be  made  completely  free,  since  we  can  re¬ 
vert  to  the  example  of  what  it  was  when  no 
restraint  was  put  upon  it,  and  from  exami¬ 
nation  we  find  that  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  were  no  way  inferior  to  what  they 
are  at  present.  Those  philanthropists,  there¬ 
fore,  who  disparage  the  Right  of  Search, 
because  it  fails  to  produce  all  the  good 
effects  originally  expected  from  it,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  crime  against  humanity,  because 
by  supplying  the  advocates  of  slavery  with 
arguments,  they  do  much  towards  establish¬ 
ing  a  free  traffic  in  human  victims.  Sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  the  sufferings  which 
the  slaves  endure  at  sea  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  augmented  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Right  of  Search,  no  one  pretends  that 
it  is  answerable  for  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
the  captives  upon  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast.  Yet  these  must  far  exceed  the  others 
in  intensity  and  destructiveness,  since,  while 
the  former  are  supposed  to  cut  off  only 
50,000  souls  a  year,  the  latter  are  fatal  to 
at  least  six  times  that  number. 

But  if  we  stop  short  here,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  subject  must  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  for,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  more  obstacles  you  throw  in  the  way  of 
any  traffic  the  more  it  flourishes,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  practice  of  the  Right  of 
Search  wonderfully  circumscribes  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  reducing  it  probably  to  one-sixth 
or  one-eighth  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
As  it  is,  however,  what  numbers  does  it  an¬ 
nually  cost  Africa?  Little  short  of  half-a- 
million,  bo  that  within  the  memory  of  man 
a  number  of  human  beings  equal  to  the 
I  whole  present  population  of  the  British  em- 
1  pire  in  Europe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  slave- 
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trade.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  all  the  crimes  ever  perpetra¬ 
ted  by  mankind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  this  hour,  cannot  exceed  in  num¬ 
ber  or  atrocity  the  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  slave-trade  alone.  Humane  men  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  talk  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  of 
the  annihilation  of  armies;  but  what  are  these 
compared  with  the  ravages  of  the  slave- 
trade?  •  We  shudder  with  horror  as  we  fol¬ 
low  in  the  page  of  the  historian  the  devas¬ 
tating  course  of  Timur,  who  swept  like  a 
hurricane  over  the  plains  of  Asia,  over¬ 
throwing  cities,  massacring  whole  popula¬ 
tions,  and  leaving  the  earth  in  the  rear  of 
his  army  one  vast  wilderness.  The  same 
feeling  comes  over  us  when  we  follow  Na¬ 
poleon,  for  a  time  the  scourge  of  Europe,  in 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  Russia 
with  one  of  the  largest  armies  that  have  ever 
taken  the  field  in  modern  times,  and  when 
we  behold  that  army  defeated,  pursued,  cut 
to  pieces,  and  its  scattered  fragments  chased 
with  profound  humiliation  back  to  the  coun¬ 
try  which  had  sent  them  forth  on  their  un¬ 
principled  mission.  Yet,  the  sacrifice,  in 
either  case,  of  human  life,  was  probably  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  which  is  caused  annually  by 
the  slave-trade.  And  in  the  instances  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  there  were  the  il¬ 
lusions  of  ambition,  the  blind  thirst  of  con¬ 
quest,  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  war,  to 
color,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  mitigate  the  ca¬ 
lamities  endured.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
slave-trade,  there  is  no  passion  concerned 
which  can  possibly  cast  a  halo  over  the 
crime.  The  perpetrators  repair  to  the  scene 
of  their  villainy,  not  ostentatiously,  in  great 
numbers,  with  waving  banners,  and  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  beat  of  drum,  but  secretly, 
few  at  a  time,  under  false  colors,  and  with 
every  other  precaution  which  the  systematic 
perpetrators  of  guilt  are  wont  to  take,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  detection.  As  the  basest 
motives  that  can  prompt  human  fiction  are 
theirs,  they  find  it  impossible  to  attach  even 
the  most  factitious  glory  to  their  calling. 
Highwaymen  have  been  known  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  notoriety,  almost  amounting  to 
fame,  and  pirates  and  buccaneers  have  even 
gloried  in  fighting  under  the  black  flag ;  but 
there  is,  we  believe,  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  slaver’s  being  proud  of  his  achievements, 
no  example  of  his  coming  forward  and 
boasting  of  the  number  of  victims  he  has 
consigned  to  hopeless  servitude,  or  flung 
into  the  Atlantic,  or  caused  to  be  butchered 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  As  he  derives  his 
principles  from  the  author  and  source  of 
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all  evil,  so  he  works,  like  him,  in  darkness, 
clandestinely,  under  the  thickest  mask  that 
can  possibly  be  supplied  by  hypocrisy  and 
fraud. 

Yet,  to  uphold  a  traffic  carried  on  by 
miscreants  such  as  we  have  described,  and 
by  such  only,  is  France  at  present  laboring 
might  and  main.  The  rabble  of  sophists  by 
which  the  salons  of  her  capital  are  peopled, 
and  by  which,  chiefly,  her  press  is  conduct¬ 
ed,  endeavor,  indeed,  to  impress  a  sort  of 
national  character  on  the  agitation  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  get  up  in  faver 
of  negro  slavery.  But  their  arts,  though 
sufficiently  subtle  to  delude  the  unreasoning 
multitude  of  France,  can  by  no  means  shield 
them  from  the  penetration  of  this  country. 
We  understand  perfectly  well,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  what  inspiration  they  write, 
whether  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  powerful  sympathy  of  the  United  States, 
or  labor  to  serve  some  popular  prejudices  in 
Spain,  by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of 
our  principles  and  policy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  future 
course  of  France  in  reference  to  the  Right 
of  Search.  When  M.  Guizot  falls,  by  whom 
is  he  to  be  succeeded  ?  and  will  that  states¬ 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  prove  more  saga¬ 
cious  or  more  honest?  The  hopes  of  one 
party  are  centered  in  M.  Thiers,  who,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Search,  neither 
knows  his  own  mind,  nor  what  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  his  country.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  play  a  more  disreputable  part  than  has 
been  played  by  this  political  impostor,  in 
connexion  with  the  very  question  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  debates  of  the  present 
year,  while  laboring  to  place  himself  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  in  the  eyes  of 
France,  M.  Thiers  was  guilty  of  an  act  of 
hypocrisy  so  palpable,  that  nothing  but  the 
furious  character  of  French  disputation 
could  have  prevented  its  being  detected  and 
pointed  out.  He  objected  to  M.  Guizot,  as 
a  flagrant  delinquency,  the  treaty  of  1841, 
which  he  described  as  a  great  sacrifice  made 
by  France  to  England  ;  and  on  his  own  side 
of  the  Chamber,  this  accusation  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  rapturous  applause.  But  how 
stands  the  fact?  When  the  idea  of  that 
treaty  was  first  conceived,  and  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  it  was  negotiated, 
M.  Thiers  himself  was  minister,  and  direct¬ 
ed  every  step  that  was  taken.  M.  Guizot  was 
but  his  agent,  who  originated  nothing,  but 
only  executed,  with  more  or  less  ability,  the 
task  confided  to  him  by  his  present  accuser. 
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This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  the  proceedings  of  the  mixed  commissior. 
striking  illustrations  on  record  of  the  lax  These  we  must  watch  with  the  greatest  s(- 


morality  prevalent  among  French  states¬ 
men.  They  look  upon  the  public  business 
of  the  country  merely  as  a  stage,  whereon 
they  may  display  their  powers  of  intrigue. 
It  is  not  in  their  eyes  a  momentous  con- 


licitude  and  Jissiduity,  since  we  unhappily 
have  not  ourselves  a  ministry  upon  whose 
honor  or  capacity  we  can  place  any  reli¬ 
ance.  AVith  what  projects  the  Due  de 
Broglie  is  big  it  would,  of  course,  be  folly 


cern,  in  which  the  happiness  of  many  mil-  to  pretend  with  certainty  to  know,  though 


lions,  and  the  hopes  of  future  generations 
are  bound  up.  They  do  not  approach  it 
with  that  awiul  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  a  matter  so  vast  would  inspire  men 
of  integrity,  but  rush  into  it  as  into  a  great 
gambling  transaction,  in  which  they  may 
personally  be  winners  or  losers  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount.  Even  Count  Mole,  the 
other  rival  of  M.  Guizot,  and  who  seems  to 
have  a  powerful  party  both  in  the  Chambers 
and  in  the  press,  is  not  a  jot  less  to  seek  for 
his  moral  principles  than  M.  Thiers  him- 


the  French  journals,  with  that  rage  ii  r 
penetrating  into  the  future,  which  alwa^i 
torments  little  minds,  have  pretended  to 
divine  and  disclose  his  instructions.  They 
have  probably  obtained  some  imperfect 
hint  of  the  plan  of  M.  Guizot,  which  we 
have  already  briclly  sketched;  and  it  is  this 
they  are  endeavoring  to  describe  when  they 
talk  of  mixed  cruisers.  M.  Guizot,  life 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  pre-eminently  fond  of 
mystery,  and  loves,  when  he  has  found  a 
marc’s  nest,  to  reserve  as  long  as  possible  tl  e 


He  affects  much  gravity  of  demean-  pleasure  of  peeping  into  it  himself. 


or,  and  exhibits  occasionally  a  large  share 
of  political  sagacity ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  character  which 
could  enable  us  to  determine  wh.at  he  would 
do  under  any  given  circumstances,  which 
would  be  the  case  were  he  an  honest  man. 


he  has  not  been  able  to  shroud  his  designs 
wholly  in  darkness.  Some  half-word,  son  e 
indiscreet  confidence,  has  enabled  the  jour¬ 
nalist  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  his  intentions, 
which,  because  they  have  seen  them  but 
in  part,  they  distort  and  misrepresent  mo.^t 


Count  Mole  speaks  cautiously,  and  throws  ludicrously.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Guizot 


a  large  amount  of  meaning  into  his  phrases.  1 
He  thoroughly  understands,  moreover,  the 
personal  history  and  private  relations  of  all 
Uie  statesmen  around  him,  whether  in  or 
out  of  power,  and  can,  therefore,  when  he 


is  not  above  adopting  an  absurdity  even 
from  the  columns  of  a  public  journal  ;  so 
that  if  in  their  efforts  at  delineating  his 
scheme  the  politicians  of  the  press  should 
throw  out  any  suggestion  which  he  migl  t 


thinks  proper  to  strike,  impart  a  tremendous  think  feasible,  he  would  immediately  intre- 
force  to  his  blows.  But  these,  after  all,  duce  it  into  his  plan  and  call  it  his  own. 
are  only  the  qualities  of  a  great  political  Hitherto,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
gladiator.  The  only  question  for  us,  as  us  that  the  French  press  remains  in  pre- 
Englishmen,  to  consider  is,  whether,  if  he  found  ignorance  of  the  minister’s  real  ideas, 
were  minister,  our  relations  with  France  The  notion  of  mixed  crews  appears  perfect- 
would  thereby  be  placed  on  abetter  footing;  ly  monstrous  to  them,  and  yet  it  is  a  cer- 


and,  considering  the  whole  of  his  career, 
the  measures  of  which  he  has  been  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  acts  he  has  performed,  and  the 
acts  which  he  might  have  performed  and 
has  not,  w'e  ought  probably  to  come  to  the 


tain  modification  of  this  notion,  that  M. 
Guizot  means  seriously  to  propose  to  Great 
Britain  through  the  mouth  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie.  Whether,  when  he  first  hears  it. 
Dr.  Lushington  will  be  able  to  keep  his 


conclusion  that  we  should  gain  nothing  countenance,  is  more  than  we  can  say.  He 
whatever  by  his  elevation  to  power.  Among  also,  however,  is  a  grave  man,  and  may 
the  other  notabilities  of  the  day  there  is  therefore  accomplish  that  achievement ;  but 
none  to  which  we  could  point,  or  on  which  should  the  scheme  ever  so  far  succeed  as  to 
we  could  rely  with  any  confidence.  The  be  laid  before  Parliament,  we  anticipate  the 
Due  de  Broglie  has  capacity,  but  appears  to  most  extraordinary  outburst  of  merriment 
be  wholly  wanting  in  energy,  the  conscious-  that  ever  shook  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
ness  of  which  has  generally  placed  him  in  M.  Thiers,  in  speaking  of  the  mixed  corn- 
secondary  situations.  mission,  observed,  that  it  could  only  trans- 

We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  fer  the  centre  of  agitation  from  Paris  to 


with  regarding  the  political  lottery  of  London,  and  give  rise  in  our  House  of 
France  with  imperturbable  since  Commons  to  the  most  stormy  debates.  But 

who  falls  or  who  rises  is  really  at  bottom  if  M.  Guizot’s  plan  were  placed  in  all  its 
matter  of  indifference  to  us.  Not  so  with  naked  deformity  before  Parliament,  the  in 
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dignation  of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
would  be  stifled  in  inextinguishable  laugh¬ 
ter.  Whether  or  not  the  plan  of  twin  cruis¬ 
ers  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained  by 
the  French  government,  is  more  than  we 
can  say.  All  we  know  is,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  too  ridiculous  to  be  possible.  M. 
Guizot  is  a  strange  man,  and  his  head  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  strange  notions,  and  he  takes  of 
other  statesmen  and  other  nations  the 
strangest  views  possible,  bewildered  proba¬ 
bly  by  his  experience  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

.  But  the  Parisian  journals  appear  to  think 
that  mischief  would  inevitably  ensue  from 
the  endeavors  to  carry  out  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  ;  because  the  seamen  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  being  yoked  as  it  were  together, 
might,  under  circumstances  quite  conceiv¬ 
able,  endeavor  to  pull  different  ways,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  collision  which  might 
end  in  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 
They  have  not  yet  fathomed,  however,  the 
power  of  endurance  possessed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues,  and  are  not 
aware  of  how  great  a  weight  of  insult  John 
Bull  can  bear  on  his  shoulders  when  in  the 
leading  strings  of  a  cowardly  cabinet.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  naturally,  the  officers 
and  seamen  [of  England  are  bold,  rough, 
and  ready ;  not  prone,  indeed,  to  trample 
on  the  weak,  and  therefore  not  at  all  likely 
to  quarrel  with  the  French,  while  in 
strength  and  numbers  they  are  obviously 
inferior,  on  the  cost  of  Africa.  But  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  changed, 
and  the  French  rendered  equal  to  them  in 
numerical  strength,  they  might  possibly  be 
provoked  by  impertinence  to  perpetrate 
some  act  which  would  compromise  the  pa¬ 
cific  relations  of  the  two  countries.  If 
they  did,  however,  it  would  of  course  be  in 
contravention  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  would  have  them  be  tame,  and 
submissive,  and  gentle  as  sucking  doves. 
He  has  no  belligerent  qualities  in  his  com¬ 
position.  He  relishes  the  ease  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  office,  in  which  there  are  few  or  no 
duties  to  be  performed  which  transcend  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Addington  or  Mr.  Hammond. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  consented  to 
consider  the  insulting  proposition  of  M.  i 
Guizot  to  retrace  our  steps  in  philanthropic 
legislation,  and  undo  the  most  honorable 
acts  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet.  We  say 
the  most  honorable ;  for  although  that  ad¬ 
ministration,  composed  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Christendom,  performed  many  great  and 
glorious  services  for  this  country,  none  of 
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those  services  can  transcend  in  honor  or 
importance  those  which  it  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Possibly — for  there  is 
no  fathoming  the  jealousy  of  little  men — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  may  be 
incited  to  abrogate  the  treaties  on  the 
Right  of  Search,  because  they  were  con¬ 
cluded  by  their  predecessors,  just  as  they 
abandoned  Affghanistan  and  the  advanta- 
geous  position  we  had  won  in  Central 
Asia,  for  the  same  reason.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  desire  to  be  unjust  towards  them, 
and,  therefore,  omit  to  determine  respect¬ 
ing  the  character  of  their  motives.  But 
their  acts  are  before  us;  and  these,  in 
whatever  views  they  originated,  are  to  the 
last  degree  paltry  and  pettifogging  as  far  as 
regards  the  Right  of  Search. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  reconsider  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  course  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
honorable  to  yield  in  any  matter  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  argument.  Had  it 
consequently  been  shown,  that  in  our  de¬ 
sire  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  we  were 
actuated  by  passion  and  prejudice,  that  jus¬ 
tice  was  against  us,  that  we  were  inflicting 
unnecessary  suffering  on  humanity,  and 
that  we  were  alienating  from  us  the  affec- 
tions  of  our  best  friends  in  the  Christian 
world,  it  would  have  redounded  infinitely 
to  our  credit  to  give  way  to  such  represen¬ 
tations.  The  pure  and  good  are  ever 
ready  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  in  any 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  right  feeling.  But  will  any 
competent  and  dispassionate  judge  of  what 
is  fair  and  honorable  in  human  transac¬ 
tions,  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  rea¬ 
son  to  give  way,  when  the  happiness  of 
millions  is  at  stake,  to  the  most  vulgar  of 
all  prejudices ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  yield  to  blind  passion ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  enlightened  wisdom  to 
quit  the  field  before  the  onset  of  ignorance  ? 
Yet  this  is  what  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  are  at  this  very  moment  endeavoring 
to  compel  Great  Britain  to  do.  They  both 
admit,  more  or  less  frankly,  that  the 
French  people  are  guided  in  their  hostility 
to  the  Right  of  Search  solely  by  prejudice ; 
but  M.  Guizot  pretends  that  this  prejudice 
is  unconquerable;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  ap¬ 
parently  concedes,  that  to  unconquerable 
prejudice,  justice  and  reason,  and  whatever 
is  more  enlightened  or  sacred  among  man¬ 
kind,  ought  to  succumb.  But  in  putting 
forward  his  countrymen’s  weakness  and 
ignorance  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
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act  indulgently  towards  them,  M.  Guizot 
cannot  divest  himself  of  his  propensity  to 
sophisticate  and  play  the  hypocrite.  For, 
not  satisfied  with  urging  upon  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  attention  the  reason  we  have  above 
stated,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has 
latterly  become  convinced,  that  the  Right 
of  Search  has  lost  its  efficaciousness,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  to  substitute 
in  its  place  something  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better.  But  if  the  Right  of  Search  be 
itself  good  for  nothing,  which  it  must  be  if 
it  be  inefficacious^  then  it  certainly  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for  it, 
since  any  plan  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  was  itself  of  no  value. 

But  this  is  not  precisely  the  point  of 
view  in  which  we  consider  M.  Guizot’s 
conduct  most  reprehensible.  By  admitting 
that  the  French  are  actuated  by  prejudice, 
M.  Guizot,  in  effect,  admits  that  they  take 
a  wrong  view  of  the  subject.  Now  the 
opinion  which  they  put  forward  is,  that  the 
Right  of  Search,  while  it  is  injurious  to  the 
maritime  interests  of  France,  is  likewise 
unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  Africans  for 
whose  sake  it  is  tolerated.  In  thinking 
thus,  the  French  people,  M.  Guizot  says, 
are  guilty  of  prejudice ;  or,  in  other  words, 
either  do  not  understand  the  matter  at  all, 
or  suffer  their  better  knowledge  to  be  over¬ 
borne  by  their  passion.  This  view  of  the 
matter  is  intelligible,  and  it  is  also  quite 
conceivable  that  as  a  politician  he  should 
lament  such  a  state  of  things,  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  improve  it.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  up  this  position,  which 
upon  the  whole  would  be  a  dignified  one, 
M.  Guizot  professes  himself  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  very  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  he 
objects  to  in  his  countrymen ;  for,  he  says, 
he  also  thinks  that  the  Right  of  Search 
has  ceased  to  be  efficacious !  In  what  then 
consists  the  difference  between  M.  Guizot’s 
opinions  and  the  opinions  of  the  most 
ignorant  brawler  in  Paris?  It  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  probably  by  both,  that  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave-trade  is  desirable,  but  it 
will  likewise  be  admitted  that  the  Right  of 
Search  is  not  calculated  to  effect  that  sup¬ 
pression.  We  can  perceive,  therefore,  no 
distinction  between  the  notions  of  M. 
Guizot,  and  the  notions  of  that  vain  multi¬ 
tude  which  he  affects  to  compassionate, 
while  he  shares  its  worst  weaknesses. 
But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  M.  Guizot 
does  not  candidly  state  his  own  opinions 
in  his  letter  to  the  Count  St.  Aulaire,  de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  publication.  Perhaps 


that  despatch  may  form  part  of  the  system 
so  ingeniously  described  to  the  Chambers 
by  M.  de  Morny,  who  observed,  that  if 
the  government  were  constantly  interfered 
with  by  the  legislature,  and  compelled  to 
publish  its  despatches,  it  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  framing  two  different  sets 
of  diplomatic  documents^  one  to  be  presented 
to  the  public^  and  the  other  to  be  really 
acted  upon.  We  dare  say  M.  de  Morny 
was  not  supposing  a  case,  but  describing  a 
practice.  We  dare  say,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  he  could  have  given  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  when  and  where  the  thing  had 
been  done,  and  we  feel  perfectly  assured, 
that  had  he  gone  minutely  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  must  have  mentioned  the  letter 
written  by  M.  Guizot  to  M.  St.  Aulaire, 
on  the  subject  of  the  mixed  commission. 

And  it  is  all  this  political  juggling  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  under¬ 
take  to  countenance !  It  cannot,  in  their 
defence,  be  said  that  they  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  drift  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
that  they  do  not  correctly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  they  are  about  to 
make  to  keep  M.  Guizot  in  office,  because 
it  is  wholly  impossible  that  on  these  points 
they  should  be  ignorant.  But  we  are  quite 
ready  to  give  them  credit  for  not  knowing, 
or  not  caring  to  believe  the  truth,  that 
their  concessions  to  M.  Guizot  are  only 
calculated  to  precipitate  his  downfall.  This 
is  an  idea  which  they  will,  of  course,  be 
slow  to  entertain,  because  it  is  deeply  hu¬ 
miliating  to  their  pride.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  beyond  their  power  to  sustain  the 
man  in  office,  because  they  cannot  give 
him  principle,  or  wisdom,  or  genius,  or 
consistency  with  himself;  and  the  perse¬ 
vering,  though  abortive  attempts  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  enterprise,  will  only  relax  still 
more  their  own  hold  on  public  opinion. 
It  cannot,  in  fact,  escape  the  country,  that 
the  Peel  administration  is  making  sacrifices 
of  national  honor  to  France.  The  same 
accusation,  indeed,  is  preferred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  against  the 
Guizot  cabinet;  and  the  ministerial  jour¬ 
nalists  in  both  countries  bring  forward  this 
fact  as  a  proof,  that  the  charge  originates 
in  faction.  But  there  is  no  force  in  this 
observation,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  it 
is  wholly  impos.sible  that  there  should  exist 
weak,  and  indolent,  and  profligate  states¬ 
men  in  France  and  England  at  the  same 
time.  For  ourselves,  we  can  discern  no 
impossibility  in  the  case ;  the  breed  of  in- 
capables  is  a  prolific  one,  and  we  fear,  F 
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not  confined  either  to  France  or  Eng¬ 
land. 

At  any  rate,  the  anti-slavery  party 
should  be  up  and  stirring.  The  Peel  cab¬ 
inet  is  a  weak  one,  and  if  not  kept  in  the 
right  course  by  irresistible  pressure  from 
without,  will  inevitably  fall  into  a  wrong 
one.  It  has  no  sympathy  with  freedom, 
whether  to  be  enjoyed  by  wliites  or  blacks. 
It  will  babble  about  slave-arown  sugar,  be- 
cause  it  has  a  sordid  interest  in  the  West 
Indies  to  protect;  but  it  will  wink  at  the 
kidnapping  and  enslavement  of  the  negroes, 
who  toil  to  produce  that  sugar,  because  it 
has  an  insolent  and  suspicious  neighbor  to 
conciliate.  The  Melbourne  cabinet  would 
have  acted  differently,  would  have  con¬ 
strained  France  to  abide  by  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  slie  had  entered,  or  ac¬ 
cept  the  consequences.  That  cabinet 
would  not  have  yielded  in  the  smallest 
tittle  to  keep  the  Huguenot  Jesuit  in  office, 
but  would  have  forced  him  to  avow  like  a 
man  the  honest  convictions  of  his  mind,  or 
to  retire  like  a  man  into  honorable  obscu¬ 
rity.  As  it  is,  shuffling  and  weakness  on 
one  side  of  the  Channel  beget  shuffling  and 
weakness  on  the  other.  Al.  Guizot  dares 
not  face  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  France, 
beiiause  he  has  a  back  door  by  which  he 
hopes  to  escape  from  the  struggle;  while 
Lord  Aberdeen  consents  to  trample  on  the 
enlightened  convictions  of  England,  be¬ 
cause  he  beholds  them  accompanied  by  no 
energy  or  enthusiasm.  We  conjure  the 
enemies  of  slavery  to  come  forward  and 
undeceive  his  lordship,  and  make  him  un- 
dersiand,  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  engage  in  war  to-morrow  with 
France  in  behalf  of  that  humanity,  which, 
more  than  any  other  country,  she  has  op¬ 
pressed  and  persecuted. 


Sources  of  the  White  Nile. — The  Augs¬ 
burg  Gazette  speaks  of  a  letter  received  in  Cairo, 
from  Mr.  D’Abbadie,  in  which,  according  to  that 
paper,  the  traveller  says  that  he  has  discovered 
the  source  of  the  White  Nile.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  D’Abbadie’s  letter  adds  little  to 
what  was  known  before.  According  to  the  same 
Cairo  correspondent,  Mr.  D’Abbadie  was  endea¬ 
voring  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  in  the 
country  of  the  Dokkis  a  people  of  dwarfs,  with 
dwarf  elephants  and  horses,  as  he  had  been  as¬ 
sured  ; — and,  failing  to  find  these,  had  ascertained, 
however,  the  existence  of  an  animal  whose  pa¬ 


rents  are  the  cow  and  the  hippopotamus.  Whe¬ 
ther  Mr.  D’Abbadie’s  correspondent  has  been 
hoaxing  the  Augsburg  (Jazette — or  mystifying 
himsidf— must  be  left  to  the  inference  of  our 
readers.  But  we  have  ourselves  letters  from  the 
traveller,  dated  respectively  “  Kork,  liban  (Go- 
jam)  May  2f^th,” — (Jonddr,  September,” — and 
“  Mu<zdwwa,  Nov.  1st,”  of  last  year  :  all  just  re¬ 
ceived,  in  one  of  which  he  speaks  of  four  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Dokko  nation  whom  he  had  seen — 
“  nil,”  he  say.*!,**  black  like  negroes,  but  with  a  fine 
facial  angle  like  the  Mozambique  natives,  and 
rather  small  (what  wo  call  trapu  in  France),  but 
nothing  like  pigmies,”  adding  “  that  their  forms 
are  the  most  perfect  mezzo  termine  between 
Ethiopians  and  Negroes:” — and  sneaks  of  certain 
other  reported  monstrosities  which  lost  their  pro¬ 
digious  character  as  they  came  under  his  personal 
observation — anrl  to  whicli  category  the  asserted 
progeny  of  the  cow  and  the  river-liorse  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  referred.  “  Wonders,”  he  says,  “cease 
when  viewed  closely  :  the  men  with  dogs’  heads, 
which  all  Ethiopians  believe  to  e.xist  near  Kafa, 
vanished  as  I  approached  the  mysterious  spot  ; 
the  Dokko  pigmies  grew  up  to  the  stature  of  five 
feel,  when  the  eye  and  n«)t  the  ear  was  called  to 
bear  witness.” — We  shall  publish  Mr.  D’Abba¬ 
die’s  letters  as  soon  as  we  cun  find  room  for  them. 
— Jithenmum. 


Radiation  of  Heat. — It  is  known  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Rumford  and  Leslie,  that  the  surfa¬ 
ces  of  difl’erent  bodies  possess  in  very  difi’erent 
degrees  the  faculty  of  giving  out  by  radiation  the 
heat  of  the  substances  which  they  envelope.  It 
is  ul.'io  known  that  layers,  more  or  less  thick,  of 
the  same  varnish,  or  other  covering  of  this  kind, 
considerably  modify  the  radiating  power  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  they  are  laid.  This  fact 
showed  that  the  rays  of  Jieat  given  out  by  a  sub¬ 
stance  proceeded  not  merely  from  the  surface,  but 
also  from  points  under  it,  and  at  a  certain  depth. 
What  remained  to  do  was  to  measure  numerically 
the  thickness  of  the  superficial  layer  which  as- 
I  sists  the  radiation;  this  is  what  ill.  3Ielloni  has 
undertaken.  He  covered  the  faces  of  Leslie’s 
cube  with  equal  layers  of  a  proper  varnish,  aug¬ 
menting  successively  the  number  of  layers,  and 
measuring  each  time  with  his  tliermometricul  ap¬ 
paratus  the  radiating  powers  of  the  surfaces.  He 
found  that  the  power  went  on  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  up  to  the  seventeenth  layer  of  this  vurnisli, 
when  it  became  stationary.  At  this  time  the 
total  thickness  of  the  varnish,  as  ascertained  w  ith 
all  possible  minuteness,  was  about  four  hundredth 
parts  of  a  millimetre  (as  the  millimetre  itself  is 
only  the  thousandth  part  of  about  three  feet,  M 
Mellon!  must  have  had  great  dilliculty  in  coming 
to  this  minute  calculation).  In  comparing  the 
preceding  results  with  those  which  attend  the  use 
of  leaf  gold,  M.  Mellon!  found  that  a  much  thin¬ 
ner  coating  of  gold  (viz.  two  thousandth  parts  of 
a  millimetre)  would  produce  the  same  amount  of 
radiation.  M.  Mellon!  shows  that  this  difference 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  greater  or  lesser  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  coating,  for  lamp  black,  which  is 
very  opaque,  possesses,  like  varnish,  the  property 
of  giving  out  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  layers  on 
which  it  is  placed. — Athenaum. 
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From  the  Eldinburg  Review. 


I  is  known  ;  but  the  somewhat  stern  liinitn- 
'  lion  of  its  sympathies  will  doubtless  provoke 
■  remark.  Viewed  with  what  seems  to  be 


The  Chimes  :  A  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  |  'vriter  s  intention,  we  cannot  object  to 
that  rang  an  Old  Year  out  and  a  New  ;  the  poor,  the  primary  right 

Year  in.  By  Charles  Dickens.  cannot,  for  either 

London  •  1845  i  poor,  be  fair  play  till  that  is  done. 

I  Let  men  be  made  to  think,  even  day  by  day, 
‘Pray,  Mr.  Betterton,’  asked  the  good  !  and  hour  by  hour,  of  the  millions  of  starv- 
Archbi.shop  Sancroft  of  the  celebrated  act- !  iitg  wretches,  heart-worn,  isolated,  unrela- 
or,  ‘  can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  reason  j  ted,  who  are  yet  their  fellow-travellers  to 
you  actors  on  the  stage,  speaking  of  things}  eternity.  We  do  not  know  that  we  should 
imaginary,  affect  your  audience  as  if  they  agree  with  Mr.  Dickens’  system  of  Politi- 
were  real  ;  while  we  in  the  church  speak  of  cal  Economy,  if  he  has  one;  but  he  teaches 
things  real,  which  our  congregations  re-  what  before  all  economies  it  is  needful  to 
ceive  only  as  if  they  were  imaginary  V  know,  and  bring  all  systems  to  the  proof  of 
‘  Why,  really,  my  lord,’ answered  Betterton,  — the  at  once  solemn  and  hearty  lesson  of 
‘  I  don’t  know  ;  unless  it  is  that  we  actors  j  human  brotherhood.  It  is  often  talked 
speak  of  things  imaginary  as  if  they  were  1  about,  and  has  lately  been  much  the  theme  ; 
real,  while  you  in  the  pulpit  speak  of  things  I  but  in  its  proper  and  full  significance  is  lit- 
real  as  if  they  were  imaginary.’  It  is  a  tie  understood.  If  it  were,  it  w-ould  possi- 
clever  answer  ;  and  as  applicable  now  as  bly  be  discovered  along  with  it  that  life 
when  the  archbishop  put  the  question.  In-  might  be  made  easier,  and  economies  less 
difference  makes  sorry  work  of  Truth,  in  heartless,  than  we  make  them.  Such,  at 
half  of  what  is  going  on  around  us  ;  and  any  rate,  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  Mr. 
what  truthful  and  serious  work  may  be  Dickens,  and,  to  test  its  worth,  he  w'ould 
made  of  Fiction,  Mr.  Dickens  helps  us  to  make  the  trial  of  beginning  at  the  right 
discern.  end. 

We  do  not  know  the  earnestness  to  com-  Pegin,  he  would  seem  to  say  to  us,  with 
pare  with  his,  for  the  power  of  its  manifes-  what  the  wretched  have  a  right  to  claim  as 
tation  and  its  uses.  It  is  delightful  to  see  part  of  a  lost  possession.  Acknowledge 
it  in  his  hands,  and  observe  by  what  tenure  some  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  many  bodi- 
he  secures  the  popularity  it  has  given  him.  ly  ones,  and  let  not  your  profession)  of  rais- 
Generous  sympathies  and  kindest  thoughts,  ing  the  poor  man  be  but  another  form  of 
are  the  constant  renewal  of  his  fame;  and  the  cant  that  has  kept  him  down.  Pom- 
in  such  wise  fashion  as  the  little  book  before  pous,  purse-proud,  pauper  Charily  will  avail 
us,  he  does  homage  for  his  title  and  his  ter-  him  little.  Ground  to  the  earth  as  he  is,  he 
ritory.  A  noble  homage  !  Filling  succes-  may  be  even  spared  the  fulher  grinding  of 
sive  years  with  merciful  charities  ;  and  giv-  Justice,  if,  with  a  great,  huge,  dead,  steam¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  hearts  new  and  just  re-  engine  indifference,  it  would  but  crush  him 
solves.  to  the  shape  of  its  own  hard  requirements. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  his  Chimes^  as  of  his  On  the  other  hand,  principles  of  the  breed 
delightful  Carol;  but  urged  with  more  in-  of  sans  culottes  adjusted  with  the  tie  of  a 
tense  purpose  and  a  wider  scope  of  applica-  Brummell,  Jack  Cade  progression  in  the 
tion.  What  was  there  the  individual  lapse.  W  est-end  boots  of  lloby,  will  make  still 
is  here  the  social  wrong.  Questions  were  scantier  way  in  his  behalf.  And  from  that 
handled  there,  to  be  settled  with  happy  de-  other  extreme  of  sublimated  sense  in  the 
cision.  Questions  are  here  brought  to  city,  which  detects  all  kinds  of  sham  but 
view  which  cannot  be  dismissed  when  the  its  own,  and  puts  down  distress  and  suicide 
book  is  laid  aside.  Condition  of  England  as  it  would  put  down  thieving.  Heaven  in 
questions ;  questions  of  starving  laborer  its  mercy  help  him  ! 

and  struggling  artisan;  duties  of  the  rich  Let  us  away,  says  Mr.  Dickens  in  effect, 
and  pretences  of  the  worldly  ;  the  cruelty  with  all  these  cants.  If  we  cannot  have  a 
of  unequal  laws  ;  and  the  pressure  of  awful  higher  human  purpose,  let  us  have  fewer 
temptations  on  the  unfriended,  unassisted  selfish  projects.  Better  for  the  poor  man, 
poor.  Mighty  theme  for  so  slight  an  in-  if  we  cannot  yield  him  some  rightful  claim 
slrument !  but  the  touch  is  exquisite,  and  to  nature’s  kindly  gifts,  he  should  be  whol- 
the  tone  deeply  true.  ly  set  aside  as  an  intruder  at  her  table.  But 

We  write  before  the  reception  of  the  book  better  far  for  us,  that  we  know  his  claims,. 
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and  take  them  to  our  hearts  in  time.  That 
we  understand  liowrich,in  llie  common  in¬ 
heritance  of  man,  even  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  should  be.  That  we  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  Society  has  made,  of  what  Na¬ 
ture  meant  to  make.  That  we  try  in  some 
sort  to  undo  this,  and  begin  by  making  our 
laws  his  security,  which  have  beeti  l.ereto- 
fore  his  enemy.  That  even  in  his  guilt, 
with  due  regard  to  its  temptations,  we 
treat  him  as  a  brother  rather  than  an  out¬ 
cast  from  brotherhood.  For  that,  in  the 
equal  sight  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  worst  of  the  species  is  as  much 
an  integrant  part  of  the  whole  of  human 
happiness  as  is  that  of  the  best. 

In  this  spirit  the  little  story  before  us  is 
conceived.  There  is  bitter  satirical  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  quackeries  of  i/Masi-benevolence. 
There  is  patient,  honest,  tender-hearted 
poverty,  forgetting  its  weary  wants,  in  the 
zeal  with  which  it  ministers  to  wants  even 
wretcheder  than  its  own.  There  is  the  aw 
ful  lesson,  too  little  thought  of  by  the  most 
thoughtful  men,  of  how  close  the  union 
is  between  wants  of  the  body  and  an  ut¬ 
ter  destitution  and  madness  of  the  soul. 
There  is  profound  intimation  of  the  evil  | 
that  lies  lurking  in  wait  for  all  the  innocent  | 
and  all  the  good  over  all  the  earth.  There 
is  the  strength  and  succor  of  Guilt  Resisted, 
and  deepest  pity  for  Innocence  Betrayed. 
And  all  this,  gently  and  strongly  woven 
into  a  web  of  ordinary  human  life,  as  it  lies 
w’ithin  the  common  experiences  ;  woven  in¬ 
to  that  w'oof  of  tears  and  laughter,  of  which 
all  our  lives  are  day  by  day  composed,  with 
incomparable  art  and  vigor,  and  the  most 
compassionate  touching  tenderness. 

Could  we  note  a  distinction  in  the  tale, 
from  the  general  character  of  its  author’s 
writings,  it  would  be  that  the  impression  of 
sadness  predominates,  when  all  is  done. 
The  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy  seems  to 
subserve  that  end ;  yet  it  must  be  taken 
along  with  the  purpose  in  view.  We  have 
a  hearty  liking  for  the  cheerful  side  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  so  it  is  certain  has  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  :  but  there  are  social  scenes  and  expe¬ 
riences,  through  which  only  tragedy  itself 
may  work  out  its  kinder  opposite.  Even 
the  poet  who  named  the  most  mournful  and 
tragic  composition  in  the  world  a  Comedy, 
could  possibly  have  justified  himself  by  a 
better  than  technical  reason.  Name  this 
little  tale  what  we  will,  it  is  a  tragedy  in 
effect.  Inextricably  interwoven,  of  course, 
are  both  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  this  world  ;  crossing  with 


[May, 

not  more  vivid  contrasts  the  obscure  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  weak  and  lowly,  than  w’ith 
fierce  alternations  of  light  and  dark  travers¬ 
ing  that  little  rule,  that  little  sway,  which 
is  all  the  great  and  mighty  have  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  But  w  hereas,  in 
the  former  stories  of  Mr.  Dickens,  even  in 
the  death  of  his  little  Nell,  pleasure  won 
the  victory  over  pain,  we.  may  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  it  is  so  here.  There  is  a 
gloom  in  the  mind  as  we  shut  the  book, 
which  the  last  few’  happy  pages  have  not 
cleared  away  ;  an  uneasy  sense  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  oppression  ;  a  pitiful  consciousness 
of  human  sin  and  sorrow  ;  a  feeling  of  some 
frightful  extent  of  wrong,  w  Inch  we  should 
somehow  try  to  stay ;  as  strong,  but  appar¬ 
ently  as  helpless,  as  that  of  the  poor  French¬ 
man  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  who  de¬ 
manded  of  Robespierres  and  Ilenriots  an 
immediate  arrestment  of  the  knaves  and 
dastards  of  the  world  ! 

But  then,  says  the  wise  and  cheerful  nov¬ 
elist  to  this,  there  are  knaves  and  dastards 
of  our  own  world  to  be  arrested  by  all  of 
us,  even  by  individual  exertion  of  us  all, 
Ilenriots  and  Robespierres  notwithstanding. 
It  w'as  for  this  my  story  was  written.  It 
w’as  written,  purposely  to  discontent  you 
with  what  is  hourly  going  on  around  you. 
Things  so  terrible  that  they  should  exist 
but  in  dreams,  are  here  jiresented  in  a 
dream  ;  and  it  is  for  the  good  and  active 
heart  to  contribute  to  a  more  cheerful  real¬ 
ity,  whatsoever  and  howsoever  it  can.  For 
ourselves,  we  will  hope  that  this  challenge 
may  be  taken.  Those  things  are  to  be 
held  possible.  Lord  Bacon  thought,  which 
are  to  by  done  by  some  person,  though  not 
by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  by 
many,  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which 
may  be  done  in  succession  of  eflbrts,  though 
not  within  the  hour-glass  of  one  man’s  ef¬ 
fort.  And  we  thus  will  think  it  possible 
that  something  may  at  last  be  done,  even  by 
hearts  which  this  little  book  shall  awaken 
to  the  sense  of  its  necessity,  in  abatement 
of  the  long  and  dire  conspiracy  which  has 
been  carried  on  against  poverty,  by  the 
world  and  the  world’s  law'. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  the  machinery  of  a 
dream,  the  plan  of  the  Carol  is  repeated  in 
the  Chimes.  But  there  is  a  different  spirit¬ 
ual  agency,  very  nicely  and  naturally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  simple,  solitary,  friendless 
life  of  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  is  a  poor 
old  ticket-porter  of  London  ;  stands  in  his 
vocation  by  the  corner  of  an  old  church ; 
and  has  listened  to  the  chiming  of  its  Bells 
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SO  constantly,  that,  witli  nothin^  else  to j  love,  and  marry  him  on  the  morrow,  New 
talk  to  or  befriend  him,  he  has  made  out  for  ;  Year’s  Day.  So,  for  further  celebration 
himself  a  kind  of  human,  friendly,  fellow  i  of  this  coming  joy,  she  has  brought  her  fa- 
voice  in  theirs,  and  is  glad  to  think  they  i  iher  an  unexpected  dainty  of  a  dinner  of 
speak  to  him,  pity  him,  sympathize  with!  tripe;  and  as  he  eats  it  with  infinite  relish 
him,  encourage  and  help  him.  Nor,  truly,  |  on  the  steps  of  an  adjoining  house,  where 
have  wiser  men  than  Toby  Veck  been  wise  |  they  are  joined  by  Meg’s  lover  himself,  the 
enough  to  dispel  like  fancies.  There  has  :  dot)r  opens  and  other  personages  step  upon 
been  secret  human  harmony  in  Church- ;  the  scene. 

Bells  always;  life  and  death  have  sounded  i  Mr.  Alderman  Cute  and  his  friend  Mr. 
in  their  matin  and  vesper  chime;  with  Filer.  'J’he  Alderman,  great  in  the  city ; 
every  thing  grave  or  glad  they  have  to  do,  i  shrewd,  knowing,  easy,  alfable;  amazingly 
prayer  and  festivity,  marriage  and  burial  ;  j  familiar  with  the  working  classes  ;  a  plain 
and  there  has  never  been  a  thoughtful  man  !  practical  dealer  in  things;  up  to  all  the 
that  heard  them  in  the  New-Year  seasons,  i  nonsense  talked  about  ‘  want,’  all  the  cant 
to  whom  their  voice  was  not  a  warning  of  ,  in  vogue  about  ‘  starvation,’  and  resolved 
comfort  or  retrieval — telling  him  to  date  |  to  put  it  down.  Mr.  Filer,  a  dolorous,  dry, 
his  time  and  count  up  what  was  left  him,  pepper-and-salt  kind  of  a  man;  great  in 
out  of  all  he  had  done  or  sutTered,  neglected  calculations  of  human  averages;  and  for 


or  performed.  It  is  the  New-Year  season  filing  away  ail  excesses  in  food  and  popu- 
when  they  talk  to  Toby  Veck  ;  but  poor  { iation.  Thus  he  falls  at  once  on  poor  To- 
Toby  is  not  sutFiciently  thoughtful  to  avoid  j  by’s  tripe,  which  he  shows  to  be  so  expen- 
faiiing  into  some  mistakes  now  and  then  re- !  sive  a  commodity,  with  such  a  deal  of 
specting  what  they  say.  I  waste  in  it,  that  Toby  finds  himself  on  a 

He  is  a  delightfully  drawn  character,  this  |  sudden  robbing  the  widow  and  orphan,  and 
unrepining,  patient,  humble  drudge — this  j  ‘  starving  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men 
honest,  childish-hearted,  shabby-coated, ;  with  his  own  hand.’  The  Alderman  laughs 
simple,  kindly  old  man.  There  is  not  aj  at  this  mightily,  takes  up  the  matter  in  his 
touch  of  selfishness,  even  in  the  few  com-  livelier  way,  and  gives  it  quite  a  cheerful 
plaints  his  hard  lot  wrings  from  him.  Thus,  aspect.  ‘  There  is  not  the  least  mystery  or 
when  a  pinching  east  wind  has  nigh  wrench-  difficulty  in  dealing  w  ith  this  sort  of  people 
ed  off  his  miserable  old  nose  at  the  opening  j  if  you  only  understand  ’em,  and  can  talk  to 
of  the  story,  he  says  he  really  could’nt  i  ’em  in  their  own  manner.’  In  their  own 
blame  it  if  it  was  to  go.  ‘  It  has  a  precious  I  manner,  accordingly,  the  good  justice 
hard  service  of  it,’ he  remarks,  ‘  in  the  bitter  ,  talks  to  them.  He  proves  to  Toby  in  a 
weather,  and  precious  little  to  look  for- j  trice  that  he  has  always  enough  to  eat,  and 
ward  io‘.  for  1  don't  take  snuf  my  self foi  the  best.  He  chucks  Meg  under  the 
But  there  is  a  wrong  extreme  even  in  un-  j  chin,  and  shows  her  how'  indelicate  it  is  to 
selfishness,  and  Toby  is  meant  for  its  ex- j  think  of  getting  married  ;  because  she  will 
ample.  He  has  had  such  a  hard  life;  has  1  have  shoeless  and  stockingless  children, 
hope  of  so  little  to  redeem  the  hardship ;  |  whom  he  as  a  justice  w  ill  find  it  necessary 
and  has  read  in  the  newspapers  so  much  j  to  put  dowTi ;  or  she  will  be  left  to  starve, 
about  the  crimes  of  people  in  his  own  con-  or  practice  the  fraud  of  suicide,  and  suicide 

dition _ that  it  is  gradually  bringing  him  and  starvation  he  must  put  dow  n.  He  ban- 

to  the  only  conclusion'  his  sin)ple  soul  can  ters  the  young  smith  w  ith  incessant  urbanity 
understand,  and  he  begins  to  think  that,  as  as  a  dull  dog  and  a  rnilKsop,  to  think  of 
the  poor  can  neither  go  right  nor  do  right,  tying  himself  to  one  woman,  a  trim  young 
they  must  he  born  bad,  and  can  have  no  fellow  like  him,  with  all  the  girls  looking 
business  on  the  earth  at  all.  But  while  he  after  him.  And  so  the  little  party  is  bro- 
araues  the  point  with  himself,  the  bright  ken  up  :  poor  Meg  walking  off  in  tears ; 
eyes  of  his  handsome  little  daughter  look  Richard  gloomy  and  down-looking;  and 
suddenly  into  his  own,  and  he  thinks  again  the  miserable  'I’oby,  in  very  depths  of  de- 
thev  must  have  business  here,  ‘  a  little.’  spair,  receiving  a  sixpenny  job  of  a  letter 
Wiiat  follows,  lets  us  into  their  humble  his-  from  the  alderman.  He  is  now  confirmed 
lory ;  and  we  learn  that  this  pretty,  hard-  in  his  notion,  that  the  poor  have  no  business 
working  girl,  has  been  three  years  courted  on  the  earth.  The  Bells  chime  as  he  goes 
by  a  young  blacksmith ;  and  that  Richard  off  upon  his  errand,  and  there  is  nothing 
has  at  last  prevailed  with  Meg  to  run  the  but  the  Cute  and  Filer  cant  in  what 
risk  of  poverty  against  the  happiness  of  [they  seem  to  say  to  him.  ‘  Facts  and  fig- 
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ures;  facts  nn<l  figures  !’  ‘  Put  ’em  down; 

put  ’em  down  !’ 

The  letter  is  to  a  very  great  man,  who 
flounders  a  little  in  the  depth  of  his  obser¬ 
vations,  but  is  a  very  wise  man,  Sir  Joseph 
Bowley.  It  is  about  a  discontented  labor¬ 
er  of  Sir  Joseph’s,  one  William  Fern,  whom 
the  alderman  has  an  idea  of  putting  down  ; 
and  Toby,  in  delivering  it,  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  hearing  this  philosopher’s  views 
about  the  poor  man,  to  whom  he  considers 
himself,  by  ordainment  of  Providence,  a 
friend  and  father.  The  poor  man  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  entirely  for  himself,  and  depend  entire¬ 
ly  on  Sir  Joseph.  The  design  of  his  crea¬ 
tion  is,  not  that  he  should  associate  his  en¬ 
joyments,  brutally,  with  food,  but  that  he 
should  feel  the  dignity  of  labor;  ‘  go  forth 
erect  into  the  cheerful  morning  air,  and — 
and  stop  there  V  Toby  is  elevated  by  the 
friendly  and  fatherly  sentiments,  but  as  much 
depressed  to  hear  they  are  repaid  by  black 
ingratitude.  And  his  heart  sinks  lower  as 
he  listens  to  Sir  Joseph’s  religious  remarks 
on  the  necessity  of  balancing  one’s  accounts 
at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year,  and  feels 
how  impossible  it  is  to  square  his  own 
small  score  at  Mrs.  Chickenstalker’s.  He 
leaves  the  house  of  this  great  man,  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  his  order  have  no 
earthly  business  with  a  New  Year,  and  re¬ 
ally  are  ‘  intruding.’ 

But  on  his  way  home,  falling  in  with 
the  very  Will  Fern  whom  the  alderman  and 
Sir  Joseph  are  about  to  put  down,  he  hears 
somewhat  of  the  other  side  of  the  question 
The  destitute,  weary  countryman,  jaded; 
and  soiled  with  travel,  has  come  to  London  j 
in  search  of  a  dead  sister’s  friend  ;  carries 
a  little  child  in  his  arms,  his  sister’s  orphan 
Lilian  ;  and  sudden  sympathy  and  fellowship 
start  up  between  the  two  poor  men.  Fern 
denies  none  of  the  Bowley  complaints,  of 
his  ingratitude.  ‘  When  work  won’t  main¬ 
tain  me  like  a  human  creetur ;  when  my 
living  is  so  bad,  that  I  am  Hungry  out  of 
doors  and  in  ;  when  I  see  a  whole  working 
life  begin  that  way,  go  on  that  way,  and  end 
that  way,  without  a  chance  or  change  ;  then 
I  say  to  the  gentle  folks,  “  Keep  away  from 
me.  Let  my  cottage  he.  My  doors  is  dark 
enough  without  your  darkening  of  'em  more. 
Don't  look  for  me  to  come  up  into  the  park 
to  help  the  show,  when  there's  a  birthday, 
or  a  fine  speechmaking,  or  what  not.  Act 
your  Plays  and  Games  without  me,  and  be 
welcome  to  'em,  and  enjoy  'em.  We've 
nought  to  do  with  one  another.  I'm  best 
let  alone  !"  Toby  brings  him  to  his  sorry 
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home ;  secretly  expends  the  sixpence  he 
has  just  earned,  for  his  entertainment ;  and 
half  loses  his  wits  with  delight  as  he  sees  his 
dear  Meg  (whom  he  had  Ibund  in  tears; 
her  proposed  wedding  broken  off  as  he  ima¬ 
gines)  bring  back  cheerful  warmth  and 
comfort  to  the  poor  little  half-starved  Lilian. 
There  is  not  a  more  quiet,  a  more  simply 
unaffected,  or  a  more  deeply  touching  pic¬ 
ture,  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dickens’  writings  ; 
often  as  they  have  softened,  in  the  light  of 
a  most  tender  genius,  the  rough  and  coars¬ 
er  edges  of  lowly  life.  His  visitors  gone  to 
what  indifferent  rest  he  can  provide  for 
them,  old  Toby  is  again  alone.  He  falls 
again  into  the  thought  of  the  morning ;  pulls 
out  an  old  newspaper  he  had  before  been 
reading ;  and  once  more  spelling  out  the 
crimes  and  offences  of  the  poor,  especially 
those  whom  Alderman  Cute  is  going  to  put 
down,  gives  way  to  his  old  misgiving  that 
they  are  bad,  irredeemably  bad ;  which 
turns  to  frightful  certainty  when  he  reads 
about  a  miserable  mother  who  had  attempt¬ 
ed  the  murder  of  herself  and  her  child. 
But  at  this  point  his  friends  the  Bells  clash 
in  upon  him,  and  he  fancies  they  call  him 
to  come  instantly  up  to  them.  He  staggers 
out  of  the  house,  gropes  his  way  up  the  old 
church  stairs  into  the  Tower,  falls  in  a  kind 
of  sw’oon  among  the  Bells,  and  the  Dream 
has  begun. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  little  book  opens 
with  the  goblin  scenes;  done  with  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  high  fantastic  art,  which  tax 
even  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Maclise  to  follow 
them.  The  Bells  are  ringing;  and  innu¬ 
merable  spirits  (the  sound  or  vibration  of 
the  Bells)  are  flitting  in  and  out  the 
steeple,  bearing  missions  and  commissions, 
and  reminders  and  reproaches,  and  punish¬ 
ments  and  comfortable  recollections,  to  ail 
conditions  of  people.  It  is  the  last  night 
of  the  old  year,  and  men  are  haunted  as 
their  deeds  have  been.  Scourges  and  dis¬ 
cord,  music  and  flowers,  mirrors  with  pleas¬ 
ant  or  with  awful  faces,  gleam  around.  And 
the  Bells  themselves,  with  shadowy  likeness 
to  humanity  in  midst  of  their  proper  shapes, 
speak  to  Toby  as  these  visions  disappear, 
and  sternly  rebuke  him  for  his  momentary 
doubt  of  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  the 
inheritance  which  Time  reserves  for  him. 
His  ghost  or  shadow  is  then  borne  through 
the  air  to  various  scenes,  attended  by  spir¬ 
its  of  the  Bells  charged  with  this  trust : 
That  they  show  him  how  the  poor  and 
wretched,  at  the  worst — yes,  even  in  the 
crimes  which  aldermen  put  down,  and  he 
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has  thought  so  horrible — have  yet  some  de¬ 
formed  and  hunchbacked  goodness  ding¬ 
ing  to  them,  which  preserves  to  them  still 
their  right,  and  all  their  share  in  Time. 

He  sees  his  daughter  after  a  supposed 
lapse  of  nine  years,  her  hopes  and  beauty 
faded,  working  miserable  work  with  Lilian 
by  her  side ;  and  sees,  too,  that  her  own 
brave  and  innocent  patience  is  but  scantily 
shared  by  her  younger  and  prettier  compan¬ 
ion.  He  sees  the  Richard  that  should  have 
his  son-in-law,  a  slouching,  moody,  drunken 
sloven.  He  sees  what  the  Bowley  friends 
and  fathers  are ;  what  grave  accounts  the  j 
punctual  Sir  Joseph  leaves  unlooked  at  ; 
and  what  crawling,  servile,  mean-souled  | 
mudworrns  of  the  earth,  are  the  Aldermen 
who  put  down  misery.  He  sees  what  their 
false  systems  have  brought  his  poor  Will 
Fern  to,  and  hears  his  solemn  warning. 

‘  Give  us  in  mercy,  better  homes  when 
we’re  a-lying  in  our  cradles;  give  us  belter 
food  when  we’re  a-working  for  our  lives; 
give  us  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when 
we’re  a-going  wrong;  and  don’t  set  jail, 
jail,  jail,  afore  us,  every  where  we  turn.’  | 

More  years  pass,  and  his  daughter  is  | 
again  before  him;  with  the  same  sublime  | 
patience,  in  an 'even  meaner  garret,  and  I 
with  more  exhausting  labor.  But  there  is' 
110  Lilian  by  her  side.  The  worst  temptation  j 
has  availed,  and  those  nineteen  years  of! 
smiling  radiant  life  have  fallen  withered 
into  the  ways  of  sin.  We  will  not  trust 
ourselves  to  say  to  what  a  height  of  delicate 
and  lovely  tenderness  these  sad  passages 
are  wrought,  by  the  beauty  of  merciful 
thoughts.  Most  healthful  are  the  tears  that 
will  be  shed  over  them,  and  the  considerate 
pity  they  will  awaken  for  .all  human  sin  and 
sorrow.  We  see  the  fallen  Richard,  in 
sullen  half-drunken  dreams  of  the  past, 
haunting  Meg’s  miserable  room  ;  and  there 
at  Meg’s  feet,  we  see  poor  Lilian  die.  Her 
earthly  sin  falls  from' her  as  she  prays  to  be 
forgiven,  and  the  pure  spirit  soars  away. 

*■  Oh,  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should 
be,  look  at  this!  Oh,  Youth  and  Beauty, 
blest  and  blessing  all  within  your  reach, 
and  working  out  ends  of  your  beneficent 
Creator,  look  at  this  1’  j 

But  for  the  old  man  is  reserved  an  even  1 
more  desperate  trial.  After  lapse  of  fur¬ 
ther  years,  his  daughter  Meg  is  presented  ! 
in  another  aspect.  As  the  last  chance  of| 
saving  Richard,  she  has  married  him  ;  on 
his  death  is  left  with  an  infant  child;  sinks 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  want ;  and  at  last  into 
the  clutches  of  despair.  Seeing  death  not 


distant  from  herself,  and  fearing  for  her 
child  the  fate  of  Lilian,  she  has  resolved, 
in  Toby’s  sight,  her  father’s,  to  drown  her¬ 
self  and  the  child  together.  Hocrarth  nev- 
er  painted  a  scene  of  mingled  farce  and  tra¬ 
gedy  with  more  appalling  strength,  than 
one  which  precedes  this  terrible  resolve. 
But  before  she  goes  down  to  the  water, 
Toby  sees  and  acknowledges  the  les.son 
taught  him  thus  bitterly.  He  sees  that  no 
evil  spirit  may  yet  prompt  an  act  of  evil. 
He  observes  Meg  cover  her  baby  with  a 
part  of  her  own  wretched  dress,  adjust  its 
squalid  rags  to  make  it  pretty  in  its  sleep, 
hang  over  it,  smooth  its  little  limbs,  and 
love  it  with  the  dearest  love  that  God  has 
given  to  mortal  creatures.  And  he  screams 
to  the  Chimes  to  save  her,  and  she  is  saved. 
And  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  he,  the  sim¬ 
ple  half-starved  ticket-porter,  has  his  por¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Year  no  less  than  any  other 
man;  that  the  poor  require  infinite  beating 
out  of  shape  before  their  human  shape  is 
gone  ;  that,  even  in  their  frantic  wicked¬ 
ness,  there  may  be  good  in  their  hearts  tri¬ 
umphantly  asserting  itself,  though  all  the 
Aldermen  alive  say  No;  and  that  the  truth 
of  the  feeling  to  be  held  towards  them  is 
Trustfulness,  not  Doubt,  nor  Putting  them 
Down,  nor  Filing  them  away.  ‘1  know,’ 
cries  the  old  man  in  an  inspiration  the  Bells 
convey  to  him,  ‘  that  our  inheritance  is 
held  in  store  for  us  by  Time.  I  know 
there  is  a  Sea  of  Time  to  rise  one  day,  be¬ 
fore  which  all  who  wrong  us  or  oppress  us 
will  be  swept  away  like  leaves.  I  .see  it  on 
the  flow  I’ 

And  as  the  imaginative  reader  fancies  he 
sees  it  too;  as  he  listens  for  the  rush  that 
shall  sweep  down  quacks  and  pretenders. 
Cutes,  Filers,  and  Bowie)  s;  peradventure, 
as  his  lively  fancy  may  even  see  old  Toby 
clambering  safely  to  the  rock  that  shall 
protect  him  from  the  sweeping  wave,  and 
may  watch  him  still  hearkening  to  his 
friends  the  Bells,  as,  fading  from  his  sight, 
they  peal  out  final  music  on  the  waters  .  . 

.  .  Toby  wakes  up  over  his  own  fire.  He 
finds  the  newspaper  lying  at  his  foot ;  sees 
.Meg  sitting  at  a  table  opposite,  making  up 
I  the  ribands  for  her  wedding  the  morrow; 

1  and  hears  the  bells,  in  a  noble  peal,  ringing 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  And 
as  he  rushes  to  kiss  Meg,  Richard  dashes 
in  to  get  the  first  new-year’s  kiss  before  him 
— and  gets  it ;  and  every  body  is  happy ; 
and  neighbors  press  in  with  good  wishes  ; 
and  there  is  a  small  band  among  them, 
'Poby  being  acquainted  with  a  drum  in  pri- 
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vate,  which  strikes  up  gaily  ;  and  the  sud-  et-jug,  as  they  did  over  the  port-wine  decan- 
den  change,  and  the  ringing  of  the  Bells,  ter,  “  when  George  III.  was  king  and 
and  the  lively  music,  so  transport  Toby,  that  there  is  no  little  of  cant  in  the  outcry  that 
he  is,  when  last  seen,  leading  off  a  country-  has  been  raised  about  certain  travellers — 
dance  in  an  entirely  new  step,  consisting  of  our  jovial  prince  among  the  number — vio- 
that  old  familiar  Trot  in  which  he  transacts  lating  the  sacred  relationship  of  social  inter- 
the  business  of  his  calling.  course.  In  any  case,  what  the  reader  has 

May  this  wise  little  tale  second  the  hearty  to  inquire  on  such  occasions  is — are  the 
wishes  of  its  writer,  and  at  the  least  con-  disclosures  worth  the  paper  and  print  which 
tribute  to  the  coming  year  that  portion  of  is  employed  in  their  record?  And  if  the 
happiness  which  waits  always  upon  just  in-  answer  be  in  the.  affirmative — as  in  most 
tentions  and  kind  thoughts.  instances  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  case  of 

Prince  Puckler,  and  especially  so  in  the 
work  before  us — let  those  look  to  it  who 
cannot  keep  their  own  counsel  ;  let  them 
remember  that  when  they  lionize  this  prince 
of  literary  gossips,  if  they  will  be  so  incon¬ 
siderate  as  to  say  or  do  any  thing  worth  re- 
FRLVCE  PUCKLER  MUSKAU’S  TRAVELS  IN  membering,  he  is  the  man  to  remember  it, 
EGYPT.  for  others’  benefit  as  well  as  his  own. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from 
From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  wliat  has  now  been  Said,  that  there  is  much 
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_  1  nr  1  4  »•  •  of  mere  gossip  in  this  new  work  of  Prince 

Egypt  under  Mc},md  AU  Jiy  Pnnee  py^kler.  It  is  in  fact  tl.e  most  grave, 
Puckler  Sluskau.  2  vols.  steady,  and  well-considered  of  all  his  pro- 

In  spite  of  his  princely,  as  well  as  his  ductions — that  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
personal  peculiarities — or,  it  may  be,  in  longest  time,  and  the  most  pains  to  weigh 
consequence  of  them — there  is  no  denying  and  ponder  the  political,  social,  and  person- 
that  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  is  a  pleasant  al  opinions,  which  the  course  of  his  wan- 


writer  in  his  way — “  pleasant  but  wrong” 
— the  “  wrong,”  however,  being  decidedly 
the  pleasanter,  as  well  as  the  more  instruc¬ 
tive  portion  of  his  qualities  as  a  writing  trav¬ 
eller.  The  Prince  evidently  travels  not 


derings  calls  on  him  to  put  forth,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  which  will  best  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  of  critical  examination. 

The  title  of  the  book — “  Egypt  under 
Mehemet  Ali” — will  speak  its  general  scope 


merely  for  himself,  but  for  other  people —  and  object — that  of  giving  a  comprehensive 
not  merely  to  see  and  hear,  but  to  tell  the  picture  of  the  pasha’s  dominions,  as  they  and 
world  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  obtains,  their  inhabitants  have  been  moulded  and 
by  {he  prestige  of  his  name  and  rank,  per-  modified  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  and 
sonal  communications  with  all  the  celebri-  the  results  of  his  rule.  But  there  is  an  in¬ 
ties  of  the  countries  he  visits — communica-  dividual  feature  of  the  work  which  we  must 
tions  which  the  ordinary  customs  and  cour-  regard  not  only  as  fraught  with  more  of  im- 


tesies  of  life,  mark  “  private  and  confiden¬ 
tial  by  the  bonhommie  of  his  manner  and 


mediate  interest,  but  with  more  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  and  importance  than  the  result 


bearing,  he  invites  that  full  freedom  of  in-  just  named ;  we  mean  that  personal  portrait 
tercourse  which  nothing  else  can  engender  of  Mehemet  Ali  himself,  which  has  the  air 
between  comparative  strangers,  but  which  of  being  more  true  and  trustworthy  as  a 
that  never  fails  to  induce  in  those  minds  likeness  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  into;  given  to  the  world.  For  the  deeds  of  this 
he  treasures  up  the  results  for  after  use  extraordinary  man,  and  their  visible  and 
and  study  ;  and  in  due  time  puts  them  into  tangible  consequences  on  those  immediate- 
a  book  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  ly  affected  by  them,  and  on  the  rest  of  the 
mankind  in  general.  world,  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  con- 

And  who  shall  quarrel  with  this  system  tinue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come.  Whereas 
of  composition'?  Certriinly  not  we  who  the  personal  character  of  the  agent  by 
profit  by  it.  And,  if  the  truth  were  known,  whom  these  have  been  brought  about  will 
quite  as  little  will  those  who  are  benevo-  presently  pass  away  from  the  scene,  and 
lently  said  by  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  none  will  be  left  to  estimate  or  record  it 
aggrieved  by  it.  People  now-a-days  do  not  but  those  who  can  have  no  object  in  doing 
tell  the  secrets  of  their  souls  over  their  clar-  so,  but  personal  ones,  and  no  interests  but 
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those  which  are  less  likely  to  elicit  the 
truth  than  to  distort  their  views  of  it. 

It  appears  that  Prince  Puckler’s  work 
was  written  four  years  ago,  when  the  pasha 
stoojl  on  a  higher  pinnacle  of  power  and  glory 
than  he  does  at  present,  though  one  by  no 
means  so  safe,  or  so  likely  to  be  permanent¬ 
ly  secured  to  his  descendants.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  position  at  that  time  was  one 
much  more  calculated  to  draw  out  and  il¬ 
lustrate  the  peculiar  features  of  his  person¬ 
al  character,  and  therefore  to  afford  a  bel¬ 
ter  means  for  that  historical  portraiture  of 
it  which  we  hold  to  be  far  more  worthy  of 
present  record,  because  more  likely  to 
escape  such  record  from  the  fugitive  nature 
of  the  materials,  than  any  general  or  par¬ 
ticular  estimate  of  those  results  which  have 
sprung  from  it. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  just  said, 
that  we  hold  in  especial  favor  those  chapters 
of  the  present  work  which  relate  personally 
to  Meliemet  Ali,  and  chiefly  that  which 
records  the  incidents  and  conversations  oc-  i 
curring  in  a  journey  made  together  by  the 
pasha  and  the  prince  into  Upper  Egypt,  and 
during  which  they  held  together  the  most 
perfectly  confidential  conversations,  all  of 
which  are  recorded  with  the  minuteness, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  fidelity  of  an 
English  Parliamentary  reporter.  There  is  no 
part  of  these  conversations  that  might  not 
be  cited  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
prince’s  skill  and  tact  in  this  popular  and 
interesting  class  of  composition  ;  and  the 
sterling  historical  value  of  the  record  as  a 
whole  can  scarcely  be  overrated — always 
supposing,  as  we  do,  that  faith  may  be 
placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  report.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  more  personal  portion 
of  it. 

During  supper  he  related  many  interesting 
details  of  the  period  when  he,  for  the  first 
time,  definitely  attained  unlimite<l  power  over  j 
Egypt,  of  which  I  have  already  given  a  short 
sketch  in  another  place.  On  my  expres.«!ing  j 
my  regret  that  he  had  not  dirtateil  these  inter¬ 
esting  memoirs  to  some  European,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  preserved  to  history,  he  ut¬ 
tered  these  memorable  words : — “  Why  should 
I  do  so  ?  I  do  not  love  this  period  of  my  life  ; 
and  what  could  the  world  profit  by  the  recital 
of  this  interminable  tissue  of  combat  and  mis¬ 
ery,  cunning  and  bloodshed,  to  which  circum- 
etances  imperatively  compelled  me  ?  Who 
could  derive  pleasure  from  such  n  disgusting 
detail  ?  It  is  enough  if  posterity  knows  that  all 
that  Mehemet  Ali  has  attained,  he  owes 
neither  to  birth  nor  interest — to  no  one  but 
himself.  My  history,  however,  shall  not  com- 
Dience  till  the  period  when,  freed  from  all  re¬ 


straint.  I  could  arou.^c  this  land,  which  I  love 
as  my  own  country,  from  the  sleep  of  ages, 
and  mould  it  to  a  new  e.Kisfence.” 

“How  strange,”  he  exedaimed,  “that  of 
seventeen  children  I  should  be  the  only  one 
who  survived.  Nine  of  my  brothers  died  in 
their  ini’ancy,  and  this  induced  my  parents  to 
bring  me  up  like  a  gentleman.  Hence  I  soon 
became  efl’eminate  ami  indolent ;  my  young 
companions  began  to  despise  me,  and  used 
frequently  to  cry  out,  ‘  What  will  become  of 
Mehernet  Ali,  who  has  nothing  and  is  fit  for 
nothing!’ 

“  This  at  length  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  I  resolved 
to  vanquish  myself.  1  ol'ten  fasted  for  days 
together,  or  compelled  myself  to  refrain  from 
sleep  for  a  sitnilar  period,  and  never  rested  till 
I  had  outstripped  all  my  companions  in  bodily 
exercises.  I  well  recollect  our  laying  a  wager 
one  very  stormy  day,  to  row  over  to  a  small 
island,  which  still  remains  in  my  possession. 

1  wa.s  the  orrly  one  who  reached  it ;  but  al¬ 
though  the  skin  came  olf  my  hands,  I  would 
not  sulTer  the  most  intense  pain  to  diver?  me 
from  my  purpose.  In  this  manner  I  continued 
to  invigorate  both  mind  and  body,  till,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  afterwards  found  ample  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  graver  sphere  of  action,  to  prove 
my  courage  to  mysoU  and  others  during  the 
petty  warfare  in  our  villages. 

“After  the  death  of  my  father,  and  when  I 
had  attained  my  nineteenth  year,  a  still  nrore 
favorable  occasion  presented  itself.  'I'he 
Greek  pirates  began  to  commit  various  depre¬ 
dations,  and  my  uncle,  at  the  instigation  of 
several  of  the  w’ealthy  Turkisli  landholders 
who  were  bent  on  his  ruin,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  small  man-of-war  belon<iing 
to  the  sultan,  with  orders  to  go  in  search  of  the 
pirates  and  destroy  their  trade.  My  uncle 
W'as  forced  to  go ;  hut  he  first  waited  on  the 
pasha,  and  represented  to  him  that  hi.«  proper¬ 
ty  and  business  must  inevitably  fall  to  ruin, 
should  he  be  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to 
abandon  thenr  for  an  uncertain  length  of  time, 
there  being  no  one  in  his  family  to  whom  he 
could  entrust  their  charge.  At  the  same  time 
he  pleaded  hi.s  own  incapacity,  and  took  the 
opportuniiy  of  proposing  me,  as  an  enterprising 
young  man,  and  accu.stomed  to  war.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  pasha  ;  nothing  could 
he  more  to  my  wishes ,  and  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  give  chase  to  the  robbers,  and  after  a 
short  pursuit,  to  board  their  vessel  timl  take  the 
.survivors  pri.soners.  For  this  action  I  received 
the  commissiorr  of  a  captain  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  in  my  twentieth  year.  My  rapid  pro¬ 
motion,  however,  excitcil  the  envy  of  many,  and 
even  of  my  uncle,  who  soon  after,  possibly  not 
with  the  best  intentions,  sent  me  to  Egypt. 
How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  the  de.stinies 
which  awaited  me  in  this  country! — but  God’s 
ways  are  wmnderful.” 

“You  may  esteem  yourself  highly  favored,” 
said  Artim  Bey  to  me  after  I  had  taken  leave. 
“  to  learn  particulars  like  these  from  the  lips. 
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of  this  groat  man  himself;  I  assure  you  that 
even  \vc  luive  not  heard  them  before.  Indeed. 

I  have  never  seen  Mehemet  Ali  so  communi¬ 
cative  with  any  one  ” 

Tlie  following,  relating  to  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  of  scarcely 
less  interest  than  the  foregoing. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufiicicntly  recovered  to 
pass  the  day  upoti  the  sofa  of  one  of  his  sum¬ 
mer-houses,  he  gave  me  permission  to  pay  him 
a  frien  lly  visit,  free  from  any  ceremony.  The 
hero  of  Konieh  scarcely  awalcens  less  curio.s- 
ily  than  even  his  ilhisirious  father.  Ibrahim 
also  was  unlike  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  him 
from  the  representations  of  others.  Yet  all 
are  agreed  that  his  intercourse  with  Europeans 
has  had  considerable  influence  ov'er  him,  and 
sotlenc  1  his  former  somewhat  savage  charac¬ 
ter. 

lie  still  bore  traces  of  his  recent  tedious 
illne.s.s,  yet  every  thing  bespoke  the  simple, 
hardy  soldier,  who  knows  but  few  wants.  He 
has  a  fine  ey^e,  full  of  character,  and  a  pleasing 
cheerfiil  manner:  but  though  free  from  coarse¬ 
ness,  he  d  )cs  not  possess  the  polish  and  kingly 
bearing  of  his  father,  nor  yet  his  marked  and 
winning  courtesy’.  It  is  said  that  he  does  not 
like  Europeans,  hut  that  he  most  admires  the 
English,  for  tlieir  distinguished  solid  qualities, 
wliich  are  more  congenial  to  his  own  practical 
taste  than  mere  outside  appearances.  In  his 
public  conduct  be  appeared  to  me  to  act  as 
most  befits  the  warrior  of  renown,  observing  a 
due  sense  of  importance  without  vanity,  and  a 
manly  modesty  as  regards  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments. 

When  I  told  him.  that  of  the  most  recent 
military  events,  none  had  excited  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  topic  of  convcrsatioti  in  Europe  than  liis 
last  campaign  in  Syria  against  the  locusts,  he 
rela‘ed  tlie  circumstances  with  much  iiurnor — 
how  he  had  opened  the  attack  in  person  by  fill¬ 
ing  his  tarbusli  vvith  these  lormidahle  animals, 
and  throwing  the  contents  into  the  sea.  The 
whole  army,  providcil  with  sacks,  followed  his 
example,  and  by  bivouacking  for  three  days  in 
the  nciglihorhood  uniler  aggression,  they  com¬ 
pletely  attained  tlieir  object  in  destroying 
them.’  In  fact,  the  preservation  of  an  entire 
province,  which  would  have  been  desolated  for 
years,  is  solely  owing  to  this  novel  alack  ol 
Ibrahim.  The  accumulation  of  the  locusts 
thus  destroyed  amounted  to  several  ships’  car- 
goes.  I 

Ibraliim  understands  how  to  employ  his 
soldiers  in  ]',cace  as  well  as  in  war;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  considerable  opposition  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  offi¬ 
cers,  he  has  ordered  them  to  be  employed  up¬ 
on  roads,  cauals,  and  other  public  construc¬ 
tions.  I  have  already  alluded  to  Ibrahim’s 
passion  for  agriculture  and  every  species  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  he  pursues  with  the  utmost 
avidity  upon  all  his  own  estates.  He  is  also 
very  liberal  in  helping  others  to  carry  on  these 
plans,  although  he  is,  on  the  whole,  far  more  i 
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particular  than  his  father,  and  is  what  we 
should  call  a  good  landlord.  I  have  often 
heard  him  reproached,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Egypt,  with  being  addicted  to  drinking.  This 
was  certainly  true  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  hut  he  is  entirely  reformed  in  this  respect ; 
and  I  know  from  undoubted  authority  that,  al¬ 
though  he  is  fond  of  good  wine,  he  is  not 
more  so  than  every  wealthy  Englishman,  and 
that  champagne  is  his  favorite  nectar;  and  in 
this  respect  his  taste  resembles  that  of  the  fair 
sex.  hie  is  at  present  restricted  to  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Nile,  which  I  much  lamented,  as 
he  is  said  to  give  capital  European  dinners, 
and  to  keep  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  artistes  in  his  kitchen.  I  am  not 
without  the  merit  of  rendering  some  service 
to  his  cellar,  by  furnishing,  at  his  request,  his 
factotum,  M.  Boiifort,  witli  tlie  addresses  of  the 
most  famous  house  forprocuring  hock,  Hunga¬ 
rian  wines,  champagne,  and  Bordeaux — an  act 
which  was  not  altogether  without  some  little 
egotism  on  my  part,  as  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
j  fit  of  it  when  I  visit  Syria  next  year. 

Ibrahim  was  very  anxious  to  understand  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  Landicehr,  or  mi¬ 
litia,  whicli  is  so  erroneously  represented  by  for¬ 
eigners  asa  mere  national  guard ;  while  in  truth, 
the  Tjamf  icehr  constitutes  our  actual  army,  for 
which  the  lines,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  serve  as 
the  preparatory  school ;  for  to  it  are  attached  all 
the  permanent  teachers,  as  well  as  the  ever-va¬ 
rying  recruits,  till  the  whole  nation,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  this  wholesome  discipline,  attains 
to  the  finished  soldier. 

He  at  once  caught  at  my  explanation,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly  conveyed,  and  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  system  ;  but  lie  clearly  discerned 
that  it  was  not  adapted  to  oriental  modes  of 
government,  and  that  its  adoption,  even  in 
many  European  state.«,  would  be  attended  with 
risk.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  notwith¬ 
standing  this  arrangement,  the  expense  of  our 
army  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  state  ;  but  when  I  explained  that 
we  were  thus  enabled,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  to 
take  the  field  in  a  few  weeks,  with  300,000  to 
400,000  men,  whereas  a  standing  arniy  of  this 
strength  would  cost  infinitely  more  tlian 
could  be  raised  by  the  whole  country,  he  did 
not  consider  the  result  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
price;  for  it  seems  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  not 
one  of  those  who  look  for  an  unbroken  peace. 

His  dc.scripiion  of  the  siege  of  Acre  was  an¬ 
imated  and  full  of  interest,  and  1  was  much 
struck  with  some  of  hi.s  remarks.  Though 
.six  or  seven  of  his  Turkish  generals  and  su¬ 
perior  officers  were  present,  lie  was  exclusive 
in  his  commendation  of  the  Arab  soldiers,  and 
said,  “It  is  inipossihlc  for  any  troops  in  the 
world  to  display  a  spirit  of  more  enduring 
I  bravery  than  mine,  ami  whenever  an  instance 
of  indecision  or  cow.trdicc  occurred  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  it  was  invariably  on  the  part  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  officers  ;  I  know  of  no  such  example  among 
the  Arabs.”  These  words  are  remarkable  as 
indicating  what  I  had  previously  lieard  assert- 
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ed,  that  Ibrahim  inclines  decidedly  to  the 
policy  which  regards  the  dominion  and  dynas¬ 
ty  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  Arabian,  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  caliphate  ;  from  which  alone  it  expects 
permanence  and  greatness,  and  not  in  any  way 
as  a  branch  of  the  Turkish  sovereignly. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  hand-book  that  has  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world  by  any  European  travel¬ 
ler,  of  all  that  demands  notice  and  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  country  to  which  it  relates. 
It  is  unusually  well  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Mr.  H.  Evans  Lloyd. 
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From  tlie  Asiatic  Journal. 

linkhara,  its  Amir  and  its  People. — 
Translated  from  the  Russian  of  Khani-\ 
kofy  by  the  Baron  Clement  A.  De 
Bode.  London,  1845.  Madden. 

Although  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara  must  have  lamentably  fallen  from; 
their  high  estates  since  the  time  when  Ha¬ 
fiz  considered  them  the  highest  bribe  he 
could  offer  to  a  Toorki  fair,  and  the  great 
Timur  resented  even  such  an  imaginary 
alienation,  their  present  state  and  that  of 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Amir  of  Bok¬ 
hara  are  on  many  accounts  objects  of  curi¬ 
osity.  Samarcand,  the  Marcandaof  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great’s  time,  (a  fact  which  attests 
its  high  antiquity,)  called  by  the  emperor 
Baber  “one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in 
the  world,”  and  which  was  described  by 
Persian  poets  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  has 
now  become  a  dependency  of  Bokhara, 
and  sunk  into  a  provincial  town,  gardens 
and  fields  occupying  the  place  of  its  streets 
and  mosques.  Bokhara,  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  a  khanat,  retains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  splendor.  It  is  still  large 
(eight  miles  in  circumference),  and  con¬ 
tains  many  public  buildings,  particularly 
colleges.  “  If  we  look  at  the  quantity  of 
schools  for  education,  and  the  number  of 
educated  persons,  at  Bokhara,”  says  M. 
Khanikoff,  who  visited  the  place  in  1842, 
“  we  cannot  but  admit  that  it  ranks  as  the 
first  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  Central 
Asia  for  learning.”  Political  and  com- 
mercial  considerations  are  gradually  draw-j 
ing  this  country  into  closer  proximity  to  the  | 
states  of  Transoxiana,  and  incidents  of  a 
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painful  character  have  attached  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  city  of  Bokhara. 

The  territories  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara, 
like  those  of  the  neighboring  states,  have 
no  fixed  boundaries,  sanctioned  by  time  or 
treaties  ;  they  expand  or  contract  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  rul- 
er.  When  Amir  Seyid  (or  Hyder,  as  he  is 
called  by  Burnes)  ascended  the  throne  of 
Bokhara,  in  1802,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mawurulnahr  (Transoxiana),  including 
Balkh  and  Hissar  on  the  south,  and  Ura- 
tube  and  Khojend  on  the  north,  was  subject 
to  his  rule.  In  his  reign,  however,  Balkh, 
Ura-tube,  and  Khojend  revolted ;  Bokhara 
soon  lost  its  political  importance,  and  the 
disorders  that  followed  the  death  of  Amir 
Seyid,  in  1825,  still  further  circumscribed 
the  limits  of  the  Khanat.  The  present 
ruler,  Nasr-Ullah,  in  the  course  of  seven¬ 
teen  years,  gradually  recovered  the  former 
possessions  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  recent 
conquest  of  Khokand,  became  the  undis¬ 
puted  master  of  the  whole  of  Mawurulnahr. 
Burnes  has  given  a  very  brief  sketch  of  this 
ruler,  whom  he  saw  at  Bokhara;  we  shall 
enlarge  it  from  the  very  copious  details  fur¬ 
nished  by  M.  Khanikoff. 

Nasr-Ullah  Bahadur  Khan,  Malik-el-Mu- 
menin  (his  appropriate  title),  is  the  second 
son  of  Amir-Seyid,  or  the  Pure,  so  called 
apparently  from  his  devotion  to  the  faith. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father,  he  meditated 
the  project  of  wresting  the  throne  from  his 
elder  brother,  Ilusein,  and  engaged  in  his 
views  the  Kush-beghi,  or  vizir,  an  Uzbek, 
and  the  Topshi-bashi,  named  Ayaz,  an 
emancipated  slave  of  the  Amir.  On  the 
death  of  Seyid,  the  partisans  of  Ilusein 
succeeded  in  proclaiming  him  king  ;  where¬ 
upon  Nasr-Ullah  at  once  declared  open  war. 
But  the  reign  of  Ilusein  speedily  closed ; 
he  died  in  two  or  three  months,  not  without 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Kush-beglu,  Nasr-Ullah  now  set  all  his 
engines  in  operation  to  secure  the  throne, 
which  had  been  seized  by  his  younger 
brother,  Omar-Khan.  He  propitiated  the 
clergy,  sent  embassies  to  the  neighboring 
states,  and,  marching  suddenly  upon  Sa¬ 
marcand,  gained,  by  force  or  treachery, 
possession  of  that  important  city,  where  he 
was  seated  upon  the  “  blue  stone,”  and 
proclaimed  Amir.  A  civil  war  now  com¬ 
menced  ;  but  the  activity  and  previous  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Nasr-Ullah  gave  him  great 
advantages  over  his  brother,  who,  surround¬ 
ed  by  traitors,  at  length  was  constrained  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Bokhara.  Nasr-Ullah 
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laid  siege  to  the  city  in  February,  182G,  and  with  a  pistol.  The  wound,  however,  was 
in  forty-four  days,  the  besiegers  having  cut  not  mortal,  and  the  would-be  assassin  was 
oflf  all  supplies  of  food  and  water,  it  was  imprisoned,  preparatory  to  his  execution, 
surrendered  by  treachery.  Omar-Khan,  when  he  again  escaped,  and  fled  to  Bokha- 
according  to  Burnes,  was  placed  in  con-  ra,  where  he  sooti  gained  such  an  ascen- 
finement,  but  escaped,  and  died  of  cholera  deucy  over  Nasr-Ullah,  that,  according  to 
at  Kokand.  M.  Khanikotf,  “  he  is  one  of  the  most  inllu- . 

The  first  acts  of  Nasr-Ullah  evinced  ential  men  in  the  Khanat.”  This  man  ad- 
great  art.  In  order  to  deceive  the  Kush-  vised  the  Amir  to  introduce  regular  troops 
beghi,  whose  influence  he  dreaded,  he  sur-  (sarbascs)  into  the  country,  by  which 
rendered  the  entire  administration  to  him,  means  he  established  his  authority  at  home, 
and  pretended  to  turn  his  own  thoughts  on  a  firm  basis. 

wholly  to  pleasure.  Secretly,  however,  he  Fhe  Amir  now  prepared  for  foreign 
made  himself  popular  in  the  eyes  of  his  conquests.  In  l8o9,  he  had  commenced 
subjects  by  acts  emanating  from  himself  hostilities  with  the  Khan  of  Khokand, 
Ilis  next  policy  was  to  crush  the  power  of  whom,  after  two  smart  campaigns,  he  re- 
the  sipahis,  which  had  become  predominant  duced  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal.  In 

in  the  weak  reign  of  his  father.  This  mea-  1841,  however,  the  Khan  threw  off  his 

sure  was  difficult,  because  of  the  strong  dependence,  upon  which  Nasr-Ullah  march- 
connection  between  the  leaders  of  the  sipa-  ed  from  Bokhara,  in  April,  1842,  captured 
his  and  the  Kush-beghl.  At  length,  the  Khokand,  put  Muhamed  Ali,  its  ruler,  to 
Amir  struck  his  grand  blow  at  the  minister,  death,  with  most  of  his  family,  and  in  the 
who  was  deposed  and  cast  into  prison.  The  end,  as  we  have  said,  became  sovereign  of 
Topshl-bashI  was  then  exalted;  he  was  Mawurulnahr. 

made  governor  of  Samarcand  ;  riches  were  Of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Khanat, 
heaped  upon  him  ;  he  was  invited  to  Bok-  the  Tajiks  are  considered  the  most  ancient, 
hara,  and  treated  with  extraordinary  dis-  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  immi- 

tinction.  When  the  plans  of  the  Amir  grants  from  the  west,  who  settled  on  the 

were  complete,  he  cast  off  the  mask,  and  banks  of  the  Zer-Affshan,  when  the  site  of 
this  officer  was  likewise  thrown  into  prison.  Bokhara  was  a  reedy  marsh,  the  haunt  of 
Both  he  and  the  Kush-beghl  were  executed  wild  animals.  TheTajiks  were  subjugated 
in  1840.  Nasr-Ullah  now  let  loose  his  fiery  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Ile- 
indignation  upon  the  sipahis,  as  well  as  the  jira ;  the  weak  rule  of  the  Samanides  was 
relations  of  the  late  minister,  numbers  of  superseded  in  the  tenth  century  by  that  of 
whom  were  executed  or  banished.  His  the  Uzbeks,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  con- 
agent  in  the  process  of  exterminating  the  quered  by  the  Moghul  hordes  in  the  twelfth 
feodality  of  Bokhara  was  a  Toorkoman,  century,  though  the  Uzbeks  subsequently 
named  Rahim-Birdi-Mazum,  the  Reis,  who  recovered  their  superiority,  and  are  still  the 
was  allowed  at  his  pleasure  to  butcher  the  predominant  race  in  Bokhara.  The  oldest 
sipahis,  and  beat  the  common  people,  on  branch  of  the  Uzbeks  is  that  of  Mangit,  to 
pretence  of  inducing  them  to  say  their  which  the  Kush-beghl  belonged,  and  the 
prayers!  The  power  of  the  Amir,  how-  family  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Of  the 
ever,  was  not  established  till  he  had  intro-  Tajiks,  there  is  but  a  remnant  left;  they 
duced  a  regular  army  into  Bokhara,  which  form  the  chief  population  of  the  city  of 
was  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  another  Bokhara.  The  Uzbeks  are  of  three  class- 
remarkable  individual.  es, — settled,  agricultural,  and  nomadic. 

Abdul  Samet,  called  Naib-Samet,  a  na-  Our  author  can  say  but  little  in  favor  of 
tive  of  Tabriz,  having  been  compelled  to  the  morality  of  either  Tajiks  or  Uzbeks,  ex¬ 
fly  from  his  own  country  for  a  murder,  en-  cept  that  the  former  are  more  “  straight-for- 
tered  into  the  service  of  a  Persian  refugee  ward,”  and  hence  commit  with  less  com- 
in  British  India,  whom  he  robbed  and  kill-  punction  rapine,  plunder,  and  murder, 
ed.  He  was  taken,  and  sentenced  by  one  “  Out  of  thirty-five  culprits,  who  were  ex- 
of  our  courts  to  be  hanged ;  but  he  found  ecuted  by  order  of  the  Amrl,  during  our 
means  to  escape,  and,  proceeding  to  Cabul  eight  months'  stay  at  Bokhara,”  says  M. 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  Dost  Khanikoff,  “  the  majority  were  Uzbeks 
Mahomed  Khan.  His  turbulent  character  guilty  of  one  of  those  crimes.”  Very  few 
soon  appeared ;  he  quarrelled  with  the  well-  are  taught  to  read  or  write,  though  they  are 
known  Mahomed  Ukhbar  Khan,  whose  ca-  zealous  fanatics.  The  Arabs  are  some- 
reer  he  nearly  shortened  by  shooting  him  what  more  numerous  than  the  Tajiks;  be- 
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sides  these,  there  are  Persians  (princi¬ 
pally  slaves),  Jews,  who  have  been  long  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Khanat,  though  subjected 
to  great  oppression  and  indignity  ;  a  race 
supposed  by  our  author  to  be  ofGipsey  ori¬ 
gin  ;  Kirghiz  and  Karakalpaks.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  thus  formed  of  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments,  which  can  never  amalgamate,  some 
being  directly  hostile  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  and  ruling  race. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  has  3(50  streets  and 
lanes,  few  of  which  are  paved.  The  palace  of 
the  Amir  is  built  on  a  mound,  and  within  its 
area  are  the  houses  of  the  principal  minis¬ 
ters,  mosques,  and  prisons.  Amongst  the 
latter  is  the  dreadful  Kana-khaneh,  so  called 
from  the  swarms  of  ticks  purposely  nour¬ 
ished  there  to  torture  the  wretched  prison¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  place  called  improperly 
the  “  Pit  of  Scorpions,”  into  which  our  un¬ 
happy  countrymen  w’ere  plunged.  The 
mosques  are  3(50  in  number.  The  medres- 
sehs,  or  colleges,  of  which  there  are  103, 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  architecture ; 
they  contain  from  9,000  to  10,000  students. 
There  are  38  caravanseries,  16  principal  j 
baths,  and  45  bazars,  or  rather  collections  j 
of  shops.  The  private  dwellings  are  all  j 
built  on  the  same  plan,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  courts,  surrounded  by  mud  buildings, 
generally  one  story  high,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  inner  walls  are  sometimes  plastered 
with  stucco  ;  the  windows,  which  are  un¬ 
glazed,  open  generally  into  the  inner  court. 
The  rooms  of  the  most  opulent  are  not  dec- . 
orated,  except  that  the  walls  are  covered 
with  fretwork  in  alabaster.  The  ceiling' 
generally  consists  of  bcairs  laid  across,  with 
an  interval  between,  and  joined  by  small  J 
longitudinal  planks  fixed  to  each  other,  and; 
painted  in  gaudy  colors,  the  beams  being  | 
covered  with  gold  paper,  or  clay  painted 
with  indigo.  The  floors  are  either  paved, 
or  coated  with  clay.  The  rooms  of  the  less 
opulent  are  filthy,  dainp  and  unwholesome. 
The  population  of  the  city  M.  Khanikoff 
estimates  at  between  60,000  and  70,000. 

The  particulars  he  gives  of  the  city  of 
Samarcand,  though  very  slight,  are,  per¬ 
haps,  more  interesting,  since  Burnes  was 
unable  to  visit  the  place,  which  he  describes 
only  from  report.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
with  six  gates,  forming  a  regular  quadran¬ 
gle,  with  citadel,  towers,  and  embrasures, 
in  good  repair.  The  dimensions  of  the 
modern  city  are  larger  than  those  of  Bok¬ 
hara  (though  much  of  the  inclosed  space 
consists  of  gardens)  ;  but  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  city  in  former  times  was  still 


more  considerable,  as  the  ruins  of  the  old 
wall  are  at  some  distance  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  north,  the  whole  space  between  the 
town  and  the  banks  of  Zer-Affshan  is 
strewed  with  ruins.  The  citadel  is  very 
considerable  ;  in  it  is  the  “  blue  stone”  on 
which  every  new  khan  sits  upon  his  inau¬ 
guration.  The  tomb  of  Timur  still  remains. 
It  is  a  high  octagonal  edifice,  surmounted 
by  an  elevated  dome  ;  the  interior  consists 
of  two  apartments,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
sepulchral  monument  is  placed.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  white  marble  slabs ;  the  walls  tire 
ornamented  with  inscriptions  from  the 
Koraiiy  and  some  of  the  gilding  is  still  in 
good  preservation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
second  apartment  stands,  on  a  marble  pe¬ 
destal,  surrounded  by  a  grating,  the  monu¬ 
mental  stone  of  Timur,  of  dark  green,  well- 
polished,  having  the  form  of  a  four-corner¬ 
ed  truncated  pyramid,  three  feet  high,  and 
five  or  six  feet  long,  set  upon  its  narrow 
end.  There  are  three  medressehs,  or  col¬ 
leges  in  Samarcand,  erected  by  Timur ; 
one  of  them  formed  the  observatory  of  Ulug- 
beghi.  They  were  fine  buildings,  and  had 
formerly  high  minars  at  the  four  corners; 
but  are  now  nearly  ruined.  The  porcelain 
walls  are  wrought  in  mosaic,  and  attract 
the  eye  by  their  variegated  colors.  The 
interior  of  the  mosques  which  belong  to  the 
medressehs  still  retain  vestiges  of  their 
former  magnificence;  the  lapis  lazuli  and 
gilding  are  in  some  places  bright,  though 
the  latter  is  chiefly  gilt  paper.  A  medres- 
seh,  with  mosques,  built  by  the  wife  of  Ti¬ 
mur,  a  daughter  of  an  emperor  of  China, 
and  a  tomb  of  the  Khanum  still  remain.  The 
population  of  Samarcand,  stated  by  Burnes 
to  be  9,000,  is  estimated  by  M.  Khanikoflf 
at  25,000  or  30,000 ;  but  he  gives  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dwellings,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  or  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  for  education  in  Bokhara,  and  of 
the  works  which  are  studied  there  (amount¬ 
ing  to  137),  real  knowledge  seems  to  be 
backward.  Every  medresseh  has  a  fixed 
number  of  students,  under  the  tuition  of  one 
or  two  professors,  who  give  lectures.  Each 
student  purchases  the  right  to  reside  at  the 
medresseh  from  the  person  whose  place  he 
takes,  and  where  he  may  live  all  his  life, 
unless  he  marries,  as  women  are  excluded. 
The  scholars  prepare  themselves  for  the 
lectures  in  their  own  apartments,  and  some¬ 
times  discuss  the  subject  together  in  the 
porch,  before  they  proceed  to  the  lecture. 
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The  professor  mfikes  one  of  them  read  a 
few  sentences,  and  after  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  listens  to  the  observations  of  his 
pupils,  who  dispute  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  the  professor  sums  up  the  whole  ar¬ 
gument.  The  sciences  taught  at  Bokhara 
are  of  three  classes  ;  legal  or  theological ; 
philological,  relating  to  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  science  of  “  worldly  wis¬ 
dom,”  which  includes  logic,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  metaphysics.  But,  though  the 
cycle  of  sciences  seems  large,  the  want  of 
a  good  primary  education  is  a  radical  defect, 
which  is  never  cured.  ”  The  mind,  bound 
in  chains,  at  the  earliest  period,  by  being 
forced  to  learn  by  heart  without  understand¬ 
ing  any  thing,  is  subsequently  exercised 
on  points  of  theology  alone.”  Such  edu¬ 
cation  gives  a  man  a  limited  ingenuity, 
without  common  sense  or  real  knowledge, ! 
strengthening  fanaticism  and  hardening 
error.  ”  There  is  not  one  well-educated 
man  in  Bokhara,”  our  author  says,  “  if  ed¬ 
ucation  or  civilization  consist  in  a  certain 
development  of  mind  and  feeling.” 

M.  Khanikoff  has  furnished  full  details 
respecting  the  government  of  the  Khanat, 
its  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  its  to¬ 
pography  and  natural  history  ;  but  there  is 
an  omission  in  his  work  for  which  we  can¬ 
not ,  satisfactorily  account.  Although  he 
was  at  Bokhara  during  the  captivity  of  Col¬ 
onel  Stocldart  and  Captain  Conolly,  and  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  and 
although  (p.  98)  he  states  that  he  corrected 
the  latitude  of  the  city,  as  reported  by  Sir 
A.  Burnes,  “  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Stoddart,”  he  has  not  once  alluded  to  the 
fate  of  these  officers.  The  omission  must 
be  intentional ;  but  the  motive  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign. 


THE  SPONGE  A  JET  D’EAU. 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

The  Natural  History  of  Animals ;  being 
the  substance  of  Three  Courses  of  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  before  the  lioyal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  By  Thomas 
Rymer  Jones,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  King's 
College,  London.  Post  octavo,  volume 
one,  pp.  372,  with  one  hundred  and  five 
illustrations.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work, 
which,  when  concluded,  will  form  one  of 
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the  best  modern  popular  systems  of  Natural 
History  ;  and  it  is  brought  forward  with  all 
the  exterior  elegance  which  distinguishes 
the  publications  of  Van  Voorst.  The  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  published  portion  of  the 
work  is  principally  the  very  curious  one  of 
that  family  of  the  animal  kingdom  termed 
Zoophytes.  How  few  are  aware  that  the 
sponge  which  they  daily  apply  to  twenty 
familiar  uses,  has  been  an  animal, — or  has, 
at  least,  partaken  of  organic  life?  How 
few  young  ladies  know  that  the  filaments, 
or  sea-weeds,  as  they  deem  them,  which 
they  pick  up  on  the  shore,  and  with  great 
pains  spread  out  into  what  resembles  a 
beautiful  tissue  of  crimson-colored  foliage, 
has  in  fact  possessed  animal  life  !  Yet  this 
they  will  learn  from  these  Lectures  of  Mr. 
Rymer  Jones.  The  passages  explaining 
these  phenomena  are  full  of  interest. 

THE  SPONGE  AN  ANIMATED  JET-d’eAU. 

“  The  sponge  of  commerce  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  most  intricate  interlacement 
of  horny  filaments,  between  which  water 
passes  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  spongy 
mass.  When  highly  magnified,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  filaments  unite  in  every 
direction  with  those  around,  is  distinctly 
seen  ;  and  the  annexed  figure  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  minute  portion  of  horny  sponge, 
thus  exhibited  under  the  miscroscope,  and 
show  that  its  entire  substance  is  made  up  of 
countless  minute  intercommunicating  cells 
circumscribed  on  all  sides  by  the  horny 
meshes. 

“  The  horny  network,  above  described, 
is,  however,  only  the  framework  or  skeleton 
upon  which  the  living  portion  of  the  sponge 
is  supported  and  spread  out.  Whilst  the 
sponge  is  alive,  or  recently  detached  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  grew,  every  filament  is 
found  to  be  coated  over  with  a  glairy 
albuminous  film,  almost  as  liquid  as  oil  or 
as  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  it  is  this  semi- 
ffuid  film  which  constitutes  the  living  por¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  ;  being  endowed  with 
the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
the  surrounding  water,  and,  as  it  grows,  of 
forming  for  itself  a  horny  support,  which 
it  arranges  in  definite  and  beautiful  forms, 
characteristic  of  the  species  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

“  If  the  living  sponge,  thus  constructed, 
be  examined,  while  in  its  native  element,  it 
is  seen  to  be  possessed  of  faculties  and 
capabilities  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
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explicable  character.  It  was,  I  believe,  |  may  form  some  notion  of  their  modes  of 
Professor  Bell  who,  many  years  ago,  first  being,  from  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Jones, 
announced  in  a  paragraph  in  Nicholson’s' Of  the  Sirtularida:  \\g  savs  : 


Journal,  that,  when  the  sponge  is  watched 
in  its  natural  condition,  its  substance  is 
seen  to  be  permeated  in  ail  directions  by 
strong  currents,  the  course  of  which  may 
be  easily  made  apparent  by  diffusing  a  little, 
pow'dered  chalk,  or  other  opaque  particles, 
through  the  surrounding  water.  I 

“  Professor  Grant  has  more  recently  and 
more  minutely  examined  this  part  of  their  [ 
economy;  and  it  is,  indeed,  principally  to 
his  patient  observations  that  we  are  in-  j 
debted  for  such  a  history  of  sponges  as  in-  | 
duces  modern  zoologists  to  classify  them  ; 
as  members  of  the  animal  creation.  I 

“  By  a  careful  examination  of  living 
sponges,  the  last-mentioned  observer  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  water  wherein  the  sponge 
is  immersed  is  perpetually  sucked  into  its 
substance  through  the  countless  minute 
pores  that  cover  its  outer  surface,  and  as 
incessantly  is  again  expelled  through  other 
and  much  larger  orifices,  that  are  placed  at 
distant  intervals  upon  prominent  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  sponge.  In  the  ac¬ 
companying  figure,  copied  from  Professor 
Grant’s  paper,  the  course  and  appearance 
of  these  currents  are  indicated.  The 
water  sucked  in  by  the  general  porous  sur¬ 
face  is  gradually  collected  by  some  in¬ 
herent  and  vital  power  of  the  sponge  into 
larger  and  still  larger  channels,  and  at 
length  is  forcibly  ejected  through  the  wide 
openings  that  are  indicated  in  the  figure  by 
issuing  arrow's. 

“  The  account  given  by  Professor  Grant 
of  his  first  discovery  of  these  entering  and 
issuing  currents,  is  extremely  graphic. 
Having  placed  a  portion  of  live  sponge  in  a 
watch-glass  with  some  sea-water,  “  I  be¬ 
held,”  says  he,  “  for  the  first  time  the  splen¬ 
did  spectacle  of  this  living  fountain  vomit¬ 
ing  forth  from  a  circular  cavity  an  impetu¬ 
ous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling 
along  in  rapid  succession  opaque  masses 
which  it  strewed  every  where  around. 
The  beauty  and  novelty  of  such  a  scene  in 
the  animal  kingdom  long  arrested  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  after  twenty-five  minutes  of  con¬ 
stant  observation  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
my  eye,  from  fatigue,  without  having  seen 
the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  its  direc¬ 
tion  or  diminish  the  rapidity  of  its  course.” 

Without  the  delicately-engraved  figures 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  these  extraordinary  organizations ;  but 
those  who  pick  up  the  things  described. 


“  W  e  next  come  to  the  consideration  of 
a  numerous  race  of  compound  polyps 
having  skeletons  so  branched  and  slender, 
that  they  easily  might  be  mistaken  for  most 
elegant  and  delicate  plants.  Ladies  collect 
them  on  the  beach,  and,  having  placed 
them  in  their  albums,  some  are  pleased  to 
call  them  “  sea-weed.”  Beautiful,  cer¬ 
tainly,  are  sea  weeds  of  this  kind  when  so 
collected  and  even  when  so  placed  ;  but,  if 
a  sea-weed  such  as  this,  instead  of  being 
dried  as  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist, 
had  been  examined  living,  whilst  immersed 
in  the  salt  w'ater  where  it  grew,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  had  then,  indeed,  been  worth  con¬ 
templating.  Tlie  least  branch,  the  smallest 
twig,  or  most  minute  filament  of  one  of 
these  delicate  structures — of  the  zoophyte, 
for  example — presents  a  scene  of  wonder 
whilst  it  is  alive  and  in  its  native  element. 
One  side  (or  oftener  both)  of  every  slender 
branch  is  fringed  with  little  horny  cups, 
arranged  in  different  modes,  in  various 
forms  of  Sertularida: ;  and  in  each  one  of 
all  the  thousand  cups  observed  upon  a 
coralline  like  this  is  placed  an  active, 
hungry  polyp ;  thousands  of  mouths  feed¬ 
ing  one  common  body,  which  is  placed 
within  the  horny  branches  of  the  skeleton. 

“  The  stem,  and  every  part  derived 
therefrom — each  thread,  for  such  the 
branches  sometimes  seem  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  is  found,  examined  closely,  to 
be  tubular,  and  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
a  soft  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
elder  tree  has  every  bough  filled  up  with 
pith.  The  semi-fluid  pith  that  thus  passes 
through  every  portion  of  a  scrtularia^  is, 
in  fact,  the  living  animal  to  which  the 
active  polyps,  fishing  from  the  external 
cups,  minister  food  that  afterwards  becomes 
diffused,  from  stem  to  stem,  to  the  re¬ 
motest  parts.” 


The  Prussian  Order  of  Merit. — Onr  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  this  new  or¬ 
der,  to  be  bestowed  on  men  distinguished  not 
merely  in  war  or  politics,  but  in  literature  and 
science,  by  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  they  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  its  decorations  have 
been  sent  to  England,  wherewith  to  invest,  as 
Knights  or  Chevaliers,  our  eminent  countrymen 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Brown. — Literary  Gazette. 
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THK  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY:, 

From  llie  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Sl’uh  of  our  readers — and  we  believe 
they  are  very  many — who  from  time  to 
time  have  with  ourselves  welcomed  Mrs. 
James  Gray’s  contributions  to  our  pages, 
will  be  concerned  to  hear  that  she  is  no 
longer  with  us.  She  died  at  Sunday’s  Well, 
Cork,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  January 
‘28th  ult.  She  had  scarcely  entered  on  her 
thirty-third  year,  and  with  every  hope  of  a  ma¬ 
turity  of  powers,  to  which  she  was  evidently 
fast  attaining — it  has  been  the  mysterious 
will  of  God  to  remove  her  hence.  Her 
death  was,  likelier  life, tranquil  and  happy, 
and  full  of  peace;  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  i 
sudden,  but  by  one,  who  lived  as  our  friend! 
lived,  could  hardly  have  been  unexpected. 

Mary  Anne  Browne  was  born  at  The, 
Elms,  near  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1812.  The  genius  for 
poetry  which  in  after  years  distinguished 
her,  she  exhibited  from  her  cradle ;  and  we 
have  heard  her  say  she  could  not  recollect 
when  she  was  not  clothing  her  thoughts  in 
verse.  Even  when  of  such  tender  years 
that  her  parents  thought  it  too  early  to  have 
her  instructed  in  writing,  she  invented  a 
sort  of  alphabet  of  her  own,  of  which  the 
letters  were  grotesque  imitations  of  the 
characters  of  print,  united  with  such  abbre¬ 
viations,  as  necessity  compelled  her  to  re¬ 
sort  to.  This  she  did  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  down  her  thoughts ;  which,  with 
many  other  individuals  of  similar  gifts,  she 
felt  a  kind  of  burden  until  recorded. 

One  of  these  early  poems  we  have  chanc¬ 
ed  on,  and  we  shall  print  it,  not  so  much 
that  it  may  be  contrasted  with  later  produc¬ 
tions,  as  rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  quickness  in  mental  development. 
Cowley  wrote  verses,  we  believe,  at  fifteen  ; 
and  Pope  and  Chatterton  even  earlier.  The 
lines  following,  composed  at  thirteen,  and 
bearing  their  deficiencies  on  their  head  and 
front,  may  be  listened  to,  even  after  theirs 
whom  we  have  instanced.  Sorrowful  sen¬ 
tences  they  are  to  issue  from  a  mere  child’s 
lips;  and  the  words  in  the  concluding 
stanza— 

“  My  Sun  loo  early  risen,  must  set 

Ere  noon,” —  I 

would  now  seem  almost  tinged  with  a  pre¬ 
scient  spirit.  It  did  go  down,  “  while  it 
was  yet  day,”  yet  not  in  clouds,  but  in  ma¬ 
jestic  brightness : —  j 


“  There  was  a  time — a  happy  time, 

And  ’tis  not  many  years  ago. 

When  grief  I  knew  not,  sin,  nor  crime. 

Had  never  felt  the  touch  of  wo; 

I  was  as  other  children  then, 

I  ne’er  shall  be  like  them  again. 

“  I  am  a  child  as  yet  in  years. 

But  not  like  other  children.  Strange 
That  woman’s  hopes  and  woman’s  tears 
Should  come  on  me,  and  work  such  change 
So  soon.  But  gone  is  childhood's  chain. 

My  heart  shall  ne’er  be  young  again. 

“  I  still  enjoy  some  sportive  hours. 

But  not  with  such  an  ardent  breast; 

I  still  can  weave  me  fairy  flowers. 

But  not  with  childhood’s  playful  zest. 

There  is  a  something  in  my  brain 
That  will  not  let  it  rest  again, 

“  It  is  for  youth  to  weep  at  wo, 

I’or  age  to  hoard  it  in  the  heart ; 

But  not  a  tear  of  mine  will  flow. 

Though  I  have  had  of  grief  my  part. 

Mine  is  a  hidden  secret  pain. 

Tears  I  shall  never  know  again. 

“  I  cannot  look  without  regret 
Upon  the  April  morn  oflife  ; 

My  C5un,  too  early  risen,  must  set 

Ere  noon,  amidst  dark  clouds  and  strife; 
Who  Youth’s  sweet  dream  would  not  retain.^ 
Who  would  not  be  a  child  again  i” 

With  M  iss.  Browne  the  power  of  verse 
was  not  only  an  ”  accomplishment,”  as  our 
great  Wordsworth  terms  it  ;  it  was  an  in¬ 
herent  possession.  It  was  born  with  her, 
and  it  lingered  with  her  even  through  the 
gloom  of  a  dying  chamber.  A  child  of  such 
early  promise,  it  is  not  surprising  her  pa¬ 
rents,  with  much  pride,  sought  to  second 
her  inclinations ;  and  a  selection  of  these 
juvenile  efforts  appeared  in  1827,  under  the 
title  of  Mont  Hlanc^  and  other  Poems. 
Next  year  was  published  Ada,  and  in  the 
year  after  but  one.  Repentance ;  which 
were  followed,  in  1834,  by  the  Coronal; 
and  in  1836  by  the  Birthday  Gift. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Browne’s  family  re¬ 
moved  from  their  secluded  residence  in 
Berkshire  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  only  son  of  the  house* 
a  mercantile  education,  to  which  he  had 
destined  himself.  Higher  feelings,  however, 
after  a  little  while  swayed  him  ;  and  his 
hours  of  recreation  were  devoted  to  study¬ 
ing  for  our  own  University,  where  having 
received  his  education  with  considerable 
credit,  he  was  afterwards  ordained  for  a 
field  of  duty  in  England.  The  extended 
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literary  opportunities  wliich  LiverpoolafTord- 
ed,  exercised  a  very  beneficial  intluence  on 
M  iss  Browne’s  mind  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  literature,  and  more  especially 
of  German,  which  she  now  acquired, 
opened  out  to  her  new  domains  in  the  world 
of  thought.  Her  name,  which  had  now  among  its  earliest  contributors,  his  name 
spread  itself,  brought  an  easy  introduction  must  be  also  honorably  mentioned  ;  and 
to  the  Chorley  family,  to  Dr.  Shelton  Mac-  when  the  project  of  establishing  Muga  was 
kenzie,  and  other  literatcurs  ;  and  by  Dr.  first  bruited,  he  was  among  those  proposed^ 
Mackenzie’s  advice  she  was  recommended  for  the  office  of  editor.  Mr.  James  Gray, 
to  try  her  chances  in  our  own  magazine,  the  younger,  spent  much  of  his  early  life  at 
Our  number  for  June,  1839,  opened  with  a  Mount  Benger — diversified  by  occasional 
Mkhummer  Anthology,  the  first  flowers  of  visits  to  Edinburgh  in  Hogg’s  company, 
which  were  twelve  Sketches  from  the  An-  where  he  found  himself  at  home  with  Wil- 
tique,  followed  by  “  a  Merchant’s  Musings,”  son  and  Lockhart  and  the  other  knights  of 
and  a  Sonnet  to  the  late  Adam  Clarke” —  St  Ambrose.  “It  was  curious,”  our  poor 
and  all  by  Miss  Browne.  In  the  same  friend  one  day  remarked  to  us,  “  that  while 
year,  Ignatia  was  published  by  Hamilton,  my  scribbling  habits  brought  me  in  contact 
Adams  and  Co.  of  London  ;  and  in  the  year  with  much  of  the  literary  genius  of  Eng- 
1840  a  tiny  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  con-  and,  my  husband  should  have  niixed  s 
taining  many  exquisite  pieces,  was  issued  much,  in  his  youthful  years,  with  the  great 
by  the  same  publishers.  spirits  of  Scotland. 

Nor,  while  thus  engaged  in  the  bright  On  Miss  Browne’s  marriage,  she  came  to 
realms  of  fancy,  was  Miss  Browne  forgetful  reside  in  one  of  the  picturesque  outlets  of 
of  the  real  duties  of  life.  Her  desires  to  the  city  of  Cork,  Sunday’s  Well ;  and  here 
to  do  good  were  all  of  a  practical  nature,  all  her  later  poems  were  written.  Her  lit- 
The  poor  were  ever  in  her  regard ;  but  she  tie  home  here  was  a  truly  happy  one,  and 
deemed  it  insufficient  to  bestow  on  them  though  comparatively  humble,  few  roofs  in 
mere  feeling  or  sympathy.  Acts  were  the  adjoining  city  had  so  little  repining,  and 
wanting,  and  she  gave  them  these  tangible  so  much  of  tranquil  joy  beneath  them, 
evidences.  Few  thought  on  reading  her  Here  she  collected  the  materials  for  her 
poetry  at  this  time,  that  much  of  it  was  \'o\ame,  Sketches  from  the  A  ntique,  and 
penned  in  the  intervals  of  the  distressing  Poems,  which  our  own  publishers 

duties  of  a  District-visitor;  or  that  the  Miss  brought  out  last  year,  and  which  our  read- 
Browne,  whom  many  would  have  set  down  ers  will  find  reviewed  in  our  number  of 
as  a  mere  sentimental  young  lady,  w’as  day  June  last.  We  shall  not  now  add  to  the 
after  day  visiting  the  sick  and  infirm —  more  obvious  characteristics  of  her  poetry, 
strengthening  the  weak — cheering,  with  which  we  then  took  occasion  to  point  out. 
hopes  of  immortality,  the  dying.  There  is  an  exquisite  grave  in  her  verse. 

In  1842  she  was  married  to  one  in  every  and  a  rich  melody  flowing  in  sweetness  like 

the  music  of  the  winding  brook.  There  is 
no  dash  nor  storm  in  her  descriptions  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  have  we  to  com¬ 
plain  of  what  is  tame  and  prosaic,  and  if 
we  are  not  surprised,  we  are  not  at  any 
time  left  disappointed.  She  did  not  essay 
high  themes,  in  which  failure  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily  encountered  ;  but  she  loved  to  de¬ 
lineate  human  griefs,  and  joys,  and  to  paint 
all  those  finer  feelings  which  dwell  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  female  breast.  In  all  these 
respects  she  closely  resembled  Mrs.  He- 
mans;  and  the  good  public,  not  satisfied  with 
this  si.sterhood  in  genius,  sought  to  establish 
a  similar  family  connection,  which  did  not 
subsist.  They  were  alike  in  art,  but  had 
..ra,.  Other  Connection,  and  had  never  met. 

1826.  I  If  Mrs.  Gray  did  not  possess  that  proud  joy 


respect  capable  of  making  her  happy,  a 
Scotch  gentleman — Mr.  James  Gray.  Him¬ 
self  the  nephew  and  constant  companion  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  his  father  before 
him  had  been  the  dear  friend  of  Scotland’s 
great  poet.  Burns — rarely  have  father  and 
son  enjoyed  such  honor  !  The  Rev.  James 
Gray  was  among  the  first  and  ablest  vindi¬ 
cators  of  Burns’  memory,*  and  he  is  yet 

*  “  Mr.  Gray,”  says  Christopher  North,  “  was  the 
first  who,  independently  of  every  other  argument, 
proved  the  impossibility  of  such  charges  [drunk¬ 
enness]  by  pointing  to  the  almost  daily  effusions 
of  Burns’  clear  and  unclouded  genius.  For  this, 
and  for  his  otherwise  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Burns  from  the  worst  obloquy  it 
so  long  lay  under,  Scotland  ought  to  be  grateful 

T _ r' _ »»  _ It.  ir _ • _ _ 


gratefully  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
for  such  service.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  his 
kinsnian,  Hogg,  and  to  aid  him  with  litera¬ 
ry  counsel  and  encouragement.  As  one  of 
the  founders  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and 
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in  chivalry,  wliicli  brought  to  Mrs.  Ilemans 
so  many  heroes  from  the  paladins  and 
troubadours  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  had  exchanged  it  for  a  reverential 
acquaintance  with  the  old  legends  of  Greece 
— its  romantic  history,  and  poetic  religion. 
Her  poems  are  the  old  finely  tcld  us 

by  the  pure  lips  of  a  woman.  The  conclud- 
inor  series,  given  in  our  number  for  Janua- 
ry,  is  perhaps  the  best ;  and  with  a  sad 
fitness,  the  last  of  the  Sketches  was  a 
“  Hymn  to  Mors.”  How  little  deemed  we, 
in  the  review  of  these  poems  to  which  we 
have  referred,  when  speaking  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  the  volume  sufficiently  indicated,  and 
pointing  to  future  triumphs  for  its  author, 
that  it  was  the  last  book  which  should  ap¬ 
pear  from  her  hands,  or  that  with  the  in¬ 
coming  year,  that  head  should  be  pillowed 
in  the  silent  grave ! 

The  eight  volumes,  the  names  of  which 
we  have  given,  comprise  the  whole  of  Mrs. 
Gray’s  w  ritings,  which  she  gathered  togeth¬ 
er  ;  but  scattered  into  various  periodicals, 
and  in  the  annuals,  is  to  be  found  the  mate¬ 
riel,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  probably 
two  or  three  more.  As  a  prose  writer,  she 
was  hardly  known  ;  because,  until  only  ve¬ 
ry  recently,  in  all  such  contributions,  she 
sought  the  anonymous.  Our  own  pages, 
however,  contain  many  graceful  specimens 
of  her  power  in  this  respect ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  violate  no  confidence  in  instancing 
the  “  Recollections  of  a  Portrait  Painter.” 
They  were  from  Mrs.  Gray’s  pen  ;  and  with 
only  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  profession 
for  the  writer,  were  simple  facts — things 
which  had  come  under  her  own  personal 
observation. 

Of  the  many  members  of  the  corps  of  lit¬ 
erature  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune — good 
or  ill — to  have  mixed  with,  we  knew  none 
who  realized  to  us  so  entirely  the  Italian 
gift  of  “improvisation.”  She  wrote,  she  has 
told  us.  as  though  from  another’s  dictation  ; 
or  as  if  transcribing  from  an  open  volume. 
Her  thoughts,  in  their  overflowing  richness, 
yielded  abundant  supply,  and  she  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  expression.  The  poem  of 
“  Leodine,”  for  example,  which  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  was  the  work  of  a  single  evening,  yet 
it  abounds  in  felicitous  words  and  thoughts, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  sweep  of 
melody  which  characterizes  all  her  compo¬ 
sitions.  So  facile  was  she  in  versifying, 
and  so  almost  necessarily  were  her  words 
linked  to  numbers,  that  when  not  over-wea¬ 
ried  by  the  drudgery  of  pen-work,  she  would 


[May, 

w’rite  her  letters  home  in  verse ;  and  we 
believe  the  lust  thing  she  laid  hand  to,  was 
the  “  Christmas  Carol,”  addressed  to  her 
venerable  parents,  in  which  she  sent  them 
her  filial  congratulations  and  prayers  for 
their  good  during  the  new  year.  “  How 
my  father’s  old  eyes  ”  she  wrote  in  enclos¬ 
ing  us  a  copy,  “  will  fill  with  tears  on  see¬ 
ing  that  though  far  away  from  him  on  that 
day,  he  is  ever  present  to  my  thoughts  !” 
And  those  aged,  eyes  now  can  only  rain 
down  their  weak  torrents,  that  the  daughter 
of  such  hopes  is  so  soon  laid  low — “  Gieb 
diesen,”  Schiller  makes  Don  Carlos  say, 
“Gieb  diesen  Todten  mir  heraus  !” 

Mrs.  Gray’s  published  writings  w'e  have 
enumerated  ;  among  her  unpublished  works, 
and  which  she  herself  destroyed,  were  some 
tragedies,  also  translations  of  many  of  The¬ 
odore  Korner’s  finest  lyrics,  and  of  some  of 
the  impressive  scenes  in  the  Faust  of 
Goethe.  Twice  she  destroyed  much  of  her 
literary  labor — at  her  ‘  two  great  burnings,’ 
as  she  termed  them,  lest  in  any  way  what 
she  had  done  but  for  her  private  amusement, 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  glaring  light  of 
publicity.  Once,  a  little  while  since,  when 
her  German  translations,  and  studies  in  the 
language  of  the  Kichcnland,  perished;  and 
the  former  case  w’as  in  earlier  life,  when 
the  journals  and  jottings  of  youth,  and  the 
miscellaneous  gatherings  of  “  idle  hours  not 
idly  spent,”  were  all  consigned  to  the  flames 
She  no  doubt  exercised  sound  discretion 
with  the  latter;  but  we  had  wished  her 
German  studies  had  come  down  to  us. 

In  furnishing  our  readers  with  this  brief 
sketch  of  our  gifted  friend,  we  have  pur¬ 
posely  kept  out  of  view  allusion  to  that  “  in 
ner  life,”  into  which  the  public  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  penetrating.  It  is  so  difficult,  be¬ 
sides,  to  observe  the  true  limit  in  speaking 
of  the  departed,  that  we  have  spared  our¬ 
selves  in  doing  so.  We  regard  with  revolting 
shudder  the  “  friend,”  who  is  not  contented 
till  the  sacredness  of  domestic  privacy  be  in¬ 
truded  on,  and  every  half-spoken  wish  or 
word  be  stereotyped  for  the  cold  eye  of  the 
stranger.  Suffice  it,  then,  that  Mrs.  Gray’s 
daily  life  was  eminently  beautiful.  Her 
tastes  were  simple,  pure,  and  womanly.  The 
love  of  nature,  which  she  acquired  in  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  in  riper  years  grew  in¬ 
to  a  passion ;  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
the  wild  birds  of  heaven  were  companions 
of  whose  converse  she  could  never  weary. 
Her  faith  was  true  and  unshrinking;  and 
her  piety  was  neither  imaginary  nor  austere. 
She  seemed  ever  happy,  not  because  she 
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had  no  cares,  but  because  she  felt  anxiety 
to  be  at  once  useless  and  sinful.  There 
was  in  her  disposition  much  to  admire, 
much  to  sympathize  in ;  little  that  one  could 
wish  to  be  altered,  and  still  less  that  one 
could  desire  taken  away.  The  child  of 
impulse  very  often ;  her  impulses,  notwith¬ 
standing,  were  controlled  by  gentleness  and 
truth  ;  while,  in  all  things,  her  unselfishness 
was  such  as  to  be  regarded  by  her  friends 
as  very  characteristic. 

We  have  outlined  no  perfect  character, 
nor  was  it  our  desire  to  do  so  ;  for  we  know 
nothing  could,  were  it  possible,  pain  the 
Dead  more.  She  knew  well  the  awful  dis¬ 
tance  which  divides  the  creature  from  the 
Creator,  and  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
appropriating,  even  in  idea,  what  is  the  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  Infinite  alone.  The  feverish 
dreams  of  youth,  with  all  their  idle  and  pas¬ 
sionate  regrets,  had  given  way  to  clearer 
light;  and  had  Mrs.  Gray  lived,  we  might 
have  looked  for  proud  success  for  her.  But 
it  has  pleased  God  to  allot  it  otherwise,  and 
we  can  only  weave  this  tribute  of  our  regret 
for  her  early  departure  : — 

“  These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion.” 

And  here  is  Epidecium  more  worthy  of 
regard  than  any  thing  we  have  ourselves 
penned ;  bearing  no  unfamiliar  name,  but 
one  sufficient  of  itself  to  commend  it  to  our 
readers*  kind  attention  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY. 

“  The  spring  hath  woke  her  woodland  choirs. 

Of  bird,  and  stream,  and  breeze. 

And  touched  the  sweet  but  viewless  lyres. 

That  sound  from  quivering  reeds  and  moss-grown 
trees  ; 

Deep  in  the  old  untrodden  woods. 

When  early  sunbeams  greet 
Their  green  forsaken  solitudes. 

Waking  the  first  young  leaves  and  violets  sweet. 

“But  who  shall  wake  for  yearning  love. 

The  voice  whose  echoes  rise 

From  memory’s  haunted  depths,  above 

All  other  pleasant  sounds  of  earth  and  skies  : 

And  who  shall  wake  for  us  the  chord, 

That  caught  from  classic  strings. 

The  old  world’s  dreamy  music  poured 
In  laurel  groves,  beside  the  Grecian  springs. 

“  How  hath  the  hush  of  silence  come 
Upon  the  lip  of  song  ! 

Why  is  there  sorrow  in  the  home. 

Where  household  love  and  gladness  dwelt  so 
long  } 

Woe  for  the  grave  that  closed  so  soon 
On  life’s  unshadowed  light, 

The  glory  of  a  summer’s  noon 
That  saw  no  sunset  fading  into  night  1 
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“  Thou  art  not  of  the  common  Dead, 

Lost  Sleeper  \  and  we  mourn 

Thee  not  as  they.  Ko  dews  are  shed 

From  the  dark  fount  of  Lethe  on  thine  urn  ; 

But,  far  along  the  wastes  of  time. 

Each  loving  heart  and  ear 

Will  catch  the  song,  as  from  that  clime. 

Where  sounds  the  harp,  hushed,  but  unkroken, 
here. 

Frascf.s  Browne. 

Stranorlar^  February^  1845. 


THE  EAKL  OF  RObSE’S  REFLECTING 
TELESCOPES. 

From  the  North  Britiiih  Review. 

1.  Account  of  a  Niw  Refecting  Telescope, 
liy  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Oxman- 
towHy  M,  P.y  (now  the  Earl  of  Rosse.) 
(Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  IX., 
No.  XVII.,  p.  25.  July  1828.) 

2.  Account  of  Apparatus  for  Grinding 
and  Polishing  the  Specula  of  Reflecting 
Telescopes.  Ry  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  (Jxmantown.  (Do.  do.,  Vol.  IX., 
No.  XVIII.,  p.  213.  October  1828.) 

3.  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  on 
the  Construction  of  Large  Reflecting 
Telescopes.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Ozmantowiiy  31.  P.  (Do.  do..  New 
Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  J36.  January  1830.) 

4.  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Re^ 
fleeting  Telescope.  By  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Lord  Oxmantowny  F.  R.  S. 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  1840.  Part. 
II.,  p.  503-528.) 

5.  Account  of  a  Large  Reflecting  Tele- 
scopcy  lately  constructed  by  Lord  Oxman¬ 
towny  and  of  the  processes  itnployed  in 
forming  its  Specula.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
R.  Robinson y  D.  D.y  31.  R.  I.  A.  (Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
No.  25,  November  9,  1840.) 

6.  Dr.  Robinson's  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Cork,  on  the  24M  August 
1843,  on  the  Earl  of  Rosse' s  Reflecting 
Telescope.  (Athen$um,  September  23, 
1843.  No.  830,  p.  866.) 

Although  all  the  physical  sciences  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  comtemplative  mind  phenomena 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  truths  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  yet  it  is  in  the  study  of 
astronomy  that  minds  of  ordinary  power 
find  the  best  exercise  for  tlieir  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  noblest  impulse  to  their 
moral  and  religious  aspirations.  The 
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inajrniliHle  of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  and  their 
ultiiost  infinite  distance  from  us,  and  from 
each  other,  fill  the  mind  witli  views  at  once 
magnificent  and  sublime,  while  our  ideas 
of  tiic  Creator’s  power  rise  with  tlie  number 
and  magnitude  of  his  works,  and  expand 
with  the  ever-widening  bounds  which  tliey 
occupy. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  even  for  astrono¬ 
mers,  to  form  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  tiiose  gigantic  features  of 
magnitude  and  distance  w  iiich  are  stamped 
upon  the  sidereal  universe;  and  our  con¬ 
ceptions  but  approximate  their  climax, 
when,  by  combining  lapse  of  time  with 
length  of  space,  we  ascend  from  conceiva¬ 
ble  to  inconceivable  velocities,  and  thus 
form  higher  and  higher,  though  still  imper¬ 
fect,  notions  of  sidereal  extension. 

When  view'ed  from  the  highest  peak  of 
a  mountainous  region,  our  own  globe  is  the 
largest  magnitude  we  can  perceive,  and 
the  circuit  of  its  visible  horizon  the  greatest 
distance  we  can  scan  ;  but  vast  as  are  these 
units  in  relation  to  the  eyeball  which  takes 
cognizance  of  them,  they  are  small  when 
compared  with  the  globe  itself,  or  with  its 
circular  outline.  The  navigator,  who  has 
measured  the  earth’s  circuit  by  his  hourly 
progress,  or  the  astronomer  who  has  paced 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  can  alone  form  a 
clear  idea  of  velocity  w  hen  we  tell  him  that 
light  moves  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  in  the  eighth 
part  of  a  second — in  the  twinkling  of  an 
flye.*  Equipped  with  this  unit  of  velocity, 
ihe  mind  soars  on  a  bolder  pinion  to  still 
higher  conceptions.  The  light  of  the  sun 
takes  IGO  minutes  to  move  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus,  the  remotest  planet  of  our  own  So¬ 
lar  System ;  and  so  vast  is  the  unoccupied 
space  between  us  and  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  that  light  would  require  five  years  to 
pass  through  it.  But  as  the  telescope  has 
disclosed  to  us  objects  probably  many  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  remote  than  such  a  star, 
the  creation  of  a  new  star  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance.  could  not  become  known  to  us  for 
many  thousand  years,  nor  its  dissolution 
recognized  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

*  Could  an  observer,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  see  tiiis  moving  light  as  it  describes  the 
earth’s  circumference,  it  would  appear  a  luminous 
ring  ;  that  is,  the  impression  of  the  light  at  the 
commencement  of  its  journey  would  continue  on 
the  retina  till  the  light  had  completed  its  circuit. 
Nay,  since  the  impression  of  light  continues 
longer  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  second,  tico  lu¬ 
minous  rings  would  be  seen,  proviiled  the  light 
made  two  rounds  of  the  earth,  and  in  paths  not 
coincidenL 
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Had  the  fleet  messenger  that  was  charged 
with  the  intelligence  of  its  birth,  or  its 
death,  started  at  the  creation  of  our  own 
w'orld,  he  would,  at  the  present  time,  be 
only  nearing  our  own  planetary  system. 

But  after  the  straining  mind  has  thus  ex¬ 
hausted  all  its  resources  in  attempting  to 
fathom  the  distance  of  the  smallest  telesco¬ 
pic  star,  or  the  faintest  nebula,  it  has 
reached  only  the  visible  confines  of  the 
sidereal  creation.  The  universe  of  stars  is 
but  an  atom  in  the  universe  of  space; — 
above  it,  and  beneath  it,  and  around  it, 
there  is  still  infinity. 

These  interesting  and  humbling  views  of 
the  absolute  and  relative  extent  of  the  solar 
and  sidereal  systems  we  owe  entirely  to  the 
telescope — an  instrument  which  has  a 
higher  claim  to  our  admiration  than  it  has 
yet  received,  and  which,  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  astronomy  much  grander  discoveries 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  students  has 
ventured  to  anticipate.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  instrument  or  machine  of  human  inven 
tion  so  recondite  in  its  theory,  and  so  start¬ 
ling  in  its  results.  All  others  embody  ideas 
ami  principles  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and,  however  complex  their  construction,  or 
vast  their  power,  or  valuable  their  products, 
they  are  all  limited  in  their  application  to 
terrestrial  and  sublunary  purposes.  The 
mighty  steam-engine  has  its  germ  in  the 
I  simple  boiler  in  which  the  peasant  prepares 
his  food.  The  huge  ship  is  but  the  expansion 
of  the  floating  leaf  freighted  w  ith  its  cargo 
of  atmospheric  dust ;  and  the  flying-balloon 
is  but  the  infant’s  soap  bubble,  lightly  laden 
and  overgrown.  But  the  telescope,  even 
in  its  most  elementary  form,  embodies  a 
novel  and  gigantic  idea,  without  an  an¬ 
alogue  in  nature,  and  without  a  prototype 
in  experience.  It  enables  us  to  see  what 
would  for  ever  be  invisible.  It  displays  to 
us  the  being  and  nature  of  bodies,  w  hich 
we  can  neither  see,  nor  touch,  nor  taste,  nor 
smell.  It  exhibits  forms  and  combinations 
of  matter  whose  final  cause  reason  fails  to 
discover,  and  whose  very  existence  even 
the  wildest  imagination  never  ventured  to 
conceive.  Like  all  other  instruments,  it  is 
applicable  to  terrestrial  purposes;  but, 
unlike  them  all,  it  has  its  noblest  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  grandest  and  the  remotest  works 
of  creation.  The  telescope  was  never 
invented.*  Is  w'as  a  divine  gift  which 

*  A  Dutch  spectacle-maker  stumbled  upon  it 
when  accident  threw  two  of  his  lenses  into  an 
influential  position. 
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God  gave  to  man,  in  the  last  era  of  his 
cycle,  to  place  before  him,  and  beside  him, 
new  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds — to  fore¬ 
show  the  future  sovereignties  of  his  vast 
empire — the  bright  abodes  of  disembodied 
spirits — and  the  final  dwellings  of  saints 
that  have  suffered,  and  of  sages  that  have 
been  truly  wise.  With  such  evidences  of' 
his  power,  and  such  manifestations  of  his ' 
glory,  can  we  disavow  his  ambassador,  dis-’ 
dain  his  message,  or  disobey  his  commands?  j 

When  Galileo,  in  IGIH),  first  applied  the  | 
telescope  to  the  heavens,  the  true  planetary  | 
system  to  which  we  belong  had  not  yet  j 
been  established.  The  systems  of  Ptolemy,  i 
Tycho,  and  Copernicus,  were  then  rivals  for  i 
public  approbation.  The  system  of  Coper-  j 
nicus,  in  which  the  earth  and  all  the  I 
planets  are  supposed  to  move  round  the 
sun  at  rest  in  the  common  centre  of  their 
orbits,  opposed  as  it  seemed  to  be  by  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  still  more  opposed  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  senses,  was  the  subject  of  gen-  j 
eral  ridicule.  Galileo  even,  in  his  early  j 
life,  viewed  it  as  a  piece  of  “  solemn  folly,”  j 
and  it  was  only  to  a  few  gifted  spirits  that ' 
this  grand  secret  of  nature  was  unveiled. 
Galileo  was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  by  a- lecture  of  Christian  Wur- 
teisen,  and  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  establishing  beyond  chal¬ 
lenge  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and 
of  supporting  it  by  that  kind  of  evidence 
which  appeals  most  powerfully  to  ordinary 
minds. 

Independently  of  the  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mate  which  man  could  not  but  form  of  his 
own  globe,  and  of  its  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  the  circumstance  of 
the  earth  being  alone  provided  with  a  moon 
to  illuminate  it  by  night,  while  the  sun 
lighted  it  up  by  day,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  only  habitable 
world,  and  that  the  great  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  was  especially  created  for  its  use.  i 
This  idea,  however,  sober  and  rational  as 
it  was,  and  Scriptural  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
the  strong  light  of  truth  was  about  to  dis¬ 
pel.  A  rumor  creeping  through  Europe, 
by  the  tardy  messengers  of  former  days,  at 
last  found  its  way  to  Venice,  the  city  of 
enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  that  a  Dutch¬ 
man  possessed  an  instrument  which  had 
the  miraculous  property  of  making  distant 
objects  seem  nearer  to  the  observer.  When 
on  a  visit  at  Venice,  Galileo  received  this 
interesting  intelligence,  and  received  it, 
doubtless,  with  little  faith.  On  his  return 
to  Padua,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  cor¬ 


respondent  in  Paris,  containing  the  same 
information;  and  having  set  himself  to  the 
task,  he  succeeded,  after  much  study  and 
some  labor,  in  constructing  a  leaden  tube 
a  few  inches  long,  with  a  spectacle  glass, 
one  convex  and  one  concave,  at  each  of  its 
extremities.  This  tiny  combination — a 
telescope  magnifying  three  times,  which 
the  observer  held  between  his  fingers,  or 
hid  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — was  the 
mustard-seed  of  those  mighty  trunks  which 
n<»w  rise  majestically  to  the  heavens,  and 
on  which  the  astronomer  perches  himself, 
like  the  eagle  upon  the  lofty  cedar,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  nearer  glance  of  the  God  of  Day. 

Thus  equipped  for  a  survey  of  the 
heavens,  Galileo  pursued  his  t.ask  with  un¬ 
wearied  assiduity.  When  viewed  through 
instruments  of  orreater  power,  the  moon 
displayed  to  him  her  mountain  ranges  and 
her  glens,  her  continents  and  her  highlands, 
now  lying  in  darkness,  now  brilliant  with 
sunshine,  and  undergoing  all  those  varia¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shadow  \\hich  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  own  globe  presents  to  the  alpine 
traveller  or  to  the  aeronaut.  The  four 
satellites  of  Jupiter  illuminating  their  plan¬ 
et,  and  suffering  eclipses  in  his  shadow 
like  our  moon ;  the  spots  on  the  sun’s  disc 
proving  his  rotation  round  his  axis  in  25 
days ;  the  crescent  phases  of  Venus,  and  the 
triple  form,  or  the  imperfectly  developed 
ring  of  Saturn,  were  the  other  discoveries 
in  the  Solar  System,  which  rewarded  the 
diligence  of  Galileo.  In  the  starry  heavens, 
too,  thousands  of  new  worlds  were  discov- 
I  ered  by  his  telescope,  and  the  Pleiiides 
alone,  which  to  the  unassisted  eye  exhibits 
only  seven  stars,  displayed  to  Galileo  no 
fewer  than  forty. 

The  discoveries  thus  made  w’ith  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Professor  of  Padua,  direc¬ 
ted  the  attention  of  philosophers  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  to  the  improvements  of 
the  refracting  telescope.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Christian  Huy¬ 
gens,  a  celebrated  Dutch  philosopher,  to 
whom  both  astronomy  and  optics  owe  the 
deepest  obligations.  Having  studied  in 
early  life  the  theory  of  the  telescope,  and 
of  telescopic  eye-pieces,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  causes  of  their  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  attempted  to  carry  into  practical 
execution  the  results  at  which  he  had  ar¬ 
rived.  With  his  own  hands  he  constructed 
refracting  telescopes  of  considerable  size 
and  power ;  and  with  instruments  twelve 
and  twenty-four  Rhinland  feet  in  focal 
length,  he  discovered  in  the  year  1G56  the 
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ring  of  Saturn,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  lie  announced  to  the 
world  in  an  anagram,  involving  the  follow- 
ing  sentence,  anuulo  cingitur^  tcnui,  piano, 
nusquam  colicerente,  ad  eclipticam  inclinaio ; 
that  is,  the  planet  is  surrounded  with  a 
ring,  thin,  plane,  noiohtre  adhering,  and 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic.  In  the  year  1055, 
before  he  had  made  out  the  form  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ring,  Huygens  discovered  a 
satellite  of  Saturn,  which  performed  its  rev¬ 
olution  round  the  planet  in  nearly  16  days, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  eight  semi-di¬ 
ameters  of  the  ring.  Thus  successful  in 
the  application  of  the  refracting  telescope 
to  the  heavens,  Huygens  labored  with  fresh 
ardor  to  e.xecute  still  more  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  met  with 
new  difficulties,  which  it  required  some  in¬ 
genuity  to  surmount.  AVhen  his  object 
glass  had  a  focal  length  of  100  feet,  how 
was  an  inflexible  tube  to  be  constructed  of 
such  uncommon  length  ?  and  when  it  was 
constructed,  where  was  it  to  be  placed,  and 
how  was  it  to  be  elevated  with  ease  and  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  directed  to  the  heavenly 
bodies?  Huygens  conceived  the  idea  of 
dispensing  with  long  tubes  altogether. 
Having  fixed  his  object  glass  in  a  short 
tube,  he  mounted  it  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
very  long  pole  like  a  mast,  so  that  this 
little  tube  could  be  easily  turned  in  every 
possible  direction  upon  a  ball  and  socket 
joint.  This  was  effected  by  a  long  silk 
string  attached  to  the  tube,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  bring  its  axis  into  the  same 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  tube,  w  hich  he 
held  in  his  hand.  The  ball  and  socket 
which  carried  the  object  glass  tube  was 
fixed  upon  a  stage,  which,  by  means  of  a 
pulley,  could  be  raised  or  lowered  in  a 
groove  cut  out  of  the  upright  pole.  By 
this  contrivance  Huygens  was  enabled  to 
use  telescopes  more  than  120  feet  long,  and 
the  same  method  was  successfully  practised 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley,  and  his  un¬ 
cle,  Dr.  Pound,  with  an  object  glass  122 
feet  in  focal  length,  which,  along  with  its 
eye-glass  of  six  inches,  and  its  other  appa¬ 
ratus,  Huygens  had  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.* 

*  Huygeni  informs  us  that  he  and  his  brother 
constructed  excellent  object  glasses,  whose  focal 
lengths  were  170  and  210  feet ! — Huygens,  Cos- 
viotheorios,  lib.  11.  Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.,  p. 
698.  Both  these  object  glasses,  and  also  a  Vene¬ 
tian  one  of  90  feet  in  focal  length,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Flamsteed,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society. 
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While  these  important  discoveries  were 
making  in  Holland,  several  individuals  in 
Italy  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
large  refracting  telescopes.  Joseph  Cam- 
pani  of  Bologna  executed  refracting  tele¬ 
scopes  34  and  80  feet  long,  by  means  of 
which  Dominique  Cassini  discovered  in 
October  1071  the  outermost,  and  on  the 
23d  December  1072,  the  middlemost  satel¬ 
lite  of  Saturn,  that  is,  the  Jifih  and  the 
third.  Anxious  to  extend  the  fame  of  his 
observatory,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  larger  tel¬ 
escopes  from  Campani,  and  the  Italian  art¬ 
ist  accordingly  executed  four  object  glasses 
of  great  excellence,  with  which  Cassini 
discovered  in  March  1084,  the  and  the 
second,  or  the  two  smallest  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn.  The  largest  of  these  telescopes 
was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,*  but 
although  this  instrument  was  required  for 
the  discovery  of  the  two  smaller  satellites, 
yet  Cassini  was  able  afterwards  to  see  all 
the  five  with  a  telescope  34  feet  long.  With 
these  instruments  Cassini  discovered  also 
that  the  broad  surface  of  Saturn’s  ring  was 
bisected  by  a  dark  elliptical  line,  dividing 
it,  as  it  Mere,  into  tMo  rings,  the  inner  one 
of  which  appeared  brighter  than  the  outer, 
“with  nearly  the  like  difference  of  bright 
ness  as  between  that  of  silver  polished  and 
unpolished. “t  Cassini  discovered  also  the 
rotation  of  xh^ffth  satellite,  and  a  belt 
upon  Saturn,  and  he  was  the  first  who  ob¬ 
served  and  measured  the  spheroidal  figure 
of  Jupiter. 

Such  were  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  ordinary  re¬ 
fracting  telescope.  They  were  doubtless  of 
great  interest  and  importance ;  but  though 
Hevelius  called  upon  the  nobles  and  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  land  to  supply  the  means  of  exe¬ 
cuting  an  instrument  of  200  feet  in  length, 
and  though  he  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity 
in  devising  methods  of  constructing  and 
directing  rectilineal  tubes  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  length,  yet  even  if  good  glass  could 
have  been  obtained  of  sufficient  size,  the 
unwieldiness  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
using  such  telescopes,  the  deposition  of 
moisture  upon  the  object  glass,  and  the  un- 

*  Ecce  cnim  diim  hsc  scribo,  Cassini  literis 
certior  fio,  lentes  quatuor,  quarum  maxima  tele- 
soopio  pedum  centum  qundraginta  destinata  sit,  a 
Josepho  Campano,  easque  prestantissimas  Roma) 
esse  perfectas,  et  ad  magnum  Gallia)  regem  mis 
sas.  Hvygs.ss  .^stroscopia  Campendiariu,  Opera 
Varia,  tom.  i.  p.  270. 

f  This  discovery  was  also  made  in  England  in 
1665,  by  Mr.  William  Ball,  with  a  telescope  of 
I  38  feet  long. 
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steadiness  of  the  image  when  highly  mag¬ 
nified,  set  a  limit  to  their  length.  In  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  easy  to  construct 
plane  metallic  reflectors,  ordinary  refract¬ 
ing  telescopes,  of  .any  length — a  thousand 
feet  for  example — might  be  brought  into 
use  by  using  a  dry  ditch  for  their  tube,  and 
reflecting  the  r.ays  of  the  celestial  body 
along  its  axis.  In  this  way  the  most  per¬ 
fect  steadiness  would  be  obtained ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  glass  would  be  accessible  for  ihe  pur¬ 
pose  of  cleaning  it,  and  the  air  in  the  tube 
and  every  part  of  the  instrument  might  be 
preserved  at  an  uniform  temperature. 

In  the  year  1(36:1,  when  Huygens  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  improvement  of  refracting 
telescopes,  our  countryman  James  Grego¬ 
ry  published  an  account  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  to  which  his  name  h.as  since  that 
time  been  attached.  It  consisted  of  a  con¬ 
cave  speculum  of  a  parabolic  form,  perfor¬ 
ated  at  its  centre.  In  front  of  it  was  placed 
a  small  concave  speculum  of  an  elliptical 
form,  the  distance  of  the  two  being  a  little 
gre.ater  than  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths, 
'riie  image  of  a  distant  object  w.as  formed 
behind  the  larger  speculum,  and  there 
magnified  by  an  eye-piece.  In  16G(>,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  made  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  telescope,  by  “  placing  the 
eye-glass  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  rather 
than  at  the  middle and  in  this  way  he 
dispensed  with  the  aperture  in  the  larger 
speculum.  Mr.  Gregory  failed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  instrument,  probably  from 
the  want  of  the  eye-stop,  and  hence  Newton 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  person 
who  made  a  reflecling  telescope.  It  was 
only  six  inches  long,  with  a  speculum  of  an 
inch  in  aperture.  It  magnified  40  times, 
and  performed  as  well  as  a  six  foot,  refract¬ 
or,  showing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
the  phases  of  Venus.  In  1(371,  Newton 
completed  an  instrument  with  a  speculum 
2:1 1-8  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  King  and  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  1(372,  and  which  is  now  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  that  Institution,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion — 

“  The.  First  Rejlrctin^  Telescope,  invented 

by  Sir  Isaac.  Newton,  and  made  with  his 

own  hands  ” 

Newton’s  time  was  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  in  mechanical  labor,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  never  resumed  the  construction  of  re¬ 
flecting  telescopes.*  The  Royal  Society, 

*  11:^  employod  a  London  optician  to  grind  a 
glass  speculum  for  a  reflector,  four  feet  long,  but 
the  glass  was  bad,  and  the  experiment  failed. 


however,  do»iblless  at  his  instigation,  em¬ 
ployed  a  London  optician,  of  the  name  of 
Cox,*  to  execute  a  reflector  like  Newton’s, 
four  feet  long,  but  he  failed  in  polishing 
the  mirror,  and  no  further  attempt  was 
m.ade  to  construct  reflecting  telescopes,  till 
John  Hadley,  a  country  gentleman  in  Es¬ 
sex,  and  the  inventor  of  Hadley’s  (Quad¬ 
rant,  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  ingenious  individual  completed  one  of 
these  instruments  in  1719,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Royal  Society,  whose  journals  for 
January  12,  1721,  contain  the  following 
notice  of  it.  “Mr.  Hadley  was  pleased  to 
show  the  Society  his  reflecting  telescope, 
made  according  to  our  President  (New¬ 
ton’s)  directions  in  his  optics,  but  curi¬ 
ously  executed  by  his  own  hand,  the  force 
of  which  was  such  as  to  enlarge  an  object 
near  two  hundred  times,  though  the  len^rth 
thereof  scarce  exceeds  six  feet ;  and  having 
shown  it  he  made  a  present  thereof  to  the 
Society,  who  ordered  their  hearty  thanks  to 
be  recorded  for  so  valuable  a  gift.”  By 
means  of  this  telescope,  Hadley  saw  the 
transit  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  their 
shadows  on  the  disc  of  the  planet;  the  di¬ 
vision  in  Saturn’s  ring,  and  the  shade  of 
the  planet  cast  upon  it ;  but  he  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  more  than  three  of  the 
satellites.  Dr.  Pound  and  Dr.  Bradley, 

I  who  repe.atedly  observed  with  it,  found  that 
it  represented  objects  “  as  distinct,  though 
not  altogether  so  clear  and  brio-ht”  as  the 
telescope  of  Huygens.t 

The  celebrated  Samuel  Molyneux  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
grinding  and  polishing  metallic  specula,  by 
Mr.  Hadley.  They  wrought  together  at 
Kew,  and  in  May  1724,  they  finished  a  tele¬ 
scope  26  inches  in  focal  length, J  and  after¬ 
wards  another  of  8  feet,  the  largest  that  had 
yet  been  made.  Encouraged  by  their  suc¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Hawksbee  made  one  of  B  1-4 
feet,  which  bore  a  magnifying  power  of226 
times,  and  showed  the  black  list,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  division  in  Saturn’s  rinfr;  and 

“  II«  was  probably  thn  member  of  the  firm  of 
Reeves  and  Cox,  celebrated  glass  grinders  of  that 
day,  who  failed  in  executing  the  speculum  of  a 
six  feet  Ciiregorian  reflector,  which  James  (Jrego- 
ry  had  employed  him  to  make  for  him. —  Brew¬ 
ster’s  Life  of  JVeteton,  p  28. 

t  Mr.  Hadley  executed  another  telescope  of  the 
Newtonian  form,  of  the  same  focal  length,  and 
in  172G  be  completed  a  (iregorian  one. 

X  This  instrument  was  elegantly  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  .Mol>neux,  and  presented  to  his  .Majesty 
I  John  V  ,  King  of  Portugal. — 5^.mitii’s  Optics,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  36:i. 
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other  opticians  now  began  to  manufacture  of  optics  and  mechanics  he  encountered 
reflecting  telescopes  of  various  sizes,  for  fewer  difficulties  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
sale.  pected,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  com- 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  makers  pleting  Newtonian  telescopes  of  various 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  was  our  country-  sizes,  from  tico  feet  to  twentif  feet  in  focal 
man,  James  Short,  whose  telescopes  great-  length,  and  Gregorian  ones  from  eight 
ly  surpassed  those  of  all  the  English  opti-  inches  to  ten  feet  in  focal  length.  At  this 
cians.  He  began  his  career  in  173*2,  and  time  he  had  not  discovered  the  direct 
having  found  out  a  method  of  giving  his  method  which  he  subsequently  possessed  of 
specula  the  true  parabolic  figure,  he  execut-  giving  to  specula  the  figure  of  any  of  the 
ed  owG  fifteen  inches  in  focal  length,  which  conic  sections,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
exhibited  all  ihcfive  satellites  of  Saturn,  a  good  instrument,  he  finished  a  number  of 
feat  which  Cassini  could  perform  only  with  specula,  and  selected  the  best  of  them  for 
a  refractor  seventeen  feet  long.  Mr.  Short  his  telescopes.  VV^ith  this  view  he  under¬ 
executed  several  reflecting  telescopes,  with  went  the  enormous  labor,  which  none  but 
glass  specula  quicksilvered  on  the  back,  and  those  who  have  made  such  instruments  can 
Colin  Maclaurin  informs  us  that  they  were  appreciate,  of  casting,  grinding,  and  polish- 
excellent  instruments.  After  Short  had  ing  two  hundred  specula  of  seven  feet  fo- 
established  himself  in  London  in  1742,  he  cus,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and 
received  <£630  for  a  12  foot  reflector,  which  above  eighty  of  twenty  feet,  besides  several 
he  executed  for  Lord  Thomas  Spencer,  and  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  a  great  number 
in  1752  he  finished  another  for  the  King  of  on  the  same  principle  as  Dr.  Smith  ofCam- 
Spain  for  <£1200.  bridge’s  reflecting  microscope.  The  earli- 

Notwithsianding  the  rapid  progress  est  of  these  instruments  was  completed  in 
which  was  thus  made  in  the  improvement  1774,  and  was  a  five  feet  Newtonian  rellec- 
ofthe  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  undoubt-  tor,  with  which  he  observed  the  ring  of  Sa- 
ed  excellence  of  many  of  the  instruments  turn,  und  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  In  or- 
which  had  been  executed,  no  discovery  of  der  to  make  use  of  specula  of  so  great  a 
the  slightest  importance  had  yet  been  focal  length,  he  was  driven  to  the  invention 
achieved  by  them.  The  last  discovery  in  and  construction  of  a  great  variety  of 
the  heavens  had  been  made  in  16S6,  by  stands,  and  to  these  labors  we  owe  his  seven 
Cassini,  with  the  refracting  telescopes  of  feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  a  piece  of 
Campani,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mechanism  of  great  ingenuity,  which  he 
century  had  elapsed  without  any  extension  perfected  in  1778. 

of  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  When  we  recollect  the  fine  discoveries 
systems.  This  long  interval,  however,  was  which  were  made  by  increasing  the  aper- 
one  of  those  breathing  times  which  often  tures  and  focal  lengths  of  the  refracting 
precede  grand  intellectual  movements,  telescope,  we  cannot  fail  to  anticipate 
The  power  of  the  refracting  telescope  had  analogous  effects  from  the  increased  magni- 
been  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  reflec-  tude  which  Dr.  Ilerschel  thus  gave  to  the 
tors,  vigorous  and  promising  in  their  infan-  apertures  and  focal  lengths  of  his  specula, 
cy,  were  about  to  attain  a  power  and  magni-  When  he  directed  these  instruments  to  the 
tude  which  no  astronomer  had  ventured  to  heavens  in  1776,  almost  every  night  which 
anticipate.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  William  he  devoted  to  observation  presented  him 
Herschel  to  accomplish  this  great  task,  and  with  some  new  and  interesting  phenome- 
by  telescopes  of  gigantic  size  to  extend  the  non.  His  first  observations,  which  appear- 
boundaries  of  the  solar  system,  and  lay  ed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  were 
open  the  hitherto  unexplored  recesses  of  the  made  on  the  periodical  star  in  the  neck 
sidereal  world.  of  the  Whale,  and  on  the  Lunar  Mountains ; 

Having  acquired  a  taste  for  astronomy,  but  interesting  though  these  were,  they 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  science  sunk  into  insignificance  when  compared 
from  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson,  this  with  his  discovery  on  the  13lh  March  1781, 
eminent  individual  was  anxious  to  see  with  of  a  New  Planet,  having  its  diameter  four 
his  own  eyes,  the  wonders  of  the  planetary  and  a  half  times  larger  than  our  own  earth, 
system.  Fortunately  for  science  the  acqui-  or  35,11*2  English  miles.  At  first  he  de- 
sition  of  a  telescope  sufficient  for  such  a  scribed  it  as  a  comet,  but  a  more  careful 
purpose  was  beyond  his  means,  and  he  re-  study  of  its  motions  proved  it  to  be  a  planet 
solved  on  the  bold  attempt  to  construct  one  of  our  own  system,  which  revolved  round 
with  his  own  hands.  From  his  knowledge  the  sun  in  83  1-2  years,  in  a  path  far  beyond 
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the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  twenty  feet  Newtonian  telescope,  having 
1,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  which  a  speculum  nearly  nineteen  inefies  in  diame- 
is  twice  as  far  as  the  planet  Saturn.  Eu-  ter,  he  found  that  all  the  nebulae  and  clus- 
rope  rung  with  this  great  discovery.  As-  ters  of  stars  which  had  been  published  bv 
tronomers  of  all  nations  anticipated  with  Messier  and  Mechain,  could  be  resolved 
delight  the  future  labors  of  the  discoverer  ;  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  stars  ;  and 
and  the  name  of  Ilerschel,  destined  to  re-  in  examining  the  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
ceivc  new  laurels  in  a  succeeding  genera-  which  passes  through  Orion’s  hand  and 
tion,  became  knowm  in  every  part  of  the  club,  he  looked  with  amazement  at  the 
civilized  \vorld.  To  the  new  planet  which  “  glorious  multitude  of  stars,  of  all  possible 
he  had  discovered  he  gave  the  name  of  the  sizes,  that  presented  themselves  to  his 
Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George  III.,  view,”  and  he  made  the  calculation  that  a 
who  with  the  true  munificence  of  a  king,  belt  15® 'long  and  2®  broad,  contained  no 
enabled  Dr.  Ilerschel  to  devote  the  rest  of  fewer  than  50,000  stars,  capable  of  being 
his  life  to  the  study  of  the  heavens.  He  distinctly  counted.  During  these  observa- 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  at  Datch-  tions  he  discovered  460  new  nebulae  or  lu- 
et,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  and  minous  clouds,  composed  of  stars,  and  he 
entered  upon  a  career  of  discovery  unparal-  was  led  to  a  theory  of  the.  Milky  Way^  one 
leled  in  the  history  of  science.  of  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable,  and 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  a  yet  probable,  conceptions  which  human 
general  sketch  of  these  important  research-  genius  has  ventured  to  form.  He  consid- 
es ; — but  viewed  as  the  rich  harvest  which  ered  our  solar  system,  and  all  the  stars 
was  reaped  by  the  introduction  of  large  re-  which  we  can  see  with  the  eye,  as  placed 
fleeting  telescopes,  we  must  t.ake  a  rapid  within,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  ne- 
glance  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  discov-  bula  of  the  Milky  Way,  a  congeries  of  ma- 
eries.  One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  ny  millions  of  stars,  so  that  the  projection 
of  large  reflectors  was  the  power  which  they  of  these  stars  must  form  a  luminous  track 
gave  the  observer  of  viewing  the  image  on  the  concavity  of  the  sky  ;  and  by  esti- 
formed  by  the  large  speculum,  directly  by  mating  or  counting  the  number  of  stars  in 
the  eye-glass,  without  using  a  small  reflec-  different  directions,  he  was  able  to  form  a 
tor.  This  method,  called  \\\o.  Front  vieio,  rude  judgment  of  the  probable  form  of  the 
was  nearly  equivalent  to  doubling  the  area  nebula,  and  of  the  probable  position  of  the 
of  the  speculum,  as  one  half  of  the  incident  solar  system  within  it. 
light  is  lost  by  reflection.  Upon  viewing  These  views  were  still  farther  extended 
the  Georgium  Sidus  in  this  manner.  Sir  W.  in  a  subsequent  memoir,  entitled  Remarkx 
Ilerschel  discovered  on  the  1 1th  January  on  the  Construction  of  the  Heavens.  Here- 
1787,  the  second  and  fourth  of  its  satel-  garded  the  starry  firmament  as  composed  of 
lites,  and  in  1790  and  1794,  the  first,  third,  twelve  different  classes  of  bodies.  Insulated 
fifth,  and  sixth,  all  of  which  revolved  in  a  stars; — binary  sidereal  systems  or  double 
retrograde  direction  round  their  primary,  stars; — more  complex  systems,  or  treble, 
in  orbits  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and  quadruple,  quintuple,  or  multiple  stars; — 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  clustering  stars,  and  the  milky  way ; — clus- 
ecliptic.  ters  of  stars  ; — nebulai ; — stars  with  burrs 

When  we  consider  the  many  thousand  or  stellar  nebulas; — milky  nebulosity; — 
stars  which  present  themselves  to  the  as-  nebulous  stars  ; — planetary  nebulae  ; — and 
tronomer’s  eye  while  applying  a  telescope  to  planetary  nebulae  with  centres.  In  reason- 
the  heavens,  and  their  almost  perfect  simi-  ing  upon  the.'se  combinations  of  sidereal 
larity,  diflfering  from  each  other  chiefly  in  matter.  Dr.  Ilerschel  supposes  that  double 
their  size  and  brightness,  we  can  scarcely  and  multiple  stars  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
conceive  it  within  the  limits  of  human  gen-  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  ;  that 
ius  to  do  any  thing  more  than  count  and  the  various  nebulosities  above  mentioned 
name  them,  group  them  into  constellations,  are  condensed  by  attraction,  and  converted 
and  determine  their  relative  places  in  the  into  stars;  that  stars  previously  formed  at- 
heavens.  This,  indeed,  was  all  that  had  tract  nebulous  matter,  and  increase  in  size, 
been  done  before  Dr.  Ilerschel’s  time ;  but  and  that  neighboring  stars  slowly  advance 
no  sooner  did  he  discover  the  power  of  his  towards  each  other,  and  constitute  globular 
own  instruments  than  he  undertook  the  clusters. 

Herculean  task  of  gauging  the  heavens.  Theoretical  as  these  views  doubtless  are, 
and  ascertaining  their  construction.  With  they  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
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the  material  world,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  actually  demonstrated  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  of  Sir  VV.  llerschel  and 
other  astronomers.  In  more  than  fifty  of  the 
double  stars,  he  found  that  in  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  change  had  taken 
place  either  in  the  distance  of  the  stars,  or 
in  their  angle  of  position,  that  is,  in  the 
angle  which  a  line  joining  the  stars  forms 
with  the  direction  of  their  daily  motion, 
and  that  in  some  stars  both  their  distance 
and  their  angle  of  position  had  changed. 
From  a  comparison  of  his  earliest  with  his 
latest  observations,  he  concluded  that  the 
smaller  of  the  two  stars  revolved  round  the 
greater,  in  periods  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Pcricxi  of  Revolution. 

Castor,  .  .  .  .  years. 

o  Serpentis,  .  .  .  37.5 

y  Virginis,  .  .  .  703 

Leonis,  .  .  .  1200 

c  Bootes,  .  .  .  1631 

In  the  double  star  ^  Hercules,  the  two 
stars  had  approached  so  near  that  five- 
eighths  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
small  star  were  actually  eclipsed  by  the 
larger  one,  so  that  the  two  together  resem¬ 
bled  a  single  lengthened  or  wedge-formed 
star.  In  the  double  star  $  Vrsoe  Majoris, 
Sir  William  discovered  an  unusually  rapid 
change  of  place,  and  it  appears  from  the 
more  recent  observations  of  Struve,  Sir 
John  llerschel,  and  Sir  James  South,  that 
its  motion  is  very  unequal,  varying  from 
about  5^  to  probably  *20^  or  JlJ^’per  annum, 
so  that  the  rotation  of  the  one  star  round 
the  other  must  be  accomplished  in  about 
forty  years  ! 

The  last  great  discovery  made  by  Sir 
William  llerschel  is  the  direction  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars.  This  motion  was  discovered  by  Hal¬ 
ley,  and  explained  by  Tobias  Mayer,  who 
ascribed  it  to  a  motion  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  Sir  W.  llerschel  ascertained  that 
our  solar  system  is  advancing  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules,  or,  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  to  a  point  in  space  whose  right  ascension 
is  245^  52^,  30'',  and  north  polar  dis¬ 
tance  40^  22^,  and  that  the  quantity  of  this 
motion  is  such,  that  to  an  astronomer 
placed  in  Sirius,  our  sun  would  appear  to 
describe  an  arch  of  a  little  more  than  a 
second  every  year. 

Ambitious  of  gaining  a  still  farther  in¬ 
sight  into  the  bosom  of  space.  Sir  W.  Her- 
scliel  resolved  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
larger  telescopes.  He  began  a  30  feet  aerial 
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reflector  in  1781,  but  the  speculum,  which 
was  three  feet  in  diameter,  having  cracked 
in  the  act  of  annealing,  and  another  of  the 
same  size  having  been  lost  in  the  fire  from 
a  failure  in  the  furnace,  his  scheme  was  un¬ 
expectedly  retarded.  In  ardent  minds, 
however,  disappointment  is  often  a  stimulus 
to  higher  achievements,  and  the  double  ac¬ 
cident  which  we  have  mentioned  suggested, 
no  doubt,  the  idea  of  making  a  larger  in¬ 
strument.  He  accordingly  intimated  the 
plan  of  such  a  telescope  to  the  King, 
through  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  liberal  and 
unwearied  patron  of  science,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  with  that  munificent  spirit  which  he 
had  previously  displayed,  instantly  offered 
to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  it.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  this  noble  act  of  liberality,  which 
has  never  been  imitated  by  any  other  Brit¬ 
ish  sovereign.  Sir  W.  llerschel,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1783,  began  the  Hercule¬ 
an  task  of  constructing  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope  /br/y  feet  in  length,  and  having  a 
spcci\\umi\i\\y  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
metallic  surface  of  the  great  speculum  is 
491-  inches  in  diameter,  but  upon  the  rim 
there  is  an  offset  one  inch  deep  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  which  reduces  the 
polished  or  effective  surface  to  4vS  inches. 
The  thickness  of  the  speculum,  which  is 
uniform  in  every  part,  is  3V  inches,  and  its 
w’eight  nearly  2118  pounds.  The  metal 
“  w'as  composed  of  pure  copper  and  pure 
tin,  in  the  proportion  of  431)  lb.  of  copper 
to  2441  lb.  of  a  higher  speculum  metal, 
w’hose  proportions  were  149G  copper  and 
812  tin,” — a  quantity  which  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  considers  too  low  to  resist  tarnish. 
The  composition  used  by  Mudge  w’as  32 
copper  and  14 ’■  grain  tin.  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s,  when  reduced  to  this  standard,  w'as 
32  copper,  and  10.7  of  tin.  In  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  cast  the  speculum.  Sir  VV’illiam 
used  an  inferior  metal,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
identify,  from  his  description  of  it.  It  was, 
however,  a  failure,  and  so  was  his  second 
attempt,  with  probably  a  higher  alloy.  In 
casting  the  third,  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  he  met  with  entire  success.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  speculum 
forty  years  ago,  which  was  freely  shown  to 
us  by  its  distinguished  maker ;  and  having 
been  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Mudge  and  Edwards,  we  distinct¬ 
ly  recollect  that  the  four  feet  speculum 
had  the  look  of  a  good  ordinary  speculum, 
made  of  the  usual  proportion  of  copper  and 
tin,  but  of  course  did  not  possess  that  pecul¬ 
iar  color  which  this  composition  received 
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from  the  addition  of  arsenic  and  silver.  The 
speculum,  when  not  in  use,  was  preserved 
from  damp  by  a  tin  cover,  which  fitted  upon  a 
rim  of  close  grained  cloth,  cemented  on  the 
circumference  of  the  speculum.  The  tube  of  I 
the  telescope  was  39  feet  4  inches  long,  and 
its  width  4  feet  10  inches.  It  was  made  of 
iron,  and  was  3000  lbs.  lighter  than  if  it  had 
been  made  of  wood.  The  observer  was  seat¬ 
ed  in  a  suspended  moveable  seat  at  the  mouth 
<»f  the  tube,  and  viewed  the  image  of  the  ol)- 
ject  with  a  magnifying  lens  or  eye-piece. 
The  focus  of  the  speculum,  or  the  place  of 
the  image,  was  within  4  inches  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  came 
forward  into  the  air,  so  that  there  was  space 
for  the  part  of  the  head  above  the  eye,  to 
prevent  it  from  intercepting  many  of  the 
rays  that  go  from  the  object  to  the  mirror. 
The  eye-piece  moved  in  a  tube  carried  by  a 
slider  directed  tothe  centre  of  the  speculum, 
and  fixed  on  an  adjiistible  foundation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.* 

This  magnificent  structure,  which  used 
to  be  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  travellers 
who  passed  Slough,  was  completed  on  the 
27th  August,  1789  ;  and  the  very  first  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  directed  to  the  heavens,  a  new 
body  was  added  to  the  solar  system.  This 
discovery  was  recorded  in  the  following 
memorable  words  : — “  In  hopes  of  great 
success  with  my  40  feet  speculum,  I  defer¬ 
red  the  attack  upon  Saturn  till  that  should 
be  finished ;  and  having  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  directing  it  upon  Saturn, 
the  very  first  moment  that  I  saw  the  plan¬ 
et  I  was  presented  with  a  view  of  six  of 
its  satellites,  in  such  a  situation,  and  so 

♦  In  a  correspondencu  which  the  author  of  this 
article  had  with  Sir  William  Herschel  between 
1802  and  I80o — a  correspondence  marked  with 
that  kindness  and  condescension  which  a  great 
mind  never  fails  to  show  to  its  inferiors  in  age 
and  knowledge — he  me^itioned  his  having  com¬ 
posed  a  work  on  the  subject  of  casting,  grinding,  i 
and  polishing  mirrors  for  telescopes  of  all  sizes, 
in  which  the  method  of  giving  them  not  onlj  the 
parabolic  form,  but  any  other  of  the  conic  sections 
that  may  be  required,  is  explained  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  supported  by  several  thousands  of 
facts.”  Sir  William  mentioned  also,  that  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  giving  this 
work  to  the  public,  and  that  he  was,  in  a  few 
days,  (Jan.  1805,)  going  to  London  to  consult  him 
on  the  subject  VVe  regret  much  that  other,  and 
doubtless  more  important  pursuits,  have  interfered 
with  the  publication  of  a  work  which  could  not 
fiil  to  have  possessed  the  highest  interest,  and  to 
have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope,  and  to  the  advancement  of  astrono¬ 
my. 


bright,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake 
or  not  to  see  them.”  In  less  than  a  month. 
Sir  William  discovered,  with  the  same  in¬ 
strument,  the  seventh  satellite  of  Saturn, — 
“  an  object,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  of  a 
far  higher  order  of  difiiculty.”  Though  dis¬ 
covered,  however,  by  this  noble  instrument, 
both  these  satellites,  which  are  nearer  the 
planet  than  the  five  old  ones,  and  revolve 
round  their  primary  in  23]-  and  32J^  hours, 
were  afterwards  distinctly  recognized  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  with  the  twenty  feet  re¬ 
flector.  Both  the  sixth  and  seventh  have 
been  seen  by  Sir  James  South  with  his 
great  Achromatic  of  thirteen  inches  aper¬ 
ture,  and  M.  Lumont  of  Munich  has  seen 
the  sixthy  with  an  Achromatic  of  eleven  in¬ 
ches  aperture. 

As  a  maker  of  large  reflecting  telescopes, 
Sir  W.  Herschel  was  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Ramage,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  who,  so 
early  as  181)6,  had  succeeded  in  making 
reflectors  with  specula  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  In  1810  he  constructed  an  instrument 
whose  focal  length  was  eight  feet,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  mirror  9  inches.  In  1817 
he  executed  a  still  larger  one  of  20  feet  fo- 
cal  length,  and  with  a  speculum  of  13.J^  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Gordon,  Esquire,  of  Buthlaw,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  Since  that  time,  he  com¬ 
pleted  three  telescopes,  each  25  feet  in  fo¬ 
cal  length,  and  with  mirrors  15  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  them  was  sold  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  R.  N.,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  and  another  has  been  erected  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.*  This 
instrument,  which  was  for  some  time  in  our 
possession,  was  an  excellent  telescope,  and 
*  showed  the  double  stars  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Ramage’s  greatest  effort  was 
made  in  1823,  when  he  cast  and  polished 
a  speculum  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  54 
feet  in  focal  length.  It  was  not  erected  on 
a  stand  at  the  end  of  1825,  and  we  believe 
it  has  been  purchased  by  Professor  Nichol, 
for  the  Observatory  of  Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ramage’s  success 
in  producing  good  instruments,  yet  no  dis¬ 
covery  whatever  was  made  by  any  of  them, 
and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope  as  having  reached  its  climax 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  It  seem¬ 
ed  in  vain  to  aim  at  greater  results  without 
royal  or  national  support,  and  still  more 

*  This  instrument  is  described,  and  a  drawing 
of  it,  as  erected  upon  its  stand,  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Jlstronomical  Society^  vol.  ii., 
p.  413. 
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vain  would  have  been  the  expectation  that  valuable  instrument.  Tlie  difficulty  of  pro- 
an  individual  should  be  found  who  combin-  curinsf  flint  and  glass  free  of  flaws  and  im- 
ed  the  wealth,  the  enterprise,  and  the  gen-  perfections,  prevented  him  from  construct- 
ius  which  were  required  to  rival  or  to  exceed  I  ing  telescopes  which  could  at  all  rival  re- 
the  labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  The  1  flectors  such  as  those  of  Ilerschel,  but  they 
current  of  invention,  therefore,  thus  check-!  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  transit  instru- 
ed  in  its  accustomed  course,  took  a  new  ments  and  mural  circles,  and  by  giving  an 
but  a  valuable  direction,  and  the  improve- 1  accuracy  to  astronomical  observation  pre- 
ment  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope  now  be-  viously  unknown,  they  have  perhaps  con- 
came  an  object  of  general  pursuit.  |  tribuied  as  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  as- 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  tronomy  as  those  mighty  instruments  which 
that  ail  convex  lenses  of  glass  with  spher-  were  applicable  chiefly  to  the  discovery  and 
ical  surfaces,  form  images  of  objects  in  observation  of  phenomena, 
their  focus  behind  the  lens.  The  central  The  monopoly  of  these  valuable  teles- 
parts  of  the  lens,  however,  form  the  image  copes  soon  passed  into  foreign  states.  The 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  parts  at  its  circum-  manufacture  of  flint  glass  had  been  so  se- 
ference,  and  hence  there  is  a  confusion  in  verely  taxed  by  the  British  Government, 
the  picture  which  is  called  spherical  aher-  that  the  philosopher  who  made  a  pound  of 
ration.  When  the  image  is  formed  by  white  it  exposed  himself  to  the  highest  penalties; 
light,  consisting  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  and  as  if  the  rapacious  Exchequer  had  re¬ 
rays,  there  is  another  imperfection  in  the  solved  to  put  down  the  achromatic  telescope, 
image  chromatic  aberration.  The  by  statute,  they  enacted  that  a 

image  formed  by  the  blue  rays  is  formed  of  glass  melted  fifty  times  should  pay  the  du- 
nearer  the  lens  than  that  formed  by  the  red  ty  upon  fifty  pounds!  After  the  mischief 
rays,  while  that  formed  by  ihe.  yellow  rays  had  been  done,  the  Government  were  made 
is  placed  between  the  other  two  images,  to  understand  their  ignorance  of  British 
Owing  to  these  two  causes,  of  which  the  interests,  and  a  committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
last  is  the  most  influential  and  injurious,  the  ciety  was  permitted  to  erect  an  experiment- 
image  of  any  object  formed  by  a  spherical  al  glass-house,  and  to  enjoy  the  high  privi- 
lens  consists  of  a  mass  of  images  of  differ-  lege  of  compounding  a  pot  of  glass  without 
ent  colors,  and  not  coincident  with  each  oth-  the  presence  and  supervision  of  an  excise- 
er.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  rashly  pronounc-  man.  The  act  of  grace,  as  in  many  other 
ed  these  imperfections  to  be  incurable ;  cases  had  been  too  long  delayed ;  We  our- 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  authority  selves  predicted  sixteen  years  ago,  that  the 
even  ofNewton’s  name  was  unable  to  check  committee  neither  would  nor  could  accom- 
the  enterprise  or  paralyze  the  energy  of  ge-  plish  the  object  for  which  they  were  associ- 
nius.  A  humble  yet  ardent  neophyte  in  ated,  and  we  can  now  record  the  melancho- 
the  temple  of  science  had  the  boldness  to  ly  truth,  that  the  experimental  glass  house 
hope  when  the  high-priest  himself  had  de-  has  been  long  closed,  and  that  the  experi- 
spaired,  and  the  goddess  was  propitiated  by  menters  have  disappeared, 
the  courage  of  her  worshipper.  Mr.  Ches-  But  though  we  have  thus  lost  the  monop- 
ter  More  Hall,  a  country  gentleman  in  Es-  oly  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  are 
sex,  a  name  unknown  to  fame,  had,  in  imi-  now  obliged  to  import  the  instrument  from 
tation  of  the  organ  of  sight,  combined  me-  rival  states,  there  is  nevertheless  a  law  of 
dia  of  different  refractive  powers,  and  had,  progression  in  practical  science,  with  which 
so  early^as  1733,  constructed  object  glasses  neither  ignorant  governments,  nor  slumber- 
of  flint  and  crown  glass,  which  corrected  ing  institutions,  nor  individual  torpor  can 
the  chromatic  and  diminished  the  spherical  interfere.  What  a  conclave  of  English  leg- 
aberration  of  the  object  glass.  The  tele-  islators  and  philosophers  attempted  in  vain, 
scopes  which  he  thus  made,  and  which  af-  was  accomplished  by  a  humble  peasant  in 
terwards  received  the  name  of  Achromatic  the  gorges  of  the  Jura,  where  no  patron  en- 
from  Dr.  Bliss,  were  neither  exhibited  nor  couraged,  and  no  exciseman  disturbed  him. 
sold,  and  no  account  of  their  construction  M.  Guinand,  a  maker  of  clock  cases  in  the 
was  given  to  the  world.  Pursuing  the  same  village  of  Brenetz,  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
object,  John  Dolland  arrived,  in  1758,  at  chatel,  had  been  obliged  by  defective  vision 
the  same  result.  He  re-invented  the  ach-  to  grind  spectacle  glasses  for  his  own  use. 
romatic  telescope,  manufactured  the  in-  Thus  practically  versed  in  the  optics  of  len- 
strument  for  sale,  and  for  more  than  half  a  ses,  he  amused  himself  with  making  small 
century,  supplied  all  Europe  with  this  in-  refracting  telescopes,  which  he  mounted  in 
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pasteboard  tubes.  He  might  have  ad  vane-  were  the  subjects  of  his  constant  study ; 
ed  a  step  farther  in  these  interesting  occupa-  and  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
tions,  but  he  would  soon  have  found  him-  siderable  pieces  of  uniform  transparency 
self  in  the  same  course  in  which  Huygens  and  refractive  power,  sometimes /irc/iy,  and 
and  Campani  had  reached  the  goal.  An  in  one  case  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ! 
acliromatic  telescope  of  English  manufac-  He  at  last  acquired  the  art  of  soldering  two 
ture  had  come  into  the  possession  of  his  or  more  pieces  of  good  glass,  and  though 
master,  Jacquet  Droz.  He  was  permitted  the  line  of  junction  was  often  marked  with 
to  examine  it — to  separate  its  lenses — and  globules  of  air  or  particles  of  sand,  yet  by 
to  measure  its  curves ; — and  after  studying  grinding  out  these  imperfections  on  an 
its  properties,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  emeried  wheel,  and  by  replacing  the  mass 
of  imitating  the  wondrous  combination,  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  vitreous  matter 
Flint  Glass  was  to  be  had  otdy  in  England,  might  expand  and  fill  up  the  excavations, 
and  he  and  his  friend  M.  Reordon,  who  he  succeeded  in  effacing  every  trace  of 
went  to  England  to  take  out  a  patent  for  junction,  and  was  consequently  able  topro- 
his  self-winding  watches,  purchased  as  duce  with  certainty  the  finest  discs  of  flint 
much  of  it  for  him  as  enabled  him  to  make  glass.” 

_  O 

several  achromatic  telescopes.  The  glass.  After  the  Achromatic  telescope  had  been 
however,  was  bad;  and  the  bold  peasant,  banished  from  England  as  it  were  by  Act 
seeing  no  way  of  getting  it  of  a  better  qual-  of  Parliament,  it  found  a  hospitable  recep- 
ity,  resolved  upon  making  good  flint  glass  tion  in  the  optical  establishment  of  Frauen- 
for  his  own  use.  ”  We  are  confident,  as  hofer,  at  Benedict  Baiern,  near  Munich, 
we  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark.  This  illustrious  individual,  who  united  the 
that  no  chemist  in  England  or  in  France  highest  scientific  attainments  v/ith  great 
would  have  ventured  on  such  a  task ; —  mechanical  and  practical  knowledge,  hav- 
biit  ignorance  was  in  this  case  power ^  and  ing  heard  of  Guinand's  success  in  the  manu- 
glass,  fortunately  for  science,  was  not  an  facture  of  flint  glass,  repaired  to  Brenetz  in 
exciseable  commodity  in  the  village  of  1804,  and  induced  the  village  optician  to 
Brenetz.  Studying  the  chemistry  of  fusion,  settle  at  Munich,  where,  from  1805  to  1814, 
he  made  daily  e.xperiments  in  his  blast  fur-  he  practised  his  art,  and  taught  it  to  his 
nace,  between  1784  and  1790,  with  melt-  employers.  Frauenhofer  was  an  apt  and 
ings  of  three  or  four  pounds  each,  and  willing  scholar,  and  possessing  a  thorough 
carefully  noted  down  the  circumstances,  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  he 
and  the  results  of  each  experiment.  Marked  speedily  learned  the  processes  of  his  teach- 
success  invigorated  his  ever-failing  efforts,  er,  and  discovered  the  theory  of  manipula- 
and  the  intelligence  that  learned  academi-  tion,  of  which  Guinand  knew  only  the  re- 
cians  had  offered  prizes  for  the  object  at  suits.  Experience  added  daily  to  his  know- 
which  he  strained,  animated  him  with  fresh  ledge.  He  detected  imperfections  even  in 
and  glowing  excitements.  Having  aban-  the  crown  glass,  which  had  hitherto  been 
doned  his  profession  for  the  more  lucrative  considered  faultless,  and  reconstructing  his 
one  of  making  bells  for  repeaters,  his  means  furnaces,  and  directing  his  whole  mind  to 
became  more  ample,  and  his  leisure  hours  the  work,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
more  numerous.  He  purchased  a  piece  of  manufacture  of  flint  and  crown  glass  to  the 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  where  highest  perfection.  Thus  supplied  with 
he  constructed  a  furnace  capable  of  fusing  the  finest  materials  of  his  art,  he  studied 
two  hundred  weight  of  glass.  The  failure  their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  and 
of  his  crucibles,  the  bursting  of  his  fur-  by  his  grand  discovery  of  the  fixed  lines  in 
naces,  and  a  thousand  untoward  accidents,  the  spectrum,  he  arrived  at  methods  of  con- 
which  would  have  disconcerted  less  ardent  structing  achromatic  telescopes  which  no 
minds,  served  only  to  invigorate  his.  The  other  artist  had  possessed.  In  these  labo- 
disappointments  of  one  day  were  the  pedes-  rious  researches  he  was  patronized  by 
tal  on  which  the  resolutions  of  the  prece-  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
ding  one  reached  a  higher  level ;  and  in  had  not  an  insidious  disease,  aggravated  in 
the  renewed  energy  of  his  spirit,  and  the  its  amount,  and  accelerated  in  its  course, 
increasing  brightness  of  his  hopes,  the  un-  by  corporeal  and  mental  labor,  carried  him 
lettered  peasant  seems  to  have  been  assured  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  long  be- 
that  fate  had  destined  him  to  triumph.  The  fore  this  have  astonished  Europe  with  the 
threads,  and  specks,  and  globules  which  production  of  Achromatic  object  glasses  of 
destroyed  the  homogeneity  of  his  glass,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 


GO  the  earl  of  kossl’s  reflecting  telescofes.  [May, 

The  practical  results  of  these  discover-  erally  sold  at  prime  cost  for  c£9.>0.  The 
ies  and  improvements  we  shall  now  briefly  other  telescope,  18  feet  in  focal  length,  was 
detail.  In  1820,  several  years  after  Gui-  made  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  at  the  price 
nand  had  returned  to  his  native  village,  he  of  ^2720.  Messrs.  Merz  and  Mahler,  of 
was  honored  with  a  visit  from  M.  Lere-  Munich,  have  more  recently  executed,  for 
hours,  a  celebrated  Parisian  optician,  who  the  Russian  Observatory  of  Pulkova,  an 
had  heard  of  the  success  of  his  processes.  Achromatic  Telescope,  whose  object  glass 
Lerebours  purchased  all  his  glass,  and  left  has  15  inches  of  effective  aperture,  and  a 
orders  for  more,  and  M.  Cauchoix,  another  focal  length  of  22  feet.  Frauenhofer  was 
skilful  Parisian  artist,  procured  from  him  willing  to  undertake  an  achromatic  tele- 
large  discs  of  glass.  With  the  glass  ob-  scope,  with  an  object-glass  18  inches  in  di- 
tained  from  Guinand,  M.  Cauchoix  exe-  ameter,  and  which,  according  to  his  own 
cuted  two  object  glasses,  one  nearly  twelve  estimate,  would  have  cost  alxiut  ct‘9200  ; 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  but  no  wealthy  amateur  of  science,  and  no 
twenty  feet,  and  the  other  thirteen  and  a  sovereign,  desirous  of  immortalizing  his 
third  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  own  name,  and  extending  this  branch  of 
of  twenty-jive  feet  three  inches.  The  first  knowledge,  has  been  induced  to  give  an 
of  these  object  glasses  was  mounted  at  the  order  for  such  an  instrument.  If  the 
Royal  Observatory  in  Paris;  but  though  Achromatic  Telescope,  therefore,  has 
the  French  government  had  prepared  a  reached  its  climax,  it  is  because  the  power 
stand  for  it  at  the  expense  of  i^500,  they  of  art  has  outstripped  the  liberality  of  wealth, 
grudged  the  sum  that  was  necessaryto  ac-  and  because  the  intellectual  desires  of  our 
quire  the  object  glass.  Sir  James  South,  species  have  ceased  to  be  commensurate 
who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  whose  with  their  intellectual  capacity.  If  astron- 
liberality  and  scientific  acquirements  are !  omy,  then,  is  to  be  advanced  by  means  of 
well  known  to  our  readers,  saw  the  value!  l^is  class  of  instruments,  some  new  mode 
of  this  object  glass,  and  purchased  it  j  must  be  devised  of  constructing  them  in  a 
for  his  observatory  at  Kensington.  The  •  cheaper  and  more  effective  form.  Regard- 
other  object  glass,  thirteen  and  a  third  j  ing  it  therefore  as  impracticable  to  construct 
inches  in  diameter,  was  purchased  by  aian  achromatic  object  glass  more  than  15 
young  Irish  gentleman,  then  in  Paris,  Mr.  j  inches  in  diameter,  for  such  a  sum  as  we 
Edward  Cooper,  M.  P.,  and  the  telescope  |  can  reasonably  expect  to  command,  may 
to  which  it  belongs  has  been  erected  at  we  not  effect  this  object  by  composing  the 
Marckrea  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,!  lens  of  different  portions  of  glass  made  out 
with  an  equatorial  mounting  by  Mr.  Grubb  of  the  same  pot,  and  therefore  having  the 
of  Dublin.  This  splendid  instrument  has :  same  refractive  and  dispersive  jmwers. 
been  recently  removed  to  Nice,  where,  we  This  idea,  which  we  suggested  many  years 
regret  to  say,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  obliged  ago,  may  be  effected  in  two  ways,  either 
to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  by  grinding  or  polishing  the  different  fwr- 

The  telescopes  executed  by  Frauenhofer, '  tions  of  the  lens  separately,  and  fixing 
and  by  his  successors  at  Munich,  have  been  them  in  their  proper  place  by  mechanical 
especially  distinguished  not  only  by  their  means,  or  by  uniting  them  togellier  with  a 
excellence  as  optical  instruments  for  the  cement  of  the  same  expansibility  by  heal 
purposes  of  general  observation,  but  for  the  as  the  glass  itself.  Or  we  may  unite  into 
ingenuity  and  value  of  the  micrometers  and  one  telescope  two  or  more  object  glasses, 
other  appendages,  which  are  indispensable  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  focal 
in  astronomical  investigations.  Before  his  lengths  ; — the  superposition  of  the  images 
death,  Frauenhofer  executed  two  fine  in-  ’  . 

struments,  one  with  an  achromatic  object 
glass  nearly  10  inches  (9  )  in  diameter, 

and  another  12  inches  in  diameter.  The 
first  of  these  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  for  the  observatory  at  Dorpat  in 
Livonia,  and  is  the  instrument  with  which 
M.  Struve  has  made  his  fine  observations 
on  double  stars.  Its  focal  length  is  13^ 
feet.  It  has  four  eye-glasses,  with  magni- 
fying  powers,  varying  form  175  to  700, 
and  its  price  was  .£1300,  though  it  was  lib- 


being  effected  by  reffectors,  and  in  the  case 
of  object  glasses  of  unequal  focal  lengths, 
the  equality  in  the  images  being  produced 
by  a  second  and  smaller  object  glass,  con¬ 
vex  or  concave  as  the  case  requires.* 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  that  M.  Bontetnps  of  Paris  has  acquired  M. 
Guinand's  art  of  making  large  discs  of  Hint  glass, 
and  tliat  he  has  actually  offered  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  discs  three  feet  in  diameter  !  Messrs.  Chance 
and  Co.  of  Birmingham  have  taken  out  a  patent 
for  M.  Bontemps’  process,  and  are  prepared  to 
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But  whether  the  Achromatic  Telescope 
be  destined  or  not  to  attain  greater  magni¬ 
tude  and  perfection,  it  has,  in  its  present 
state,  done  vast  service  to  astronomical 
science.  To  two  achromatic  telescopes, 
mounted  equatorially,  the  one  Jive  feet  long, 
with  an  object  glass  !1-|  inches  in  diameter, 
executed  by  Dollond,  and  the  other  seven 
feet  long,  with  an  object  glass  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  executed  by  Tnlly,  we 
owe  the  splendid  series  of  observations 
made  in  22,  23,  by  Sir  John  Ilers- 

chel  and  Sir  James  South,  on  the  apparent 
distances  and  positions  of  «180  double  and 
triple  stars ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ments  that  Sir  James  South,  in  1823,  24, 
25,  determined  the  distances  and  positions 
of  no  fewer  than  458  double  and  triple  stars, 
a  task  of  herculean  magnitude,  which,  had 
he  done  nothing  else  for  science,  would 
have  immortalized  him,  His  observations 
were  made  in  a  foreign  country,  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  and  include  about  100  double 
and  triple  stars  previously  undiscovered.* 
While  the  astronomy  of  Binary  and  Ter¬ 
nary  systems  w’ere  thus  rapidly  advancing 
in  England,  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  providing  for  his  observato¬ 
ry  of  Dorpat  the  magnificent  achromatic 
telescope  of  Frauenhofer,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  This  fine  instrument 
was,  in  1824,  placed  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Struve,  who  has  pre-eminently  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  this  branch  of  astronomical 
inquiry ;  and  in  1837,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg  publishe<lt  his  mi¬ 
crometrical  measures  of  all  the  double  and 
multiple  stars  which  he  had  observed  du¬ 
ring  thirteen  years,  from  1823  to  1837, 
with  the  great  telescope  of  Frauenhofer. 
In  order  to  give  these  results  their  full  val¬ 
ue,  Struve  undertook  the  determination  of 
the  absolute  mean  places  of  these  stars,  that 
is,  of  the  principal  star  of  each  group,  by 
fixed  meridional  instruments  and  repeated 
observations.  This  great  work  was  begun 
in  1822,  when  the  great  meridian  circle  of 
Reichenbach  arrived  at  Dorpat,  and  was 
continued  till  1838,  when  Struve  changed 

manufacture  dines  of  all  sizes,  either  of  crown 
or  flint  glass  up  to  three  feet. 

*  Sir  John  Herschel  had,  previous  to  1829,  pub-  ] 
lished,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Soci¬ 
ety,  three  series  of  observations  on  double  and 
multiple  stars,  completing  the  first  thousand  of 
these  objects  detected  with  the  twenty-feet  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope. 

t  Stellarum  duplicium  et  multiplicium  mensu- 
rae  micrometricie,  auctore  F.  G.  W.  Struve. 
1837.  Fol. 


his  residence  from  Derpat  to  Pulkova  ;  and 
the  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  3(J00 
double  stars,  is  now  aln^nt  to  be  published 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg.* 

As  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  our  readers 
will  doubtless  w  ish  to  know  on  w  but  grounds 
astronomers  assume  that  two  stars  which 
may  be  oidy  accidentally  in  the  same  line, 
or  near  each  other,  form  a  binary  system, 
physically  and  not  merely  optically^  con¬ 
nected.  Double  stars  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  heavens ;  but  in  general,  they 
are  less  numerous  in  those  places  where 
there  are  fewer  stars,  diminishing  about  the 
Great  Bear,  the  Dragon,  and  under  the 
Canes  Venatica;,  and  increasing'^proportion- 
ally  as  we  approach  the  Milky  Way.  They 
are  very  numerous  about  Lyra,  in  the 
Goose,  the  Fox,  and  the  Arrow,  in  Perseus, 
and  in  Aries.  In  Struve’s  Catalogue  of 
3063  double  stars,  the  double  stars  in  the 
different  classes,  or  with  different  degrees 
of  closeness,  are  as  follows : 

1st  Class,  2d  Class,  3d  Class, 

or  4  "distant,  8  '  distant,  16  "  distant, 

987  675  659 

4th  Class,  Total  in  all 

32"  distant,  the  classes, 

736  3063 

Now,  if  these  stars  were  only  optically 
double,  those  of  the  4th  class  ought  to  be 
the  most  numerous.  For  as  the  surfaces  of 
spheres,  as  Struve  justly  reasons,  whose 
radii  are  4,  8,  16,  32  seconds  (the  distan¬ 
ces  of  the  stars  in  the  different  classes)  are 
as  the  squares  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  or  as  1,  4,  16, 
64,  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  teaches  us 
that  the  number  of  optically  double  stars  of 
various  classes  will  be  as  the  differences, 
1, 3,  12,  48,  between  the  last  numbers,  and 
therefore  it  follows,  that  out  of  sixty-four 
stars  optically  double,  there  should  he  only 
ONE  of  the  Isf  class ^  whereas  there  are  987  ! 
Again,  assuming  that  the  736  double  stars 
of  the  fourth  class  are  optically  double^  it 
will  follow,  from  the  preceding  ratios,  that 

*  Under  the  title  of  “  Stellarum  inerrantium, 
imprimis  compositarum,  quoe  in  Catalogis  Dorpa- 
tensibus  annoruni  1820  et  1827  continentur,  posi- 
tiones  mediae  ex  22  annorum  et  1822  ad  1843  ob- 
servationibus,  in  specula  Dorpatensi  institutis 
deducate.”  jislronomische  JVachrichten^  Altona, 
1844,  Juli  6.  The  number  of  stars  which  passed 
in  review  through  Struve’s  telescope  was  estima¬ 
ted  at  120,000,  though  his  survey  extended  only 
to  lOS^'  from  the  pole,  or  to  stars  whose  meridian 
altitude  exceeded  1601^. 
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the  d liferent  classes  should  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers  of  optically  double  stars, 
viz. 

l8t  Class,  2tl  Class,  3d  Class, 

IG  47  184 

In  all  these  three  Classes, 

247 

Whereas  they  contain  of  double  stars, 

1st  Class,  2d  Class,  3d  Class, 

987  675  654 

In  all  these  three  Classes, 

•2316 


Hence  we  may  conclude  with  our  author, 
that  almost  all  the  stars  of  the  first  class  j 
are  physically  double^  and  likcioise  those  of 
the  second  clasSy  and  a  very  great  part  of 
the  third  class.  M.  Struve  goes  farther,  and 
maintains  that  the  stars  even  of  the  fourth 
class  ought  to  be  considered  as  physically 
double,  and  he  establishes  or  rather  con¬ 
firms  this  opinion  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — 

“In  the  celestial  maps  of  Harding,  which 
may  be  considered  as  perfect,  as  far  as  regards 
stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  reckon  10,- 
229  stars  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  magnitude, 
even  to  the  distance  of  15°  south  of  the  equa¬ 
tor.  If  we  apply  to  this  number  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  we  shall  obtain  the  very  re¬ 
markable  result  that  we  ought  to  find  in  this 
space  but  one  pair  of  stars  32  seconds  distant 
from  each  other.  If,  then,  it  be  possible  that 
some  one  of  the  double  bright  stars  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  are  in  a  manner  optically 
double,  all  the  double  stars  of  the  first  class, 
and  a  great  part  of  those  of  the  fourth  ought 
to  be  considered  physically  double,  or  as  form¬ 
ing  a  particular  system  of  two  stars  joined  to¬ 
gether.” — Struve^s  Report  on  Double  StarSy 
addressed  to  Prince  Lieven. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  accura¬ 
cy  of  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  these  double  stars,  which  really 
form  binary  systems,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
deduce  from  them  any  general  results  in 
which  the  mind  can  rest  with  satisfaction. 
Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  Savary,  and  Encke, 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  revolution  of  the  lesser  star, 
and  to  obtain  some  information  respecting 
the  distance  of  these  bodies  from  the  earth. 
By  employing  only  the  position  of  the  line 
joining  the  two  stars.  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  small¬ 
er  star  describes  an  ellipse  round  the  great¬ 
er  star,  supposed  to  be  at  rest  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  that  ellipse,  and  therefore  that  the 
Jaw  of  gravity,  varying  inversely  as  the 


square  of  the  distance,  is  extended  to  the 
seside.real  systems.  M.  Savary  has  gone 
still  further,  and  has  pointed  out  a  singular¬ 
ly  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  an  approx¬ 
imate  determination  of  the  distances  of 
some  of  the  double  stars  from  our  earth  or 
sun.  This  method,  which  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  explain  without  diagrams,  consists 
in  determining  the  difference  between  the 
duration  of  the  two  halves  of  the  revolution 
of  the  lesser  star,  in  an  orbit  much  inclined 
to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  earth  to 
the  star,  arising  from  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  semi-revolution  performed  by  the  star 
in  describing  the  half  of  its  orbit,  in  which 
it  advances  towards  us,  must,  owing  to  the 
velocity  of  light,  appear  to  be  performed  in 
less  time  than  it  is  in  reality,  while  the  du¬ 
ration  of  its  semi-revolution  in  the  oth^r 
half,  while  moving  from  us,  must  appear 
to  be  augmented.  In  applying  this  method, 
we  must  of  course  assume,  that  the  orbit 
of  the  star  is  symmetrical  in  relation  to  its 
major  axis,  and  that  there  are  two  points 
in  the  orbit  equidistant  from  the  greater 
star,  at  which  the  lesser  star  moves  with  the 
same  velocity.  When  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit,  therefore,  and  its  angular  extent 
have  been  otherwise  previously  determined, 
the  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
semi-revolutions,  will  afford  a  basis  for  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  star’s  true  distance  from 
the  earth. 

Such,  we  were  about  to  say,  is  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  binary  sidereal  systems 
which  we  have  to  communicate ;  but  a 
notice  has  just  appeared*  of  an  important 
discovery  by  that  distinguished  astronomer. 
Professor  Bessel  of  Konigsberg,  which 
promises  to  us  the  development  of  new 
mysteries,  the  exhibition  of  sidereal  bodies, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man, 

I  stands  revealed  to  his  reason — ^just  as  the 
concealed  loadstone  is  detected  by  its  at¬ 
tractions  when  the  magician  happens  to 
have  a  philosopher  among  his  audience. 

!  Hitherto  it  had  appeared  that  the  proper 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars  were  uniform, 
arising,  as  was  supposed,  from  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  solar  system  to  the  constella¬ 
tion  Hercules  ;  but  more  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  were  still  required  to  give  plausibility 
to  this  bold  hypothesis.  The  fine  observa¬ 
tions  now  made  in  our  observatories  with 
*  fixed  meridional  instruments,  have  enabled 
Professor  Bessel  to  investigate  the  nature 

*  Mheratumy  August  31st,  1844. 
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of  these  motions  with  an  accuracy  previous-  and  the  principal  discoveries  which  they 
ly  unattainable  ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  has  have  enabled  astronomers  to  make,  our 
discussed  by  a  laborious  process,  his  own  j  readers  will  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate 
observations  and  those  of  different  asirono-  I  the  genius,  the  talent,  the  patience,  and 
mers  since  1753,  the  epoch  of  Bradley’s !  the  liberality  with  which  an  Irish  noble- 
observations.  In  this  inquiry,  he  has  man  has  constructed  telescopes  far  trans- 
found  that  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  in  |  cending  in  magnitude  and  power  all  previ- 
right  ascension,  and  that  of  Procyon  in  ous  instruments,  whether  they  were  the 
declination,  deviate  very  sensibly  from  uni-  result  of  private  wealth,  or  of  royal  or  na- 
formity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  these  stars  tional  munificence.  That  nobleman  is 
must  describe  orbits  in  space  under  the  in-  Lord  Oxmantown,  now  the  Earl  of  Rosse, 
fluence  of  central  forces  ;  and  following  out  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Irish  phi- 
these  principles,  he  has  arrived  at  the  con-  losophers,  who,  educated  in  the  same  aca- 
clusion,  that  the  apparent  motions  of  these  demical  institution,  now  adorn  it  with  their 
two  stars  are  such  as  might  be  produced  by  genius,  and  sustain  it  by  their  labors.  In 
their  revolution  about  non~luminous  centri-  the  records  of  modern  science  there  are 
cal  bodies  not  very  remote  from  the  star  few  brighter  names  than  those  of  Robinson, 
itself.  Hence  they  w  ill  prove  binary  sys- j  Hamilton,  Lloyd,  and  Maccullagh,  and  in 
terns,  like  those  of  double  stars,  and  differ-  the  persons  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  and  Lord 
ing  from  them  only  in  this,  that  they  have  Enniskillen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  have 
dark  in  place  of  bright  partners,  to  which  contributed  their  contingent  to  her  intel- 
ihey  perform  the  functions  of  revolving  lectual  chivalry.  But  to  us  in  a  sister  land, 
suns.  Sirius  and  Procyon  are,  therefore,  the  land  of  sober  judgment  and  of  serious 
double  stars;  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope  faith,  genius,  however  bright,  is  shorn  of 
that  this  remarkable  fact,  deduced  only  its  purest  rays,  when  it  seeks  and  finds  but 
from  their  motions,  may  yet  be  rendered  the  bubble  reputation  among  the  wonders 
visible  by  their  being  more  or  less  eclipsed  which  it  unfolds ;  and  when  in  search  of 
by  the  dark  planet  which  controls  them,  j  the  richest  gems,  it  has  missed  the  pearl  of 
In  this  case  the. visible  partners  will  exhibit  |  the  greatest  price.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  and  the  ter  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that  the  in¬ 
law  of  their  variation  may  enable  us  to  form  j  tellectual  energy  of  Ireland  is  concentrated 
some  conclusion  respecting  the  form  and  j  in  men  of  like  faith  w'ith  ourselves,  who 
position  of  their  orbits.  The  phenomena  will  be  found  girt  for  the  same  contest 
of  variable  stars  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  when  the  wisdom  of  this  w'orld  shall  be  ar- 
to  the  rotation  of  the  star  about  its  axis,  rayed  against  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
which  may  bring  into  view  portions  of  its  the  saints.  If,  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
disc  more  or  less  luminous;  but  may  we  British  Association  at  Cork,  Dr.  Robin- 
not  now  suppose  that  stars  are  rendered  va-  son  has  given  expression  to  his  delight, 
riable  by  the  interposition  of  their  non-lumi-  “  that  so  high  a  problem  as  the  construction 
nous  partners  ?  In  like  manner  we  may  of  a  six  feet  speculum  should  have  been 
ascribe  the  appearance  of  new  stars  to  their  mastered  by  one  of  his  countrymen — by 
emerging  from  behind  their  dark  partners,  one  whose  attainments  are  an  honor  to  his 
and  the  disappearance  of  others  to  their  rank — an  example  to  his  equals — and  an 
undergoing  a  lengthened  eclipse  from  the  j  instance  of  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the 
same  non-luminous  .bodies.  There  is  an  I  highest  intellectual  pursuits  with  the  most 
obvious  difficulty,  however,  to  which  the  j  perfect  discharge  of  the  duties  of  domestic 
existence  of  non-luminous  bodies  is  exposed.  I  and  social  life;” — we  also  may  indulge  in 
The  revolution  of  Sirius  or  Procyon,  as  the  pleasing  recollection  that  Lord  Oxman- 
suns,  round  their  dark  companions,  must  town’s  earliest  plans  for  improving  the  re- 
have  the  effect  of  illuminating  them,  and  fleeting  telescope  were  first  given  to  the 
though  their  light  may  not  be  sufliciently  world  in  three  communications  which  were 
great  to  become  visible  with  our  present  published  in  a  Scottish  Journal  of  Science, 
telescopes,  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  huge  and  that  some  of  us  were  the  first  to  recog- 
instruments  which  will  yet  be  directed  to  nize  their  value,  and  to  see  looming  in  the 
the  heavens  may  render  them  visible,  and  distance  that  mighty  instrument  with  which 
thus  add  to  our  knowledge  of  these  remark-  we  arc  about  to  make  our  readers  acquain- 
able  sidereal  systems.  ted. 

After  these  preliminary  details  respect-  As  the  surfaces  of  all  lense  and  specula 
ing  the  construction  of  gigantic  telescopes,  are  necessarily  of  a  spherical  form,  they 
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are  subject  to  what  is  called  spherical  ab¬ 
erration,  that  is,  the  edge  both  of  specula 
and  lenses  has  a  shorter  focus  than  the 
centre.  In  lenses  this  may  be  diminished 
or  even  removed  by  the  opposite  aberration 
of  a  concave  lens;  but  this  remedy  cannot 
be  applied  to  specula.  It  therefore  occur¬ 
red  to  l..ord  Rosse,  that  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  was  to  diminish  the  spherical  ab¬ 
erration.  With  this  view  he  formed  the 
speculum  of  three  parts,  a  central  speculum, 
a  ring,  inclosing  the  central  speculum,  and 
an  outer  ring.  These  three  portions  were 
cemented  together,  and  ground  and  polish¬ 
ed  as  one  speculum.  They  were  then  com¬ 
bined  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
so  that  the  first  and  second  rings  could  be 
advanced  each  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch, 
in  order  that  their  foci  should  accurately 
coincide  with  the  focus  of  the  central  spec¬ 
ulum.  Lord  Rosse’s  first  attempt  did  not 
succeed  to  his  wishes,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  mechanism,  which  required  frequent 
adjustments,  as  the  smallest  shock  displaced 
the  images.  He  then  tried  to  combine  one 
ring  only,  1  inch  thick,  with  a  central 
metal  1.^  inches  thick,  the  two  together 
forming  a  speculum  of  six  inches  aperture, 
and  two  feet  focal  length.  This  combina- 
tion  was  more  successful,  as  it  “  remained 
in  perfect  adjustment  even  after  very  vio¬ 
lent  shocks.”  In  these  combinations  Lord 
Rosse  did  not  perceive  the  ill  eflects  which 
he  had  apprehended  from  contraction  and 
expansion;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
from  future  trials,  if  they  did  appear, 
whether  or  not  they  could  be  removed. 
“On  my  return  from  Parliament,  (June 
1828,)  says  Lord  Rosse,  “  if  other  avoca¬ 
tions  do  not  interfere,  I  propose  to  construct 
a  speculum  in  three  parts,  of  18  inches  ap¬ 
erture,  and  twelve  feet  focal  length  ; — this 
will  be  giving  the  experiment  a  fair  trial  on 
a  large  scale.”  This  proposal  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed,  and  he  found  the  speculum 
superior  to  a  solid  one  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions. 

In  order  to  grind  and  polish  large  specu¬ 
la,  Lord  Rosse  soon  perceived  that  a  steam- 
engine  and  appropriate  machinery  were  ne¬ 
cessary.  He  accordingly  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  kind,  and  transmitted  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who 
published  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science  for  October,  1828.  The  engine 
which  his  Lordship  actually  constructed  and 
used  was  one  of  two  horse  power,  though 
from  some  rude  trials  with  it  he  inferred 
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that  a  one-horse  power  would  be  fully  suffi¬ 
cient  for  executing  at  the  same  time  three  or 
four  specula  six  inches  in  diameter.  For 
such  sizes  Lord  Rosse  conceived  that  a 
day  would  suffice  for  completing  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  a  machine  on  the  scale 
shown  in  his  drawing,  “  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  grind  and  polish  a  specu¬ 
lum  of  three  feet  diameter,  or  perhaps  larg¬ 
er.”  In  this  interesting  communication 
Lord  Rosse  suggests  what  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  that  the  motion  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  parabolic  curve,  “  might  be  imitated 
by  means  of  the  eccentric  guides,  and  the 
slow  circular  motion  of  the  speculum,  and 
with  this  advantage,  that,  were  it  found 
really  successful,  the  same  result  would 
probably  be  always  afterwards  obtained.” 

Before  the  year  1830,  Lord  Rosse  had 
made  still  further  advances  towards  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view'.  He  found 
from  many  experiments  that  he  could  not 
cast  a  speculum  of  the  moderate  dimensions 
of  15  inches,  without  reducing  the  composi¬ 
tion  considerably  below  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard,  that  is  without  using  so  much  copper 
as  to  produce  a  soft  and  yellowish  metal. 
All  the  specula  cracked  in  annealing  when 
the  proper  composition  was  employed.  In 
order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  tried  to 
cast  the  specula  in  different  pieces,  and  to 
unite  them  by  tinning  their  surfaces;  but 
though  this  was  practicable,  he  abandoned 
it  for  the  following  plan.  He  found  that 
an  alloy  of  copper  2'75  parts,  with  1  of 
zinc,  expanded  and  contracted  with  a 
change  of  temperature  in  the  same  degree 
as  speculum  metal,  and  was  an  alloy  mal¬ 
leable,  ductile,  and  easily  worked.  With 
this  alloy  he  cast  a  speculum  15  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  rim  and  ribs  behind.  It 
was  turned  smooth  and  flat  on  one  side, 
and  tinned.  Six  pieces  of  the  highest 
speculum  metal,  l{th  of  an  inch  thick, 
were  then  placed  on  the  flat  tinned  surface, 
so  as  to  complete  a  circular  disc  15  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  soldered  to  it,  com¬ 
posed  a  plated  speculum.  When  ground 
and  polished,  it  formed  an  excellent  teles¬ 
cope  of  twelve  feet  focal  length.  Upon  the 
same  plan  Lord  Rosse  constructed  a  spec¬ 
ulum  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  a  telescope 
twenty-six  feet  long.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
believed  by  opticians,  that  a  fine  polish 
could  not  be  given  to  specula,  unless  when 
the  polisher  became  dry  and  hot ;  but  Lord 
Rosse  at  this  stage  of  his  researches  found 
out  a  method  of  polishing  a  cold  metal 
upon  a  moist  polisher,  an  object  of  very 
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great  importance,  as  a  speculum  should  be 
polished  at  the  same  temperature  at  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

The  next  step  in  Lord  Rosse’s  progress 
was  to  make  a  plated  speculum,  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  proportions  of  copper 
and  tin,  which  he  found  to  be  best,  were 
the  defnite  ones  of  four  atoms  of  cop¬ 
per  to  one  of  tin,  or  120’4  parts  of  copper 
to58’9  of  tin,  or  32  of  the  one  to  14  9I  of 
the  other.  After  preparing  the  alloy  specu¬ 
lum,  which  was  to  be  plated,  and  turning  it 
to  a  radius  of  54  feet.  Lord  Rosse  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cast  the  small  plates  of  speculum 
metal,  about  9  inches  square.  In  doing 
this  he  encountered  great  difficulties,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  extreme  brittleness,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  their 
edges,  and  the  consequent  state  of  tension. 
In  order  to  remove  this  evil,  he  sawed  the 
plates  with  a  circular  sawing  disc  of  iron, 
immer.sed  in  emery  and  water,  and  he  so 
far  succeeded  that  he  obtained  plates  with 
which  he  composed  a  two  feet  speculum. 
He  also  used  the  same  plates  originally  for 
the  three  feet  one,  but  before  the  combina¬ 
tion  was  completed,  he  discovered  the  true 
process  of  casting  specula  of  all  sizes.  In 
order  to  produce  uniformity  of  cooling, 
he  tried  tw'o  ways  of  constructing  the 
mould,  lihefrst  was  to  make  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mould,  containing  the  liquid 
speculum,  absorb  the  heat  rapioly,  and  the 
upper  retain  it ;  and  the  second  was  to  cool 
the  lower  surface,  while  the  heat  of  the  up¬ 
per  surface  was  iindiniinishcd.  The  first 
plan  did  not  succeed  ,*  but  the  second  did, 
by  making  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould 
of  iron,  and  the  upper  of  sand  ;  but  though 
the  castings  were  sound,  there  was  this  de¬ 
fect,  that  bubbles  of  air  w'ere  entangled 
|>etweeii  the  iron  disc  and  the  speculum 
metal,  producing  cavities  which  it  was 
troublesome  to  grind  out.  Hence  he  was 
led  to  replace  the  iron  disc,  by  one  made  of 
pieces  of  hoop  iron,  placed  side  by  side 
with  their  edges  up,  tightly  packed  in  an  iron 
frame,  the  surface,  thus  composed  of  edges, 
being  smoothed  to  the  proper  curvature,  by 
filing  or  turning  By  this  most  ingenious 
process  he  constructed  a  metallic  surface 
every  where  open,  as  the  closest  plates  al¬ 
lowed  the  air  to  pass  freely  between  them. 

“  So  successful  was  this  expedient,”  says 
Lord  Rosse,  “  that  of  sixteen  plates  ca’st  for 
the  three  feet  speculum,  not  one  wras  defective. 
The  following  particulars  require  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to.  The  disc  of  hoop  iron  should  be  as  thick 
as  the  speculum  to  be  cast  upon  it,  so  as  to 
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cool  it  with  sufficient  rapidity  ;  it  requires  to 
be  warm,  so  that  there  may  be  no  moisture 
deposited  upon  it  from  the  sand  ;  it  may  be 
heated  to  212^^,  without  materially  lessening  its 
cooling  power.  The  metal  should  enter  the 
mould  by  the  side,  as  is  usual  in  iron  founding, 
but  mucli  quicker,  almost  instanteously ;  one 
second  is  sufficient  for  filling  the  mould  of  a 
nine  inch  plate  or  speculum.  As  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  metal,  this  can  best  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  stirring  it  with  a  w'oodcn  pole  occa¬ 
sionally,  after  it  has  become  perfectly  fluid  : 
when  the  carbon  of  the  pole  reduces  the  oxide 
on  the  surface  of  the  meial,  rendering  it  bril¬ 
liant  like  quicksilver,  the  heat  is  sufficient. 
VV’hen  the  metal  has  become  solid  in  the  in¬ 
gate  or  hole  through  which  it  enters  the  mould, 
the  plate  is  to  be  removed  quickly  to  an  oven 
heated  a  little  below  redness,  to  remain  till 
cold,  which,  where  the  plates  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  should  be  three  or  four  days  at 
least.” — Phil.  Trans.,  1840,  p.  511. 

When  the  nine  inch  plates  are  properly 
scraped  and  cleaned,  much  attention  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  soldering  them  upon  the  tinned 
surface  of  the  alloy  speculum.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  until  the  tin  on  the  speculum 
is  fused,  the  melted  resin  must  not  be  pour¬ 
ed  in  between  the  plates. 

The  great  success  which  attended  this 
new  method  of  casting  these  nine  inch 
specula,  induced  Lord  Rosse  to  try  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
with  one  twenty  inches,  and  another  three 
feet,  which  on  the  first  trial  were  cast  per¬ 
fect.  The  crucibles  which  he  employed 
were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  with  their 
mouth  upwards;  and  the  fuel  used  #as 
peat  or  wood,  which  are  both  preferable  to 
coke. 

A  perfect  speculum  being  thus  obtained, 
the  next  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
work  it,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  to  a 
perfect  spherical  figure.  The  machine  for 
this  purpose,  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  W’as  improved  and  enlarged  so  as 
to  work  a  speculum  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  after  several  years’  e.xperience,  during 
which  specula  have  been  ground  and  pol¬ 
ished  with  it  many  hundred  times,  it  has 
been  found  to  work  large  surfaces  with  a 
degree  of  precision  unattainable  by  the 
hand.  The  peculiarity  in  this  process,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Lord  Rosse,  and  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  essential  to  success,  is,  that  the  pol¬ 
isher  works  above  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
speculum  to  be  polished,  and  one  singular 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
figure  of  the  speculum  can  be  examined  as 
the  operation  proceeds,  without  removing 
the  speculum,  which,  when  a  ton  weight,  is 
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no  easy  mailer.  The  conlrivance  fordo¬ 
ing  ihis  is  so  heaulifiil,  and  has  proved  so 
useful,  that  \vc  must  briefly  explain  it.  The 
machine  is  placed  in  a  room  at  ihe  boltom 
of  a  hicrh  tower,  in  the  successive  floors  of 
which  trap-doors  can  be  opened.  A  mast 
is  elevated  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  so  that 
its  summit  is  about  1)0  f(ct  above  the  spec¬ 
ulum.  A  dial-plate  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  and  a  small  plane  speculum 
and  eye-piece,  with  proper  adjustments,  are 
80  placed  that  the  combination  becomes  a 
Newtonian  telescope,  and  the  dial-plate  the 
object. 

During  the  operation  of  polishing  the 
larger  specula,  a  variety  of  difliculties  oc¬ 
curred,  but  they  were  all  surmounted  by 
the  ingenuity  ami  patience  of  Lord  Rosse. 
At  first,  in  order  to  allow  a  lateral  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  pitch,  it  appeared  necessary  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  pitch 
as  the  diameter  of  the  speculum  was  in¬ 
creased.  This  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
lateral  expansion  was  provided  for  by  mak- 
ing  grooves  in  the  pitch  ;  but  these  grooves, 
though  there  were  two  sets  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  only  turn  inches  distant, 
were  with  difficulty  kept  open,  and  the 
polisher  lost  its  figure.  All  these  evils, 
however,  were  removed  by  furrowing  the 
polisher  itself,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  defi¬ 
nite  and  insulated  portions.  The  effect  of 
this  improvement  was  so  great,  that  the 
plated  or  divided  three  feet  speculum  de¬ 
fined  better  with  a  power  of  1*200  than  it 
hid  previously  done  with  a  power  of  300. 
In  place  of  pitch.  Lord  Rosse  used,  as  his 
polishing  surface,  a  mixture  of  common 
resin  and  turpentine,  and  this  composition 
was  laid  on  in  two  strata  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  the  outer  one  being  the  harder, 
the  subjacent  softer  layer  expanding  later¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the 
polisher.  The  speculum  being  placed  in  a 
cistern  of  water,  the  polishing  process  is 
then  effected  by  using  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water,  of  about  the  consistence  of  thin 
cream. 

The  last  and  the  most  important  part  of 
the  process  of  working  the  speculum,  is  to 
give  it  a  true  parabolic  figure ^  that  is,  such 
a  figure  that  each  portion  of  it  should  re¬ 
flect  the  incident  ray  to  the  same  focus. 
This  grand  difficulty  has  been  completely 
mastered  by  Lord  Rosse.  The  operations 
for  this  purpose  consist,  1st.  Of  a  stroke 
of  the  first  eccentric,  which  carries  the 
polisher  along  one-third  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  speculum.  2d.  A  transverse 


stroke  21  limes  slower,  and  equal  to  0.27 
of  the  same  diameter,  measured  on  the  edge 
of  the  tank,  or  1.7  beyond  the  centre  of  tho 
polisher.  3d.  A  rotation  of  the  speculum 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  37  of  tho 
first  strokes ;  and  4th.  A  rotation  of  the 
polisher  in  the  same  direction  about  six¬ 
teen  times  slower.  If  these  rules  are  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  machine  will  give  the  true 
parabolic  figure  to  the  speculum,  whether 
it  be  six  inches  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  three-feet  speculunt,  the  figure  is  so 
true,  with  the  whole  aperture,  that  it  is 
thrown  out  of  focus  by  a  motion  of  less  than 
the  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  “  and  even  with  a 
single  lens  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus, 
giving  a  power  of  2592,  ilie  dots  on  a  watch 
dial  arc  still  in  some  degree  defined. 

_  o 

The  twenty-six  feet  telescope  thus  exe¬ 
cuted,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
Ramage,  but  the  tube,  gallery,  and  vertical 
axis  of  the  stand  are  counterpoised.  It  is 
used  as  a  Newtonian  telescope,  with  a  small 
plane  speculum,  to  prevent  the  image  being 
deformed  by  oblique  reflection,  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  front  view.  When  the 
specula  are  not  used  they  are  preserved  from 
moisture  and  acid  vapors  by  connecting 
their  boxes  with  chambers  containing  quick 
lime,  an  arrangement  which  Dr.  Robinson 
had  applied  for  several  years  to  the  Armagh 
reflectoi. 

When  ibis  telescope  was  completed,  it 
becarne  an  object  of  high  interest  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  performrince.  In  doing  this.  Dr. 
Robinson  had,  as  he  remarks,  “  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  assistance  ot  one  of  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  of  British  asirouoniers,  Sir  James 
South but  the  weather,  the  slate  of  the  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon,  between  the  29th 
October  and  Sth  November  1840,  were  un¬ 
favorable.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Robinson’s  report : — 

‘‘Both  specula,  the  divided  and  the  solid, 
seem  exactly  parabolic,  there  being  no  sensi¬ 
ble  difference  in  the  focal  adjustment  of  the 
eye-piece  with  the  whole  aperture  of  36  inches, 
or  one  of  twelve  ;  in  the  former  case  there  is 
more  flutter,  but  apparently  no  difference  in 
definition,  and  the  eye-piece  comes  to  its  place 
of  adjustment  very  sharply. 

“The  solid  speculum  showed  a  Lyrac  round 
and  well-defined,  with  powders  up  to  1000  in¬ 
clusive,  and  at  moments  even  with  1600 ;  but 
the  air  was  not  fit  for  so  high  a  power  on  any 
telescope.  Rigcl,  two  hours  from  the  meridian, 
with  600,  was  round,  the  field  quite  dark,  the 
companion  separated  by  more  than  a  diameter 
of  the  star  from  its  light,  and  so  brilliant  that 
it  would  certainly  be  visible  long  before  sunset. 
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“  ?  Orionis,  well  defined,  with  all  the  powers 
from  209  to  1000,  with  the  latter  a  wide  black 
separation  between  the  stars ;  32  Orionis  and 
31  Canis  minoris  were  also  well  separated. 

“It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ne¬ 
cessary  sobriety  of  lanj^uago,  in  speaking  ot 
the  moon’s  appearance  with  this  instrument, 
which  discovers  a  multitude  of  new  objects  at 
every  point  of  its  surl'ace.  Among  these  may 
be  named  a  mounhiinous  tract  near  Ptolemy, 
every  ridge  of  which  is  dotted  with  extremely 
minute  craters,  and  two  black  parallel  stripes 
in  the  bottom  of  Aristarchus.* 

“There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  high 
illuminating  power  of  such  a  telescope,  yet  tin 
example  or  two  may  be  desirable.  Between 

and  Lyne,  there  are  two  faint  stars,  which 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel  (Phil.  Trans.  1824)  calls  ‘  de- 
bilissima,’  and  which  seem  to  have  been,  at 
that  time,  the  only  set  visible  in  the  20  feet 
reflector.  These,  at  the  altitude  of  IS*^  were 
visible  without  an  eije-glass,  artd  tilso  when  the 
aperture  was  contracted  to  1*2  inches.  With 
an  aperture  of  18  inches,  power  600,  they  and 
two  other  stars  (seen  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  achro¬ 
matic  of  13.2  inches  aperture,  and  the  Arntagh 
reflector  of  15  inches)  are  easily  seen.  With 
the  whole  aperture,  a  fifth  is  visible,  which 
Dr.  K.  had  not  before  noticed.  November  5th, 
strong  moonlight. 

“  In  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the  filth  star  of  the 
trapezium  is  easily  seen  with  either  speculum, 
even  when  the  aperture  is  contracted  to  18 
inches.  The  divided  speculum  will  not  show 
the  sixth  with  the  whole  aperture,  on  accoutii 
of  tliat  sort  of  disintegration  of  large  stars 
already  noticed,  but  does,  in  favorable  mo¬ 
ments,  when  contracted  to  18  inebes*  With 
the  solid  mirror  and  whole  aperture,  it  stands 
out  conspicuously  under  all  the  powers  up  to 
1000.  and  even  with  18  incher  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked. 

“  Amon^  the  lew  nebuke  examined  were  13 
Messier,  in  wAicIi  the  central  mass  of  stars 
was  more  *listmc*tly  separated,  and  the  stars 
themselves  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  ; 
the  i^reat  nebula  of  Orion  and  that  of  Andro¬ 
meda  showed  no  appearance  of  resolution,  but 
the  .«inall  nebula  near  the  latter  is  clearly  re¬ 
solvable.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  ring 
nebula  of  Lyra;  indeed,  Dr.  R.  thought  it 
was  resolved  at  its  minor  axis ;  the  fainter 
nebulous  matter  which  fills  it  is  irregularly 
distributed,  having  several  stripes  or  wisps  in 
it,  and  there  are  four  star.s  near  it.  besides  the 
one  figured  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  cat¬ 
alogue  of  nebula).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
that  this  nebula,  instead  of  that  regular  out¬ 
line  which  he  has  there  given  it,  is  fringed 
with  appendages,  branching  out  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  space,  like  those  of  13  Messier,  (Sir 

”  Dr  Robinson,  in  his  address  to  the  Britisli 
Association,  on  the  24tli  August,  1843,  stated, 
that  in  this  telescope,  a  building  the  size  of  the 
one  in  which  they  were  assembled  would,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  be  easily  visible  on  the 
Lunar  surface. — Atkcndunif  Sept,  23,  p.  667. 


J.H.’s,  86,)  and  in  particular,  having  prulanga- 
tions  brighter  than  the  others  in  the  direction 
of  the  major  axi.s,  longer  than  the  ring’s 
breadth.  A  still  greater  difference  is  found  in 
1  Messier,  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  as 
‘a  barely  resolvable  cluster,’  and  drawn,  fig. 
81,  with  a  fine  elliptic  boundary.  This  tele¬ 
scope,  however,  shows  the  stars,  as  in  his  fig¬ 
ure  89,  and  some  more  plainly,  while  the 
general  outline,  besides  being  irregular  and 
fringed  with  appendages,  has  a  deep  bifur¬ 
cation  to  the  south.’’* 

In  a  Paper  entitled  “Observations on  some 
of  the  Nebulae,”  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  13ih  of  June  last,  Lord 
Rosse  has  given  sketches  five  of  the  neb¬ 
ula)  in  Sir  John  Ilerschel’s  Catalogue,! 
numbered  88,  bl,  26,  29,  and  47,  as  seen 
1  in  his  three  feet  specula,  and  as  soon  as 
this  paper  is  printed,  the  comparison  of 
these  drawings  with  those  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  will  exhibit  the  power  of  the  new 
telescope. 

Fig.  26  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Catalogue 
(Messier,  27)  called  the  Dumb-bell  Nebula), 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  dumb¬ 
bell,  is  shown  by  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  to 
be  a  cluster  of  stars,  or  rather  two  clusters 
ill  close  proximity,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hiended  together,  and  without  the 
exact  elliptical  tcrminatiotis  of  Herschel’s 
figure. 

Fig.  81  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Catalogue 
(Messier,  51)  seen  as  an  oval  nebula)  by 
both  these  astronomers,  is  found  to  be  a 
cluster  of  stars  remarkable  for  its  singular 
appearance,  the  ramifications  from  its 
southern  extremity  extending  to  a  distance 
equal  to  its  major  axis,  and  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  scorpion. 

Fig.  45  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Catalogue 
is  a  perfectly  circular  planetary  nebula  ; 
hut  Lord  Rosse  has  discovered  it  to  he  an 
annidar  nebula  like  the  elliptical  annular 
nebula  in  Lyra  (29,  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Cat¬ 
alogue,  and  57  Messier)  but  very  much 
more  difficult  to  be  seen. 

Fig.  49  of  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  Catalogue 
is  represented  as  a  remarkable  round  plan¬ 
etary  nebula,  containing  three  stars,  one  at 
each  of  the  three  vertices  of  an  equilateral 
triangle:  Lord  Kosse’s  telescope  shows  this 
as  a  long  irregular  patchy  with  about  seven 
stars  in  it,  grouped  unsymmetrically. 

These  are  a  few  intere.sting  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  telescope  has 

*  Phil.  Trans. 1833,  p.  503. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
No  25,  pp.  8-11.  Nov.  9,  1*840. 
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resolved  nebula)  into  stars,  and  has  destroy¬ 
ed  that  symmetry  of  form  in  globular  neb¬ 
ula;,  upon  which  was  founded  the  hypothesis 
of  the  gradual  condensation  of  nebulous 
matter  into  suns  and  planets. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  construction 
and  performance  of  a  telescope  which  Dr. 
Robinson  characterizes  as  the  most  power¬ 
ful  that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  superiority 
to  all  other  instruments  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  Lord  Rosse,  and  might 
have  justified  him  in  resting  from  his  labors, 
and  enjoying  the  honor  of  having  triumphed 
in  so  noble  an  undertaking;  but  the  in¬ 
strument  w'as  scarcely  out  of  his  hands 
before  he  resolved  upon  attempting  the  con¬ 
struction  of  another  reflector,  with  a  spec¬ 
ulum  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  ffty  feet 
long!  This  magnificent  instrument  was 
accordingly  undertaken,  and  within  the 
last  month  has  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  speculum  has  six  feet 
of  clear  aperture,  and  therefore  an  area/bttr 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  threefeet 
speculum,  and  it  weighs  nearly /oirr  tons! 
The  focal  length  is  53  feet.  It  was  polished 
in  six  hours,  in  the  same  time  as  a  small 
speculum,  and  with  the  same  facility;  and 
no  particular  care  was  taken  in  preparing 
the  polisher,  as  Lord  Rosse  intended  to 
repolish  it  as  soon  as  the  focal  length  was 
ascertained  to  be  correct;  but  upon  direct¬ 
ing  it  to  a  nebula,  the  performance  was 
better  than  he  expected,  and  he  therefore 
has  suflered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  the 
present.  The  second  or  duplicate  specu¬ 
lum,  not  yet  finished,  is  in  every  respect 
the  same  in  size.  It  was  only  three  weeks 
in  the  annealing  oven,  and  is  reckoned  very 
good. 

The  casting  of  a  speculum  of  nearly  four 
tons  must  have  been  an  object  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  as  well  as  of  difficulty ;  but  every 
difficulty  was  foreseen  and  provided  against. 
In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  metal,  the 
blocks  from  the  first  melting,  which  was 
effected  in  three  furnaces,  were  broken  up, 
and  the  pieces  from  each  of  the  furnaces 
were  placed  in  three  separate  casks.  A,  B, 
and  C.  Then  in  charging  the  crucibles 
for  the  final  melting  of  the  speculum,  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  from  cask  A  were  put  into 
farnaces  6,  and  c,  from  B  into  6,  c,  d, 
and  so  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  bend¬ 
ing  or  changing  its  form.  Lord  Rosse  has 
introduced  a  very  ingenious  and  effective 
support.  The  speculum  rests  upon  a  sur¬ 
face  of  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cast  iron,  of 
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equal  area,  and  strongly  framed  so  as  to  be 
stiff  and  light.  There  are  twelve  of  these 
in  the  outer  rim,  nine  in  the  next,  and  six 
sectors  at  the  centre.  Each  of  these  pieces 
is  supported  at  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a 
hemispheric  bearing,  at  the  angle  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  of  cast  iron,  these  triangles  being  in 
their  turn  similarly  supported  at  the  angles 
of  three  primary  triangles,  which,  again, 
are  supported  at  their  centres  of  gravity  by 
three  screws  which  work  in  a  strong  iron 
frame,  and  serve  for  adjusting  the  mirrors. 
This  fVame  carries  also  levers  to  give  lateral 
support  to  the  speculum,  in  the  same  dif¬ 
fused  manner.  This  frame,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  speculum,  is  attached  to  an  im¬ 
mense  joint,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes  moving  round  a  pin,  in  order  to  give 
the  transverse  motion  for  following  the  star 
in  right  ascension.  This  pin  is  fixed  to 
the  centre  piece  between  two  trunnions, 
like  those  of  an  enormous  mortar,  lying 
east  and  west,  and  upon  which  the  telescope 
has  its  motion  in  altitude.  To  the  frame 
there  is  fastened  a  large  cubical  wooden 
box,  about  eight  feet  a  side,  in  which  there  is 
a  door  through  which  two  men  go  in  to  re¬ 
move,  or  to  replace  the  cover  of  the  mirror. 
To  this  box  is  fastened  the  tube,  which  is 
made  of  deal  staves,  hooped  like  a  huge 
cask.  It  is  about  40  feet  long,  and  8  feet 
diameter  in  the  middle,  and  is  furnished 
with  internal  diaphragms,  about  6^  feet  in 
aperture.  The  Dean  of  Ely  walked  through 
the  tube  with  an  umbrella  up! 

This  enormous  tube  is  established  be¬ 
tween  two  lofty  piers  or  walls  of  castellated 
architecture,  about  sixty  feti  high,  one  of 
which  carries  an  iron  semicircle,  against 
which  the  tube  bears  w'hen  in  the  meridian. 
The  declinations  will,  therefore,  be  given 
in  this  case  by  a  circle  and  level,  as  in 
Troughton’s  Transit  Instruments.  The 
celestial  object  is  followed  in  right  ascension 
by  drawing  the  telescope  from  this  plane 
through  a  range  of  fourteen  feet,  with  a  long 
screw,  moved  either  by  hand  or  by  a  clock, 
with  a  rate  variable  with  the  declination. 
The  hour  angle  will,  in  such  cases,  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  another  circle  and  level.  The 
other  pier  carries  the  galleries  for  the  ob¬ 
servers,  which,  for  fear  of  producing  tremor. 
Lord  Rosse  was  unwilling  to  attach  to  the 
tube.  The  galleries  will  consist  of  three 
stages,  with  some  help  from  ladders,  each 
stage  being  pushed  forward  in  succession 
from  the  top  of  the  piers. 

This  immense  mass  of  matter  weighing 
about  twelve  tons,  requires  to  be  counter- 
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poised,  and  Lord  Rosse’s  arrangements  fur 
this  purpose  are  most  ingeniously  contrived. 
When  in  the  zenith,  the  tendency  of  the 
telescope  to  fall  is  nothing,  but  on  each 
side  it  gradually  increases,  and  is  a  max* 
imuin  at  the  horizon.  The  first  plan  of  a 
counterpoise  was  this.  A  chain  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  passes  over  a 
pulley,  and  carries  the  counterpoise  which 
rolls  on  a  curved  railway,  which  can  be  so 
formed  that  the  telescope  may  be  in  equi¬ 
librium  through  its  whole  range.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  this  contrivance  are  already 
made,  but  Lord  Rosse  intends  to  try  a 
much  simpler  method,  in  which  the  weight, 
in  place  of  rolling,  is  kept  attached  to  a 
fixed  point  by  a  guy,  so  that  when  the  tube 
is  low  the  weight  acts  to  great  mechanical 
advantage,  and  when  high  with  less  advan- 
tage. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  noble 
telescope  completed  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse — 
a  telescope  gigantic  even  among  the  giant 
instrutnents  which  preceded  it.  In  order 
to  form  an  idea  of  its  effective  magnitude, 
we  must  compare  it  with  other  instruments, 
as  in  the  following  table,  which  contains 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  each  spec¬ 
ulum,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
square  in  place  of  round. 


Name*  of  Makers. 


Newton 

1  inch 

1 

2-37 

56 

iladley 

41 

20 

25 

Ilawksbce 

0 

81 

Rarnagc 

15 

225 

21 

441 

Lord  Ros^e 

2  feet 

576 

3 

121)6 

Herschel 

4 

2304 

Lord  Rosse 

6 

5184 

To  be  executed  ^ 

8-4 

10000 

10 

14400 

Lord  Rosse's  two  6  ft. 

1 

10368 

specula  combined 

5 

Area  of  Surface 
sq.  in. 


In  glancing  over  the  preceding  table,  and 
marking  the  rapid  strides  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  telescope,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
the  mind  from  anticipating  still  grander 
achievements.  If  Sir  William  Herschel 
made  such  a  start  ahead  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  if  Lord  Rosse  has  taken  such  a 
flight  beyond  his  first  high  position,  may 
we  not  expect  that  he,  or  at  least  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  discovery,  will  execute  the  two 
instruments  which  we  have  placed  below 
his  own  ?  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
course  which  has  been  already  pursued. 


that  we  are  to  look  for  an  extension  of  our 
astronomical  knowledge.  We  have  yet  to 
try  what  can  be  effected  by  specula  of 
moderate  apertures  and  extremely  long 
foci,  in  which  the  spherical  aberration 
will  almost  disappear,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  true  spherical  figure  can  be 
more  perfectly  attained  than  a  parabolic 
one.  The  value  of  fixed  telescopes,  too, 
kept  in  dry  vaults  of  uniform  temperature, 
into  which  the  rays  are  to  be  admitted  by 
plain  reflectors,  remains  to  be  tried  ;  and 
we  venture  to  propose  as  practicable,  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  specula  in  a 
single  telescope.  If  a  six  feet  spherical 
speculum  has  its  circular  diaphragm  of 
six  feet  converted  into  two  of  three  feet 
each,  the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  combinations  of  two 
three  feet  spherical  reflectors.  Lord  Rosse 
may,  therefore,  by  the  fine  adjustments 
which  he  has  already  executed,  unite  his 
two  six  feet  mirrors,  and  thus  produce  a 
speculum  with  a  proportional  area  of  10368 
square  inches,  exceeding  in  surface  our 
hypothetical  speculum  of  8  1-3  feet! 

But  our  views  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
principle  of  reflexion.  The  Achromatic 
Telescope  may  yet  take  the  start  of  reflect- 
|ors,  as  it  once  did  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  successive  steps  of  Lord  Rosse’s  pro¬ 
gress,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  with  his 
hands  so  skilful,  and  his  head  so  stored 
with  the  chemistry  of  fusion,  and  the  phy¬ 
sics  of  annealing,  lenses  of  flint  and  crown 
glass  may  yet  be  executed  of  gigantic  mag¬ 
nitude,  or  even  meniscuses  of  plate  glass  to 
hold  gallons  of  fluid  for  the  construction  of 
aplanatic  object-glasses. 

In  cherishing  these  high  expectations, 
we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere  must  put  some  limit  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  our  telescopes.  In 
our  variable  climate,  indeed,  the  vapors, 
and  local  changes  of  temperature,  and  con¬ 
sequent  inequalities  of  refraction,  offer 
various  obstructions  to  the  extension  of 
astronomical  discovery.  But  we  must  meet 
the  difficulty  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  met.  The  astronomer  cannot  com¬ 
mand  a  thunder-storm  to  cleanse  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  he  mu&t  therefore  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  better  climates — to  Egypt 
or  to  India,  in  searcli  of  a  purer  and  more 
homogeneous  medium  ;  or  even  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes, 
that  he  may  erect  his  watch-tower  above 
the  grosser  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
some  of  those  brief  yet  lucid  intervals 
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whicli  precede  or  follow  rain,  when  the  re- 
inoteiti  objects  present  themselves  in  sharp 
outline  and  minute  detail,  discoveries  of  the 
highest  value  might  be  grasped  by  the 
lynx-eyed  astronomer.  The  resolution  ol 
R  nelmln — the  bisection  of  a  double  star — 
the  details  of  a  planet’s  ring — the  evanes¬ 
cent  markings  on  its  disc — or  perhaps  the 
display  of  some  ol  the  dark  woilds  of  Bes¬ 
sel  —might  be  the  revelations  of  a  moment, 
and  would  amply  repay  ihe  transportation 
of  a  huge  telescope  to  the  shoulder  or  to 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain. 

In  looking  back  upon  what  the  telescope 
has  accomplished  ; — in  reckoning  the  thou- 
.sands  of  celestial  bodies  which  have  been 
detected  and  surveyed  ; — in  reflecting  on 
the  vast  depths  of  ether  which  have  been 
sounded,  and  on  the  extensive  fields  of  side¬ 
real  matter  out  of  which  worlds  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  worlds  are  forming,  and  to  be 
formed — can  we  doubt  it  to  be  the  Divine 
plan  that  man  shall  yet  discover  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  visible  universe,  and  that  it 
is  his  individual  duty,  as  well  as  the  high 
prerogative  of  his  order,  to  expound  its  mys¬ 
teries,  and  to  develop  its  laws?  Over  the 
invisible  world  he  has  received  no  commis¬ 
sion  to  reign,  and  into  its  secrets  he  has 
no  authority  to  pry.  It  is  over  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  visible  that  he  has  to  sway 
the  intellectual  sceptre — it  is  among  the 
structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life 
that  his  functions  of  combination  and  analy¬ 
sis  are  to  be  chiefly  exercised.  Nor  is  this 
a  task  unworthy  of  his  geniiis,  or  uncon¬ 
nected  with  his  destiny.  Placed  upon  a 
globe  already  formed,  and  constituting  part 
of  a  .system  already  complete,  he  can 
scarcely  trace  either  in  the  solid  masses 
around  him,  or  in  the  forms  and  movements 
of  the  planets,  any  of  those  secondary 
causes  by  which  these  bodies  have  been 
shaped  and  launched  on  their  journey.  But 
in  the  distant  heavens,  where  creation 
seems  to  be  ever  active,  where  vast  dis¬ 
tance  gives  us  the  vision  of  huge  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  where  extended  operations  are 
actually  going  on,  we  may  study  the  cos¬ 
mogony  of  our  own  system,  and  mark, 
even  during  the  brief  span  of  human  life, 
the  formation  of  a  planet  in  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  nebulous  mass  which  surrounds 
it. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has 
yet  to  acquire — such  the  lesson  which  he 
has  to  teach  his  species.  How  much  to  be 
prized  is  the  intellectual  faculty  by  which 
such  a  work  is  to  be  performed  ; — how 
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wonderful  the  process  by  which  the  human 
brain,  in  its  casket  of  bone,  can  alone 
establish  such  remote  and  transcendental 
truths.  A  soul  so  capacious,  and  ordained 
for  such  an  enterprise,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  immortal. 

But  even  when  all  these  mysteries  shall 
be  revealed,  the  mind  will  still  wrestle  with 
eager  curiosity  to  learn  the  final  destiny  of 
such  glorious  creations.  The  past  and  the 
present  furnish  some  grounds  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Revelation  throws  in  some  faint 
touches  of  its  light ; — but  it  is  in  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  science  chiefly — in  the  results  of 
mechanical  laws — that  we  are  likely  to  find 
any  sure  elements  for  our  judgment.  In  the 
creations  around  and  near  us  all  is  change 
and  decomposition.  The  solid  glohe,  once 
incandescent  and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  recurring  convulsions,  by 
which  every  thing  has  been  destroyed,  and 
after  which  every  thing  has  been  renewed. 
Animal  life  in  its  varied  organizations  has 
perished,  and  written  its  epitaph  upon  im¬ 
perishable  monuments.  Man,  too,  though 
never  extinct  as  a  race,  returns  one  by  one 
to  his  clay,  and  his  intellectual  functions 
are  perpetuated  in  the  reproduction  of  his 
fellow.  In  the  .solar  system  we  see  frag¬ 
ments  of  planets — asteroids,  as  they  have 
been  called — occupying,  in  almost  inter¬ 
lacing  orbits,  the  place  of  a  larger  body  ; 
and  in  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  an¬ 
nual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  planets,  we  recognize  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  grand  creative  movement,  by 
which  the  sun,  with  its  widely  extended  at¬ 
mosphere,  or  a  revolving  atmosphere  itself, 
has  cast  off,  hy  succe.ssive  throes,  the  vari¬ 
ous  bodies  of  the  system,  at  first  circling  in 
gaseous  zones,  but  subsequently  contracted 
into  planets  and  a  sun. 

This  system,  so  wonderfully  formed,  is 
again  enchained  with  another  more  distant 
by  an  assemblage  of  comets — a  class  of 
bodies  which  doubtless  carry  on  some  re¬ 
ciprocal  intercourse  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
Composed  of  nebulous  matter,  they  may  yet 
be  consolidated  into  habitable  globes;  and 
resembling  in  aspect  the  vast  nebulae  which 
fill  the  sidereal  spaces,  and  forming  a  part 
of  our  own  system,  they  countenance  the 
theory,  that  the  nebiil®  which  the  telescope 
cannot  resolve  may  be  the  pabulum  out  of 
which  heat  and  motion  are  to  fortn  now 
systems,  where  planets,  thrown  off  from  a 
central  nucleus,  will  form  new  abodes  of 
life  and  intelligence. 

But  while  all  the  phenomena  in  the  heav- 
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ens  indicate  a  law  of  progressive  creation, 
in  which  revolving  matter  is  distributed 
into  suns  and  planets,  there  are  indications 
in  our  own  system,  that  a  period  has  been 
assigned  for  its  duration,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  reach.  The  medium  which 
fills  universal  space — whether  it  be  a  lu¬ 
miniferous  ether,  or  arise  from  the  indefi¬ 
nite  expansion  of  planetary  atmospheres — 
must  retard  the  bodies  which  move  in  it, 
even  though  it  were  360,000  millions  of 
times  more  rare  than  atmospheric  air  ;  and, 
with  its  time  of  revolution  gradually  short¬ 
ening,  the  satellite  must  return  to  its  pla¬ 
net,  the  planet  to  its  sun,  and  the  sun  to  its 
primeval  nebula.  The  fate  of  our  system, 
thus  deduced  from  mechanical  laws,  must 
be  the  fate  of  all  others.  Motion  cannot 
be  perpetuated  in  a  resisting  medium ;  and 
where  there  exist  disturbing  forces,  there 
must  be  primarily  derangement,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  ruin.  From  the  great  central  mass, 
heat  may  again  be  summoned  to  exhale 
nebulous  matter; — chemical  forces  may 
again  produce  motion,  and  motion  may 
again  generate  systems;  but — as  in  the  re¬ 
curring  catastrophes  which  have  desolated 
our  earth,  the  great  First  Cause  must  jire- 
side  at  the  dawn  of  each  cosmical  cycle — 
and,  as  in  the  animal  races  which  were  suc¬ 
cessively  reproduced,  new  celestial  crea¬ 
tions,  of  a  nobler  form  of  beauty,  and  of 
a  higher  order  of  permanence,  may  yet  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  sidereal  universe.  “  Behold,  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  reme«iibered.” 
“  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
shall  remain  before  me.”  “  Let  us  look, 
then,  according  to  his  promise,  for  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
cth  righteousness.” 
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BT  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Having  reached  the  farthest,  or  upper 
end  of  the  large  and  handsome  room  in 
which  the  table  (fhote  was  spread.  Lord 
Lynberry  and  Maria,  who  had  marched  on 
in  front  of  the  party,  turned  round,  both 
because  they  could  go  no  farther,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  scene 
of  action  from  the  commanding  point  they 
had  gained.  A  very  long  but  rather  narrow 


table,  capable  of  accommodating  above 
fifty  guests,  stretched  down  the  middle  of 
the  room.  A  long  line  of  gaudily-colored 
oil-clv)th,  with  a  number  of  little  plates  ar¬ 
ranged  symmetrically  upon  it,  was  spread 
down  the  middle  of  the  table  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  The  little  plates  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  pink  and  white  sugar¬ 
plums,  small  Savoy  biscuits,  and  walnuts, 
placed  in  a  circle  of  six,  round  a  seventh 
by  way  of  a  centre. 

The  three  couples  who  had  followed 
Lord  Lynberry  and  his  fair  companioai  to 
this  point,  turned  as  they  turned,  and  the 
following  words  were  spoken  between  the 
respective  couples.  Lord  Lynberry,  on 
whose  loft  arm  Maria’s  right  clung  timidly, 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  it  with  a  friendly 
and  familiar  pressure,  which  made  her 
quiver  from  head  to  foot  with  inexpressible 
delight,  and  said,  “  How’  very  un-English 
it  ail  looks,  doesn’t  it  ?  I  hope  you  will 
like  it.  Do  you  think  you  shall?”  To 
which  she  replied  in  accents  which  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  words,  “  Oh !  as  for  me,  I  never 
care  where  I  am,  so  that  those  I  like  are 
with  me!”  It  was  a  pretty  and  a  gentle 
speech,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  feeling 
her  arm  very  kindly  pressed  against  the 
grateful  heart  of  his  young  lordship.  Iltm 
this  apparently  slight  action  affected  her 
feelings,  the  intelligent  reader  need  not  be 
told. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  his  lady  made  the 
second  couple. 

”  What  a  queer  way  they  have  of  laying 
their  tables,  to  be  sure!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Roberts.  “  It  does  not  look  very  comfort¬ 
able,  my  dear,  does  it?” 

‘‘Comfortable?  Good  gracious,  Mr. 
Roberts !  who  but  you  would  ever  think 
about  being  comfortable  in  such  delightful 
society  as  we  have  got  into  here !”  replied 
his  wife.  ‘‘ Just  observe  his  lordship  and 
Maria,  that’s  all,  and  raise  up  your 
thoughts,  if  you  can,  to  what  it  must  be  to 
have  a  countess  for  a  daughter.” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low 
whisper  very  close  to  the  gentleman's  ear, 
which  suggested  the  necessity  of  caution 
so  successfully  to  him,  that  the  only  rejoin¬ 
der  was  a  close  pressure  of  the  arm. 

‘‘  It  is  an  amusing  scene,”  said  the  ele¬ 
gant  Montgomery,  looking,  as  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  stature  permitted,  over  the  heads  of 
the  company ;  ‘‘  but  how  impossible  it  is  to 
find,”  he  added,  looking  down  very  fully 
into  the  upturned  eyes  of  his  attentive  com¬ 
panion — ‘‘  how  perfectly  impossible  it  is  to 
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find  a  single  one  of  all  the  native  faces 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  that  of  an 
Englishwoman.’' 

Of  course  Agatha  smiled,  and  having 
sustained  the  glance  for  half  a  moment, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  by  a  trifling  move¬ 
ment  of  her  head,  easily  managed  to  make 
her  super-abundant  ringlets  do  the  office  of  a 
veil,  to  hide  the  conscious  blush  to  which 
the  compliment  had  given  birth. 

“Well?  what  d’ye  think  of  it?’’  said 
Edward  to  Miss  Harrington.  “  I  delight 
in  it,  of  all  things,  myself,  it  is  so  devili^h 
amusing.  And  they  say  the  champagne  is 
capital.  But  of  course  I  shan’t  like  it  at 
all  unless  you  do.’’ 

This  was  by  far  the  tenderest  speech 
which  Bertha’s  intended  bridegroom  had 
ever  yet  addressed  to  her,  and  she  made 
the  most  direct  reply  to  it  that  she  had 
ever  yet  uttered  in  return  to  any  of  his 
small  attempts  at  conversation — for  she  not 
only  appeared  to  have  heard  what  he  said, 
but  distinctly  answered,  by  pronouncing 
the  monosyllable  “  Why  ?’’ 

But  before  the  young  gentleman  could 
sufficiently  rally  his  spirits  to  profit  by  this 
admirable  opportunity  of  explaining  himself, 
a  movement  of  the  party  behind  obliged 
them  to  move  on. 

“Those  are  our  chairs!”  exclaimed 
Lord  Lynberry,  pushing  forward  rather 
eagerly.  “  .Montgomery  and  I  turned  them 
down  ourselves.  We  must  not  let  those 
fellows  get  possession  of  them.” 

The  party  accordingly  moved  on,  tn 
massCy  to  the  point  indicated,  and  a  waiter 
having  already  established  their  prior  ebaim 
to  the  bespoken  chairs,  they  immediately 
took  possession  of  their  places,  although  the 
company  in  general  were  still  amusing 
themselves  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
room. 

“  I  am  afraid  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
very  elegant  company — I  mean  the  sort  of 
people  that  we  have  been  used  to — at  such 
a  place  as  this,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  taking 
this  opportunity  of  beginning  the  system  of 
precaution,  by  which  she  intended  to  guard 
the  family  dignity  from  any  injury  tliat  a 
tabh  d'hote  might  bring  upon  it.  “  But 
where  there  are  a  party  of  gay  young  peo¬ 
ple  together,”  she  added,  “  it  signifies  very 
little  who  may  chance  to  be  at  the  same 
table  with  them,  provided  they  take  care, 
you  know,  to  keep  themselves  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  certainly,  not  the  least 
in  the  world,”  replied  Mr.  Montgomery,  to 
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whom,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  sitting 
opposite  to  her,  this  speech  was  particularly 
addressed.  “  But  why  do  you  suspect  the 
company  of  being  particularly  objectionable 
tc-day?”  he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
two  very  simply-dressed  females,  who  at 
that  moment  were  placing  themselves  at 
the  table,  while  two  middle-aged  men,  who 
accompanied  them,  instead  of  sitting  down 
beside  them,  stood  behind  their  chair.s. 

“  Yes,  yes,  you  have  hit  the  mark,”  said 
Mrs.  Roberts,  laughing,  and  nodding  her 
head  very  expressively  up  and  down.  “  Not 
quite  in  our  way,  that,  is  it?”  she  added, 
as  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  very  uncere¬ 
moniously  upon  the  group  Mr.  Montgomery 
had  been  looking  at.  The  handsome  Eng¬ 
lishman  smiled  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 

“Mercy  on  me  !”  resumed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  same  party,  “  I 
hope  it  won’t  be  too  bad  to  bear  1  Do  you 
think  it  will,  my  dear  sir?  If  you  do,  we 
had  really  better  take  the  girls  away  at  once, 
you  know.” 

This  sudden  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  occasioned  by  the  two  females 
above  mentioned,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  deliberately  taking  off*  their  bonnets, 
and  giving  them  to  the  iw'o  w'hiskered  male 
individuals  who  stood  behind.  The  smooth 
little  heads  thus  uncovered,  had  not  a  single 
hair  arranged  in  a  style  which  appeared  fit, 
in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  to  be  dis¬ 
played  at  a  table  where  “  first-rate  ladies' 
and  gentlemen,”  as  she  said,  condescended 
to  sit  d<4wn  to  dinner;  and  this  fact,  .to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  their  smiling  very  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  the  two  whiskered  gentlemen, 
as  they  indicated  the  pegs  against  the  wall, 
upon  which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  have 
their  bonnets  hung,  suggested  some  very 
painful  ideas  to  her  mind,  not  only  respect¬ 
ing  their  rank  and  fortune,  but  their  re¬ 
spectability  also. 

“  You  know  we  are  perfectly  strangers 
here,  my  dear  Mr.  Montgomery,”  she  said, 
throw’ing  her  ample  person  as  far  as  she 
could  across  the  table  in  order  to  speak  to 
him  in  a  whisper,  “  and  I  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  I  trust  entirely  to  you,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  remaining  at  the  table. 
For  myself  I  really  should  look  on,  for  once 
and  a  way,  with  perfect  inditference,  quite 
certain  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  really 
injure  me.  But  for  my  darling  girls  I — 
need  I  express  to  you  what  my  feelings  are 
on  their  account?  Dear  young  creatures! 
— so  innocent,  so  trusting!  Do  you  think 
that  for  their  sakes,  and  for  that  of  Mr. 
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Roberts'  ward,  dear  little  Bertha  Harring¬ 
ton,  we  ought  to  leave  the  society  of  those 
dreadfully  suspicious-looking  people  ?  An¬ 
swer  me  as  if  you  were  their  brother,  my 
dear  sir.” 

“  I  feel  of  course  inexpressibly  flattered 
by  your  reference,  my  dear  madam,”  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man ;  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  your  charming 
daughters  will  run  no  risk  whatever  in  re¬ 
maining  at  table  with  the  persons  who  have 
just  taken  their  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  it.” 

There  was  a  curling  sort  of  smile  about 
the  handsome  mouth  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  he  said  this,  which  puzzled  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
berts.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  suppose 
he  was  laughing  at  her  anxiety — that  was 
too  severe  an  idea  to  conceive  of  any  man  ; 
but  still  she  strongly  suspected  he  M?as  joking 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  her  dignity  took 
the  alarm.  She  looked  steadily  at  him  with 
an  air  of  very  grave  scrutiny  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  said,  “  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr, 
Montgomery,  that  nobody  appearing  so  per¬ 
fectly  a  person  of  fashion  as  you  do,  could 
possibly  jest  upon  such  a  subject  with  such 
a  person  as  myself ;  and  yet,  forgive  me !  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about  those  strange-looking  women 
which  you  do  not  choose  to  mention  to  me, 
and  that  the  recollection  of  it,  let  it  be 
what  it  may,  makes  you  feel  inclined  to 
laugh.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  some¬ 
thing  about  their  being  so  particularly  ig¬ 
norant  as  to  dress?  But  if  that  is  all,  I 
don’t  care  for  it  in  the  least.  So  that  my 
own  dear  girls  are  elegantly  dressed,  and 
look  as  young  ladies  of  fashion  ought  to  do, 
1  don’t  care  a  farthing  how  other  people 
look.  Why  should  I  ?  But  I  am  sure  you 
do  know  something  about  those  women, 
Mr.  Montgomery  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  really  think  that  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
tell  me  what  it  is,  I  must  communicate  my 
suspicions  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  desire  him 
without  further  ceremony  to  lead  us  all  out 
again.  I  must  say  that  1  think  you  arc 
wrong  to  be  so  very  my.sterious.”  And 
Mrs.  Roberts  made  a  movement,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  rise  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  had  deposited  herself. 

“What  is  mamma  going  to  do?”  whis¬ 
pered  Agatha  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  “  The 
room  is  getting  so  full,  that  if  she  moves 
she  will  never  get  back  to  her  place.  What 
is  it  you  have  been  saying  to  her  ?” 

“  I  have  been  saying  nothing,  I  assure 
you.  I  believe  she  has  taken  fright  aboui 
those  two  ladies  who  are  sitting  without 
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their  bonnets  at  the  top  of  the  table.  She 
is  afraid  that  they  are  not  respectable.” 

“  Mercy  on  me,  what  can  it  signify !”  re¬ 
plied  Agatha,  knitting  her  brows  with  a 
look  of  great  annoyance. 

“Certainly  nothing,  my  fail  friend  !”  re¬ 
plied  her  elegant  neighbor;  “besides,  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  a  syllable  against 
their  respectability.  Do  get  your  mother 
to  sit  still,  will  you?” 

“  Do  you  know  any  thing  against  them  ?” 
said  Agatha,  remarking  as  her  mother  had 
done,  something  about  the  curling  lips  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  which  she  could  not 
quite  understand. 

“  All  I  know,”  he  replied,  raising  his 
eyebrows  with  a  look  of  weariness  at 
the  prolonged  discussion,  “  all  I  know 
about  them  is,  that  the  tallest  is  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  D  *  *  *  *,  and  the  other,  who  is 
her  sister-in-law,  is  married  to  the  crown 
Prince  of  P  *  *  *  *.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  Why  did  you  not  say 
so  at  first !”  said  Agatha,  and  then  she  bent 
across  the  table  in  her  turn,  and  communi¬ 
cated  the  important  intelligence  in  a  whis¬ 
per  to  her  mother ;  then  again  turning  to 
her  neighbor,  w'ith  a  reproachful  smile,  she 
repeated,  “  why  did  you  not  sjiy  so  at 
first  ?” 

“Good  heavens!  what  did  it  signify?” 
he  replied.  “Which  soup  do  you  take? 
w'hite  or  brown  ?” 

The  business  of  dining  had  now  begun, 
and  whatever  the  younger  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  might  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Roberts  felt 
this  to  be  one  of  those  matters  of  which 
increasing  years  and  improving  wisdom 
ought  to  teach  the  real  value ;  she  there¬ 
fore  only  gave  one  stare  of  rather  incredu¬ 
lous  wonder  to  the  words  of  Agatha,  and 
began  to  devote  her  most  serious  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  hour. 

Just  about  the  moment  when  the  soup 
had  completed  its  round,  Mr.  Vincent  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
within  the  doorway,  to  discover  where¬ 
abouts  the  party  might  be  of  whom  he  came 
in  search,  for  he  had  learned  at  the  Balco¬ 
ny  House  that  the  family  were  gone  to  dine 
at  the - .  The  first  eye  amidst  the  par¬ 

ty  which  descried  him,  was  Bertha  Har¬ 
rington’s  and  she  immediately  stood  up, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  approach,  indica¬ 
ting  that  there  was  room  near  them.  He 
promptly  obeyed,  and  found  at  the  distance 
of  two  places  from  that  of  Bertha,  there 
was  a  vacant  chair.  He  gave  her  a  des¬ 
ponding  look,  and  appeared  preparing  him- 
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self  to  take  it,  wlien  she  turned  to  Edward 
Roberts  who  was  seated  next  to  l>er,  and 
said  with  equal  promptitude  and  decision, 

“  Be  so  wood,  Mr.  Roberts,  as  to  take  that 
vacant  chair.  I  wish  to  liave  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Harrington  V'^incent,  seated  next  me.” 

It  would  not  he  easy,  perhaps,  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  gentlemen  w  as  the  most 
surprised  by  this  unexpected  command, 
and  however  much  their  feelings  upon  it 
might  differ  in  other  respects,  there  was 
one  upon  which  they  were  in  unison,  name¬ 
ly,  that  under  the  circumstances,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  obey.  A  very  few  sec¬ 
onds  sufficed  to  make  Mr.  Vincent  hirget 
his  surprise,  and  feel  nothing  but  pleasure 
at  finding  himself  in  the  place  he  had  thus 
unexpectedly  obtained,  and  any  body  w'ho 
had  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  two 
cousins,  w’ould  have  concluded  that  they  j 
had  been  brought  up  together  in  the  great¬ 
est  intimacy,  and  that  they  both  considered 
themselves  as  belonging  to  each  other,  as 
much  by  necessity  as  by  inclination.  Me  told 
her  how  he  had  called  at  the  Balcony  House 
in  the  morning,  and  how  dreadfully  disap¬ 
pointed  he  had  been  at  not  finding  her  at 
home;  and  she  told  him  that  if  he  had  only 
come  half  an  hour  before,  she  should  have 
been  so  glad,  for  that  then  they  might  have 
walked  together.  And  then  she  communi¬ 
cated  all  her  hopes  and  w  ishes  about  explo¬ 
ring  the  secret  passage  betw'een  the  two 
castles;  and  in  short,  amidst  the  whole  of 
the  gay  throng  assembled  round,  that  very 
festive  board,  among  all  the  jestings  and 
flirtings  which  animated  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  there  was  not  one  who  was  so 
conscious  of  so  cheering  and  delightful  a 
harmony  of  spirits  as  the  lately  silent  and 
sad  Bertha  Harrington.  No  longer  feeling 
desolate  and  alone  in  the  world,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  “  cousin  William,”  of  that  dear 
noble-spirited  son  of  an  unhappy  mother, 
whose  name  and  whose  idea  were  so  famil- 1 
iar  to  her  ear  and  to  her  heart,  seemed  to| 
have  converted  her  situation  from  one  of 
almost  unmixed  suffering,  into  every  thing 
that  was  the  reverse  of  it. 

Edward  Roberts  meanwhile  had  found 
such  effectual  consolation  from  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  lady  next  whom  his  new 
position  placed  him,  that  he  speedily  forgot 
the  affront  he  had  received,  and  never  for 
an  instant  mixing  up  his  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  Bertha’s  hand  and  fortune  with  any  ob¬ 
servations  he  felt  disposed  to  make  upon 
her  exceedingly  disagreeable  manners,  he 
as  usual  soon  forgot  that  any  thing  so  un- 
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congenial  was  in  existence,  while  he  gave 
himself  wh«illy  up  to  the  delight  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  new'  charmer.  He  had 
speedily  the  great  satisfaciion  of  discover¬ 
ing  that  his  fair  neighbor  w'as  a  married 
woman,  which  circumstance  had  become, 
in  his  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  ren¬ 
der  a  tender  attachment  worth  forming, 
and  it  more  than  compensated  in  his  eyes 
for  the  dozen  or  so  of  years  by  which  she 
was  his  senior.  ’  What  her  country  might 
be  he  could  not  very  accurately  decide,  nor 
did  this  signify  a  farthing,  as  on  the  one 
fact  needful,  namely,  that  she  was  not  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  could  feel  no  doubt.  Perhap.s  the 
fact  of  her  speaking  English  fluently, 
though  rather  imperfectly  at  times,  might 
contribute  not  a  little  to  make  her  amiable 
familiarity  of  manner  the  more  captivating 
to  him,  for  notwithstanding  his  own  firm 
conviction  that  he  .‘spoke  French  like  a  na¬ 
tive,  he  was  conscious  that  though  quite 
easy  it  was  very  fatiguing.  Whether  it 
were  that  he  felt  a  captivation  in  her  bro¬ 
ken  English,  which  he  thought  might  by 
imitation  be  added  to  his  own  attractions, 
or  that  it  arose  from  the  habit  of  imitation 
so  often  met  with  in  persons  of  his  onler  of 
intellect,  whatever  were  the  cause,  he  hiid 
not  conversed  with  her  ten  minutes  before 
his  idiom  became  wonderfully  assimilated 
to  her  own. 

“  Ah  !”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  hin> 
with  much  kindness,  “  1  perceive,  dat  is  1 
mean  I  see,  dat  you  not  one  English.” 

“  Alas  !”  sighed  Edward  in  reply,  and 
returning  her  flattering  glance  with  one 
which  seemed  to  deprecate  her  scorn  when 
she  should  know  the  truth,  “  alas!  would, 
madam  ! — dat  is,  I  should  much  great  deal 
be  thankful  to  de  bon  dieu  if  I  could  say 
your  aimable  soupt;on  vas  correct.  But  no  I 
I  am  not  so  appy.  Yes,  I  am  English  !”■ 

There  was  a  melanchoHy  pathos  in  the 
tone  with  which  he  made  this  avowal  that 
must  have  touched  any  heart  not  absolutely 
made  of  stone,  and  his  new  acquaintance, 
who  could  not  with  justice  be  accused  of 
any  hardness  in  that  region,  replied  with 
the  most  soothing  gentleness,  Mais  n'im- 
portc  done!  Dose  who  do  know  to  make 
demselves  aimables,  hare  a  countri  common 
to  dem  own  selves  superior  to  al  de  oders 
in  de  vorld  !” 

“  Ah  den  !”  exclaimed  Edward  in  a  fer¬ 
vent  whisper,  “  no  need  I  to  ask  vat  conn- 
tri  boasts  your  birth.  You  are  of  de  coun¬ 
tri  dts  aimabUs  !” 

Before  the  dialogue  had  reached  this 
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point  the  young  Lord  Lynbcrry  had  caused 
the  champagne  to  flow  very  abundantly 
amongst  his  party,  and  when  by  his  lord- 
ship’s  commands  the  sparkling  flask  reach¬ 
ed  Edward,  he  transferred  the  tall  glass 
that  came  with  it,  generously  filled  to  the 
brim,  to  the  hand  of  his  enchanting  neigh¬ 
bor,  contenting  himself  fi)r  the  nonce  with 
the  tumbler  that  stood  beside  him.  .Most 
readers  are  probably  aware  that  nothing 
tends  to  render  the  act  of  dining  so  gay  as 
abundance  of  tolerably  good  champagne. 
The  room  was  getting  warm  too,  and  the 
bright  beverage  had  been  so  well  frappe 
by  the  attentive  waiter,  bribed  to  the  task 
an  hour  or  two  before  by  his  thoughtful 
young  lordship,  that  it  was  ne.xt  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  refuse  the  ofi-pledged  draft,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  who 
really,  poor  woman,  did  always  suffer,  as 
she  said,  more  than  any  body  from  heat, 
had  for  the  fourth  time  made  the  foot  of 
her  glass  point  to  the  heavens  before  she 
recollected  what  she  was  about.  But  then 
she  did,  for  she  began  to  feel  rather  giddy, 
though,  as  she  whispered  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
she  was  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable ; 
only  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  eaten 
rather  a  more  solid  dinner  before  she  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  want  of  that  made  her  head 
fsel  as  light  as  a  feather. 

“  However,”  she  added,  “  it  is  never  loo 
late  to  mend,  they  say,  and  if  that  is  not  a.s 
nice  a  couple  of  ducks  that  they  have  been 
cutting  up  there  as  ever  was  bought  in 
Leadenhall-market,  I  am  a  Dutchwoman. 
If  I  don’t  manage  to  get  a  limb  or  two  of 
'em  for  my  share,  say  that  I  am  a  greater 
fool  than  you  took  me  for.” 

“  The  worthy  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  four  glasses  of  cham¬ 
pagne  disposed  of  with  some  uneasiness, 
exerted  himself  to  procure  for  his  lady  such 
a  substantial  portion  of  her  favorite  dish  as 
might  at  least  for  some  time  keep  her  si¬ 
lently  employed.  Nor  was  he  disappointed. 
Mrs.  Roberts,  altogether,  never  felt  better 
in  her  life,  and  eat  what  her  attentive  hus¬ 
band  set  before  her  with  great  relish  ;  but 
when  she  had  concluded  this  part  of  the 
entertainment  she  said  to  one  of  the  waiters, 
rather  louder  perhaps  than  was  necessary, 
”  Apportez  unc  peu  de  tau  de  vie,  mon  bon 
homme.  Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  d  fait  bien.” 

“Gracious  Heaven,  ma’am!”  exclaimed 
the  greatly  shocked  Agatha,  “  what  are  you 
thinking  of?” 

‘’Thinking  of,  child?  thinking  of  my 
stomach  to  be  sure !  What  do  I  care  for 


all  these  people  compared  to  my  own 
health  ?  1  promise  you  that  I  will  not 

make  myself  ill  for  all  the  parlcz-vous  upon 
earth.”* 


This  “  delifflitftil  dinner-part at  the 

-  Hof,  produced  a  considerable  effect 

upon  the  position  of  the  Roberts  party  at 
Baden-Baden.  Amidst  the  class  of  persons, 
not  a  very  small  one,  (for  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  contribute  more  or  less 
to  compose  it,)  who  find  themselves  able, 
and  hold  themselves  privileged,  to  devote 
their  existence  here  below  to  the  search  for 
amusement,  there  may  generally  be  found  a 
considerable  portion  who,  let  them  be  of 
what  nation  they  will,  may  perhaps  be  bet¬ 
ter  described  by  one  little  English  word 
than  by  any  name,  phrase,  title,  or 
epithet,  which  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
This  unpretending  little  English  word  is 

“  FAST.” 

To  the  initiated  this  word  requires  no 
explanation,  being  so  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing  as  almost  to  defy  any  possible  para¬ 
phrase  to  render  it  more  expressive,  more 
clear,  more  intelligible;  but  for  the  sake  of 
such  readers  as  may  chance  to  live  too 
much  in  the  shade  for  the  light  of  such  me- 
teor-like  phrases  to  reach  them,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain  what  it  means.  A  fast 
man  is  one  who  is  endowed  with  sufficient 
energy  (or  audacity)  to  do  every  thing  that 
he  thinks  will  amuse  him,  without  permit¬ 
ting  himself  to  be  restrained  by  any  consid¬ 
eration  whatever.  The  advantages  obtained 
by  this  sort  of  energetic  character  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  w'hat  Shenstone  de¬ 
clares  belongs  to  the  man  who  has  contriv¬ 
ed  to  obtain  the  character  of  an  oddity. 
“  It  sets  him  in  an  easy  chair  for  life,”  says 
the  pastoral  poet,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
pipe  and  his  crook,  knew  how  to  listen  to 
the  “  busy  hum  of  men”  as  well  as  of  bees. 
But  the  easy  chair  of  the  fast  man  is  a 
much  more  luxurious  sort  of  machine^than 
that  of  the  oddity  ;  for  whereas  the  sole 
hope  and  aim  of  the  oddity  is  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  sit  in  peace,  without  being  pestered 
by  any  friendly  inquiries  as  to  why  he  does 

*  This  anecdote  is  correctly  given  from  the 
life,  and  proceeds  from  one  of  the  very  numerous 
class  who  have  contrived,  in  many  places  on  the 
continent,  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
an  order  of  persons  among  whom  they  assuredly 
would  not  be  admitted  at  home,  either  as  equals 
or  associates  in  any  way. 
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this,  or  why  he  does  not  do  that,  the  cush¬ 
ioned  ease  of  the  fast  man  not  only  enables 
him  to  do  and  to  say  what  he  likes  himself, 
but  to  insist  with  most  powerful  and  myste¬ 
rious  authority,  that  all  admitted  to  the 
honor  of  his  intimacy  should  do  so  too  ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  what  they  like  best,  but  what 
he  likes  best. 

Moreover,  for  the  most  part,  the  oddity 
contents  himself  by  being  permitted  to  ut¬ 
ter  sundry  queer  notions,  in  quaint  phrase  ; 
or  he  may  perhaps  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  clothed  in  his  own  fashion,  and  not 
in  that  of  his  tailor.  But  far  greater  are 
the  demands  of  the  fast  man  upon  the  toler¬ 
ation  of  his  friends.  In  all  sincerity  and 
truth  he  expects  permission  to  transgress 
every  law  in  the  decalogue  without  incur¬ 
ring  any  worse  penalty  than  being  called 
“  FAST.”  Yet  this,  in  truth,  instead  of 
punishment,  is  the  very  greatest  reward 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  to  bestow  upon  him ;  for  he  would 
greatly  prefer  knowing  that  it  was  bestow¬ 
ed,  than  be  assured  that  all  who  knew  of 
his  existence  agreed  in  proclaiming  him  the 
most  virtuous  man  alive.  Yet  at  home,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  their  papas,  mammas,  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins,  this 
class  is  of  no  very  great  importance  ;  and 
even  these  close  relatives,  though  often 
nearly  worried  to  death  perhaps  by  their 
superabundant  vivacity,  are  generally  dis¬ 
posed  to  pass  a  lenient  judgment  on  their 
fooleries,  and  to  let  them  off  with  observing 
that  their  “  Virtue  hath  a  license  in  it 
which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is.” 

Should  a  wife,  indeed,  be  in  the  case,  the 
social  relations  of  the  parties  are  likely  to 
be  more  painfully  affected,  for  the  fast 
husband  is  rather  apt  to  keep  the  fancy 
dress  with  which  he  adorns  his  irregulari¬ 
ties  for  company,  putting  it  off  without  cer¬ 
emony,  on  coming  home  to  his  wife,  who 
is  therefore  forced,  sometimes  a  good  deal 
against  her  inclination,  to  contemplate  him 
under  a  very  much  worse  aspect  than  any 
other  individual  of  his  acquaintance.  This 
is  unfortunate;  yet  still  the  fast  class  are, 
on  their  native  soil,  of  little  importance  to  us 
compared  to  the  injurious  effect  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  reputation  of  their  countrymen 
abroad.  There  is  not  a  capital  in  Europe, 
to  say  nothing  of  spas,  baths,  wells,  and 
so  forth,  where  a  knot  of  these  frolicking, 
rollicking  Englishmen  may  not  be  found, 
not  only  doing  pretty  nearly  every  thing 
that  they  ought  not  to  do,  but  doing  it 
with  such  audacity  of  display,  as  of  neces¬ 


sity  brings  all  eyes  upon  them  ;  while  by 
thus  thrustinjT  themselves  and  their  noisy 
impertinence  perpetually  on  the  foreground, 
they  contrive  very  effectually  to  keep  the 
better  class  of  English  travellers  compara¬ 
tively  out  of  sight,  leaving  their  own  pre¬ 
cious  sayings  and  doings  to  be  quoted  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  type  of  the  British  people. 

This  is  a  pity,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  much 
lamented  by  the  .patriotic  English  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  for  the  class  is  perfectly 
well  known  at  home,  and  the  effect  they 
produce  when  on  their  travels  is  guessed  at 
without  much  dilhculty.  But  although  the 
class  of  men  denominated  fast  men  may  be 
perfectly  well  known  in  England,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  studied  without  leaving  it,  there  is 
another  class  sent  forth  by  our  overflowing 
population,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  per¬ 
fection  abroad,  namely,  that  awful  portion 
of  the  travelling  tribe,  properly  denomina¬ 
ted  fast  ladies”  Of  this  class,  the  wo¬ 
men  of  England  who  remain  at  home,  have, 

I  really  hope  and  believe,  no  idea  whatever  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  these  too,  from  the  noi¬ 
sy  audacity  with  which  they  bring  them¬ 
selves  forward,  are  frequently  pointed  out 
as  specimens  of  English  women  of  fashion, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  them  in  the 
shade  in  which  their  insignificance  at  home 
would  naturally  place  them  ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  useful  to  raise  a  voice,  however 
feeble,  just  to  tell  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  fast  young  ladies  who  are  led 
about  by  their  papas  and  mammas,  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  from  city  to  city, 
flirting  and  frolicking  in  a  style  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  with  such  freedom  from  all 
ordinary  young  lady-like  restraint  as  enti¬ 
tles  them  to  the  said  epithet  of  fast,  are 

NOT  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GENTLEMEN’s 
DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  none 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  conciliating 
for  my  beautiful  countrywomen  can  possi¬ 
bly  require  such  an  assurance  ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  those  who  try  to  make  themselves 
the  most  conspicuous,  are  always  the  most 
observed,  and  while  hundreds  of  delicate 
young  creatures,  brought  to  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  highly- 
finished  and  careful  education,  come  and 
go  as  noiselessly  and  as  quietly  as  spirits, 
permitted  to  look  out  upon  other  worlds 
than  their  own,  leaving  no  renown  behind 
them  save  that  of  sharing  their  national  boon 
of  superior  loveliness,  half-a-dozen  low-bred, 
bold,  spirited  young  women,  intoxicated  by 
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finding  themselves  admitted  among  per-  The  evening  of  this  important  day  was 
sons  of  station  greatly  superior  to  their  own,  passed  partly  at  the  rooms,  and  partly  in 
leave  as  they  go  a  track  as  conspicuous,  thehaif-lighteddrawing-roemoftheBalco- 
and  not  greatly  more  refined,  than  that  of  a  ny  House.  But,  hall-lighted  as  it  was, 
steamboat,  while  thousands  of  cjes  look  Mrs.  Roberts  felt  that  it  was  an  exceeding- 
after  them,  thousands  of  shoulders  are  ly  good  drawing-room,  and  could  only  be 
shrugged,  and  the  phrase,  ‘"Is  not  that  taken  at  a  watering-place  like  Baden,  by 
perfectly  English  may  be  heard  muttered  j  people  of  condition.  As  to  its  being  only 
in  more  languages  than  one.  I  half-lighted,  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 

We  laugh  at  our  French  neighbors  for  complain  of  that.  There  was  a  fine  moon, 
the  blunders  they  make  with  our  titles;  but  both  the  French  windows  were  opened  up- 
the  Sir  Bulwer  and  the  Sir  Scott,  does  on  the  balcony  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
greatly  less  discredit  to  their  quickness,  domain,  and  before  the  end  of  the  evening 
than  the  judgments  which  they  pass  so  there  were  two  chairs  put  out  at  each  win- 
freely  upon  the  deficiency  of  grace  in  Eng-  dow.  It  was  Mr.  Montgomery  w  ho  did 
lish  manners.  Not  only  the  French,  how-  this,  in  his  usual  gay  and  lively  manner, 
ever,  but  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  declaring  that  “  it  was  a  sin  to  the  Lady 
before  they  can  justly  appropriate  to  them-  Moon,  not  to  consecrate  their  pretty  balcony 
selves  the  mefit  of  discernment*  while  pass-  to  her  as  a  sort  of  temple,  w  here  all  the 
ing  this  judgment,  must  rouse  their  acute-  family  might,  in  turn,  repair  to  perform 
ness  to  the  task  of  not  mistaking  a  bad  their  orisons  to  her  beauty.” 
specimen  for  a  good  one.  Some  of  the  family,  however,  appeared 

This  dissertation  on  fast  gentlemen  and  to  think  that  this  duty  might  be  performed 
ladies  must,  how’ever,  come  to  a  close,  or  vicariously ;  for  though  Mrs.  Roberts  did 
I  shall  get  retaliated  upon  by  the  epithet  of  step  out  for  half  a  minute,  and  seat  herself 
**slow”  The  delightful  dinner  party  at  there,  while  she  turned  a  broad  smiling 

the - Hof,  produced,  as  I  have  said,  a  face  of  approbation  upon  Mr.  Montgomery, 

considerable  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  the  ceremony  did  not  become  general. — 
Roberts  family*  at  Baden-Baden.  The  Mr.  Roberts,  good  man,  had  eaten  a  par- 
tones  of  their  voices,  except  when  indulg-  ticularly  hearty  dinner,  and  this,  together 
ing  in  the  tender  whisperings  of  flirtation,  with  his  having  taken  about  treble  his  usu- 
had  been  so  loud,  and  their  indignation  at  al  quantity  of  wine,  made  him  feel,  as  he 
the  vulgarity  of  the  company  in  general,  told  his  wife  in  a  whisper,  as  soon  as  the 
and  at  their  contriving  to  live  without  salt-  tea-things  disappeared,  that  he  “  could  not 
spoons  in  particular,  expressed  both  in  keep  out  of  his  bed  five  minutes  longer  if 
French  and  English,  with  so  much  energy,  he  was  to  die  for  it.”  So  he  walked  off, 
that  they  had  soon  become  by  far  the  most  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  describe 
conspicuous  party  in  the  room.  In  addition  his  sensations  to  any  one  else, 
to  this  glory,  of  which  they  were  fully  con-  Mr.  Vincent,  who  had  accompanied  the 
scious,  they  enjoyed,  as  we  know,  the  un-  party  from  the  dinner-table  to  the  rooms, 
speakable  delight  of  having  in  Mr.  Mont-  and  thence  to  the  Balcony  House,  had 
gomery,  the  handsomest  and  most  fashion-  wholly,  and  without  any  affectation  of  re- 
able  man  at  the  baths,  and  in  Lord  Lynber-  serve  on  either  side,  assumed  towards  Ber¬ 
ry,  the  heir  to  the  highest  title.  Can  it  be  tha  the  manner  of  a  near  and  privileged  re 
matter  of  wonder  that  this,  together  with  as  lation,  and  soon  after  the  disappearance  of 
many  glasses  of  champagne  as  could  be  Mr.  Roberts,  he  whispered  something  in 
well  offered  to  young  ladies,  should  have  her  ear,  to  which  she  only  replied  by  an 
made  them  very  lively  indeed  ?  Lively  inclination  of  the  head.  But  if  the  whisper 
they  certainly  were,  and  not  only  the  expressed  his  opinion  that  she  would  do 
young  ladies,  but  the  father,  the  mother,  well  to  follow  her  nominal  guardian’s  ex- 
and  the  son  also.  In  their  different  ways,  ample,  she  received  it  with  very  marked 
they  were  all  lively,  and  then  and  there  it  obedience,  for  in  the  next  moment  she  rose 
was,  that  for  the  first  time  a  voice  of  suffi-  from  her  chair,  and  lighting  a  little  taper, 
cient  authority  to  bestow  a  lasting  denomi-  which  stood  ready  on  a  side  table,  she  glid- 
nation,  namely,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Montgom-  ed  out  of  the  room,  her  only  farewell  being 
ery  himself,  pronounced  that  “the  Ro-  confined  to  a  glance  of  the  eye  bestowed  on 
bertses  were  regular  fast  girls,  just  the  her  cousin  as  she  passed, 
right  sort  of  thing  to  meet  abroad,  and  to  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Agatha  at  one 
make  Black-Forest  larking,  pleasant”  window,  and  Maria  and  Lord  Lynberry  at 
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the  other,  liiid  already  began  to  offer  their 
lunar  orisons  ;  but  tiiey  had  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  chairs,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
for  a  moment  put  himself  en /iVrs  with  his 
young  pupil  and  the  pensive  fair  one  who 
stood  sighing  at  his  side. 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  night.  Miss  Roberts,” 
said  the  tutor ;  “  but  are  you  not  fearful  of 
taking  cold  ?” 

“  Cold  !”  reiterated  Maria,  in  an  accent, 
which  seemed  in  that  one  syllable  to  ex¬ 
press  both  astonishment  and  scorn. — 
“  Cold  !  Oh,  Heavens  !  no.” 

“  I  am  going  to  the  theatre,  Lynberry,” 
said  Mr.  Vincent,  without  attempting  any 
contest  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  of  the  young  lady's  shoulders,  ”  will 
you  come  with  me 

‘‘No,  by  heaven,  will  I  not!”  replied 
the  young  man,  vvith  great  energy. 

“  Well  then,  good  night,”  said  the  tutor, 
and  repeating  the  good  night  with  the  .ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  bow  to  Maria,  he  stepped 
back  into  the  room,  shook  hands  with  tlm 
well-pleased  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  thought 
his  going  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world,  and  departed,  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Agatha  being  already  too  deep  in  their 
devotions,  to  permit  his  offering  any  fare¬ 
well,  without  indiscretion. 

Mrs.  Roberts  then  settled  herself  in  the 
most  comfortable  arm-chair  the  apartment 
contained,  and  drew  towards  her  a  book 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  and  which  she 
placed  in  a  proper  position  for  being  read, 
and  then  opened  it.  It  chanced  that  the 
book  was  in  German,  being  the  property 
of  Bertha,  and  left  there  by  her  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  But  Mrs.  Roberts’s  perusal  of  the 
volume  went  not  30  far  as  to  make  her 
aware  of  this,  and  it  therefore  answered  her 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  other  could 
have  done.  For  a  few  delightful  moments, 
the  h<ippy  and  triumphant  mother  indulged 
herself  by  glancing  first  at  one  window  and 
then  at  the  other,  inwardly  soliloquizing  up¬ 
on  her  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  given 
her  sufiicient  strength  of  mind  to  persevere 
in  doing  all  she  had  done. 

”  How  long  would  it  have  been,  I  won¬ 
der,”  thought  she,  “  before  I  should  have 
seen  my  girls  talking  in  England  with  two 
such  men  as  those.  If  nothing  more  was 
to  come  of  it,  nothing  whatever,  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  them  must  be  great  and  important. 
The  very  talking  of  Lord  Lynberry  in  the 
manner  that  my  dear  darling  Maria  has  now 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  do,  would  be  enough 
to  make  her  fortune  among  our  own  set  at 
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home.  Not  that  my  hopes  stop  there. 
Goodness  forbid  !  I  know  how  to  manage 
a  little  better  than  that,  I  hope.  Dear  girl  ! 
I  shall  live  to  see — I  hope  and  trust  I 
shall—” 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  growing  very  sleepy  ; 
her  eyes  closed  and  opened,  and  closed 
again.  She  did  not  intend  to  go  to  sleep, 
quite  the  contrary,  but  somehow  or  other, 
the  last  night’s  bull,  the  excellent  cham¬ 
pagne,  the  easy  chair,  were  altogether  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  did  at  length  fall  fust 
asleep,  her  last  waking  thought  easily  ri¬ 
pening  into  a  glorious  dream,  in  which  she 
not  only  saw  Maria  with  a  coronet  on  her 
brow,  but  two  aunts  of  the  noble  bride, 
seven  cousins,  and  one  sour-faced  old  un¬ 
cle,  all  liioking  as  if  they  were  falling  into 
atrophy  from  envy,  as  they  looked  at  her. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  readers  feel 
sufiicient  interest  in  all  the  Roberts  fami¬ 
ly  to  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Edward  has 
not  been  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the 
party  that  went  from  the  rooms  to  the  Bal¬ 
cony  House,  for  ihe  purpose  of  taking  tea, 
and  passing  the  last  hours  of  that  delightful 
day.  No.  He  went  with  them  from  the 
dinner-table  to  the  rooms,  but  did  not  go 
thence  in  their  company. 

Before  making  his  parting  bow  to  his 
fascinating  neighbor  at  the  dinner-table,  he 
had  learned  from  her  that  her  husband  was 
called  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Marquemont, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  veky  high  family  in 
Normandy,  that  she  had  on  this  account 
been  compelled  by  a  tyrannical  father  to 
marry  him  at  a  frightfully  early  age,  that 
she  was  herself  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
and  that  she  was  still  a  greui  deal  younger 
than  she  looked,  having  pined  for  ten  mis¬ 
erable  years  under  that  winter  of  the  heart 
which  must  inevitably  fall  upon  a  warm¬ 
hearted  young  creature  like  herself  under 
such  circumstances.  All  this  was  utteicd 
in  a  w.ay  to  make  Edward  quite  aware  that 
the  charming,  but  unhappy  Madame  de 
Marquemont  had  already  read  something  of 
gentle  sympathy  in  his  eyes,  which  had  be¬ 
guiled  her  into  being  more  confidential  in 
her  disclosures  than  she  had  ever  been  in 
ail  her  life  before.  And  he  answered  to  it 
ail  as  he  thought  it  became  a  young  man  of 
fashion  and  tender  feelings  to  answer.  She 
farther  informed  him  th.at  in  the  absence  of 
every  thing  like  domestic  happiness,  she 
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sometimes  sought  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  amusing  stimulation  rougt^it-noir. 

“  Of  course,”  she  added,  “  1  never  play 
for  any  stake,  the  loss  of  which  could  give 
me  a  moment’s  uneasiness.  But  even  at 
small  stakes,  it  really  is  a  delicious  amuse¬ 
ment.” 

“  I  can  easily  believe  that,”  replied  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  vivacity.  “  I  have  never  tried 
my  luck  yet,  but  1  think  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  do  it  some  day.” 

“  Let  us  try  our  luck  together  to-night!” 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Marquemont,  tlirow- 
ing  a  broadside  of  eyebeams  upon  him, 
which  seemed  to  promise  every  species  ol 
success,  lie  answered  quite  as  she  expect¬ 
ed  he  would  do,  and  the  engagement  wasj 
ratified  by  their  gently  knocking  their 
glasses  together  before  drinking  the  third 
glass  of  Lord  Lynberry’s  champagne. 

On  leaving  the  table,  however,  the  lady 
with  a  gentle  glance  of  almost  tender  re¬ 
buke,  declined  his  oifered  arm. 

“  Sortez  comine  vous  etes  entre,  men 
ami,”  she  said,  “  et  puis — on  vous  attends 
— au  revoir  1” 

Thus  schooled,  Edward  joined  him.self 
with  his  party  as  they  made  their  exit,  but 
he  might  really  be  excused  for  feeling,  un¬ 
der  the  present  circumstances,  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  elsewhere;  for  his 
father  was  taking  care  of  his  mother,  his 
two  sisters  very  evidently  wished  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  they  already  possessed  in 
the  way  of  escort  ;  and  as  for  his  future 
wife.  Miss  Bertha  Harrington,  she  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  of  so  shy  and  retiring  a 
temper  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  intel¬ 
lect  too  imbecile  to  permit  her  entering  into 
conversation  with  any  one,  s/icwas  hanging 
on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Vincent,  with  a  degree 
of  affectionate  familiarity  which  made  her 
look  as  if  she  decidedly  belonged  to  him, 
chatting  aw’ay,  moreover,  all  the  while,  with 
a  sort  of  happy  eagerness,  that  seemed  to 
show  her  foregone  silence  to  have  been  any 
thing  but  natural  to  her. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  as  thus  grouped, 
were  disposed  of,  very  much  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward’s  satisfaction,  but  tow'ards  this  couple 
he  l(K)ked  with  a  sort  of  a  sneer  that  was 
about  half-and-half  made  up  of  ridicule  and 
menace. 

“  Lynberry  w'ould  do  well  to  kick  his 
hypocritical  tutor  down  stairs,”  thought 
he;  ”  and  so  1  shall  most  assuredly  tell 
him.  And  as  for  that  detestable  brat  of  a 
girl,  who  has  no  more  idea  how  to  conduct 
herself  in  well-bred  society  than  an  idiot,  I 
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will  have  her  money,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
lock  her  up  for  life  ulterwards.  Nor  do  1 
care  one  single  farthing  what  she  docs,  or 
who  she  flirts  with.  My  method  with  her 
will  be  a  very  summary  one.” 

In  slnTt,  Mr.  Edward’s  exit  fn  m  the 
banqueting-room  formed  rather  a  contrast 
to  the  very  delightful  two  hours  he  had 
passed  in  it ;  but  h.e  in  some  degree  re¬ 
lieved  the  painful  condition  of  his  temper, 
by  .ndulging  in  that  sort  of  elbowing  him¬ 
self  through  the  crowd,  which  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  his  cla.'^s  have  recourse  t»),  w  hen 
seized  w  ith  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  wish  r>f  proclaiming  their  na¬ 
tional  riglits  and  high  personal  distinction. 

This  little  cloud  upon  his  felicity,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  passed  away  ;  for  the  interval 
between  leaving  the  table  d’hote,  and  again 
beholding  the  fascinating  woman  who  had 
made  that  table  so  delightful,  did  not  last 
long.  4'lie  majority  of  the  happy  idlers  at 
Baden-Baden,  generally  permit  themselves 
after  dinner  to  enjoy  the  alfresco  recreation 
to  w  hich  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
bright  summer  sun  of  Germany  gives  so 
much  attraction,  taking  their  coffee  and  ice 
at  one  of  the  little  tables  placed  in  the 
shade,  yet  so  as  to  completely  overlot  k  the 
bright  and  sunny  scene  that  spreads  be¬ 
yond.  The  Roberts  ladies,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  in  attendance  upon  them, 
had  agreed  that  the  carriage  should  be  dis¬ 
missed,  and  that  they  should  walk  after  din¬ 
ner  to  the  rooms. 

”  It  is  so  pleasant  to  walk  with  an  agree¬ 
able  companion!  Not  all  the  carriages  in 
the  world  can  be  half  so  delightful,  in  my 
opinicn !”  exclaimed  Maria,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed ;  and  as  every  body 
seemed  to  agree  with  her,  the  walking  was 
decided  on,  though  Mrs.  Roberts  certainly 
did  think  it  was  rather  a  pity  not  to  drive 
up  in  g(K)d  style  to  the  portico,  when  it 
was  sure  to  be  so  very  full.  Walk,  how¬ 
ever,  they  did,  four  very  well  pleased  pairs 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  the  carefully 
decorated,  slight  young  figure  of  the  well- 
favored,  but  Irowning  Edward,  sauntered 
onward  alone.  But  his  solitude  and  his 
sulkiness  did  not,  as  I  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  endure  long.  The  party  reached 
the  portico,  where  the  Miss  Robertses  had 
the  delight  of  perceiving  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  which  left  no  room  for  doubt, 
that  a  multitude  of  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them  and  their  distinguished  friends ;  wliile 
the  heart  of  their  brother  was  once  more 
awakened  to  pleasure,  as  animated  as  their 
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own,  by  seeing  tlje  very  weli-dressed  little  j  chairs,  and  the  little  round  marble-table 
figure  of  the  yiquante  Madame  de  Marque- 1  that  stood  beside  them.  Madame  de  Mar- 
mont  gracefully  reclining  on  a  chair,  with  ,  quemont  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a 
her  tolerably  pretty  feet  sustained  by  the  bar  j  very  sweet,  shy,  melancholy  smile,  but  be¬ 
ef  another,  and  her  parasol  in  possession  of  fore  venturing  to  speak,  she  breathed  a 
a  third.  Her  wigged  and  whiskered  hus-  gentle  sigh. 

band,  who,  as  an  experienced  eye  might  “  Why  should  you  sigh,  madame,  at  what 
easily  perceive,  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  makes  me  so  supremely  happy?”  exclaimed 
as  distinct  from  what  we  mean  hy  fast  men^ ;  Edward,  with  great  animation.  She  smiled 
as  a  hawk  from  a  pigeon,  stood  beside  her  j  again,  and  for  toute  reponse  removed  her 
with  great  politene.ss,  but  looking,  never- j  parasol  from  the  chair  it  occupied.  Ed- 
theless,  as  if  he  were  rather  anxiously  wait-  ward  obeyed  the  command  thus  bewitch¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  take  wing.  Ed-  ingly  conveyed,  and  a  little  altering  the  po- 
ward  was  at  her  other  side  in  a  moment.  sition  of  the  chair,  so  as  to  bring  himself 
“  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Roberts — ”  Ed-  |  pretty  nearly  face  to  face  with  his  enchant- 
ward  had  told  her  his  name,  and  she  had  |  ing  companion,  he  hent  forward,  and  mur- 
not  forgotten  it — “  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  I  mured  with  a  vast  deal  of  feeling,  a  repeti- 
Roberts,”  she  said,  “  to  present  you  to  I  tion  of  the  question,  “  Why  should  you 
man  marij  le  comte  de  Marquemont.  Mon  |  sigh  ?” 

ami,  permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted  j  “  Alas !  cher  amif  she  replied,  “  the 
with  my  amiable  young  English  acquaint-  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  strange  mystery  ! 
ance,  Monsieur  Roberts.”  Most  surely  I  do  not  sigh  for  the  absence 

“  Fitzherbert  Roberts,”  said  Edward,  of  my  husband,  who,  from  the  very  hour  at 
smiling,  and  bowing  with  a  vast  deal  of  which,  as  a  mere  child,  I  took  his  name, 
Parisian  grace.  has  been  an  object  of  the  most  unmitigated 

“  Enchante^  Monsieur  !”  replied  the  aversion  to  me.  Ah,  no  !  It  is  not  for  his 
comte.  “  The  Fitzherbert  is  a  known  absence  that  1  sigh,  Fitzherbert !” 
name — to  nous  autres — persons  of  condi-  “  Oh,  wherefore,  then  ?”  returned  the 
tion — Sir  Fitzherbert  sounds  like  the  name  young  gentleman,  causing  his  chair  to  take 
of  a  brother !”  an  angle  of  ninety-five  degrees  in  advance 

The  young  Edward  smiled,  blushed,  and  towards  her,  and  thereby  bringing  his  face 
bowed,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  very  particularly  near  to  hers, 
and  declared  himself  “  bien  ferCy  et  bien  **  Ah!  de  grace  she  exclaimed,  turn- 
touchef  at  hearing  such  a  phrase  from  ing  her  head  slightly  on  one  side.  “  I 
such  lips.  trust  wholly  to  your  discretion.  Let  me  find 

“  Ah  ga  !”  exclaimed  the  comte  in  reply,  you  worthy  of  it !” 

“  rien  de  plus  apropos  than  my  making  “  Angel !”  he  replied,  in  a  very  soft 

your  acquaintance  at  this  moment.  Ma-  whisper,  and  looking  at  her  with  an  air  of 
dame,  tliough  you  would  never  guess  it,  is  admiration,  which  proved  that  he  uttered 
your  countrywoman  ;  but  being  of  haute  the  epithet  in  all  sincerity.  She  returned 
naissancey  it  was  thought  desirable  to  bring  the  look,  and  then  both  remained  silent  for 
her  up  in  France,  where  she  has,  in  effect,  a  few  seconds,  during  which  the  memory 
acquired  that  last  grace  to  which  such  a  of  Edward  ran  back  to  Paris,  and  to  Ma- 
person  as  yourself.  Sir  Fitzherbert,  cannot  dame  de  Soissonac,  and  the  superiority  of 
be  insensible.  But  together  with  this  Pa-  his  present  idol  struck  him  forcibly.  “Ah  !” 
risian  charm,  ma  bonne  petite  mignonne  de  thought  he,  recalling  the  slight  sketch 
femme  retains  all  the  charming  reserve  of  which  his  new  friend.  Monsieur  le  Comte 
your  island,  and  when,  as  at  the  present  de  Marquemont,  had  given  of  the  birth  and 
moment,  1  am  under  dtsolante  necessite  education  of  his  fascinating  wife,  “  ah  !  the 
of  leaving  her,  it  is  only  to  the  care  of  a  real  fact  is,  that  a  woman  made  by  heaven 
compatriot  that  1  could  venture  to  confide  exactly  to  suit  me,  must  be  born  in  Eng- 
her.  She  is  too  reserved  ! — certainly  too  land,  but  bred  in  France.” 
reserved.  It  is  often  a  pain  to  me  !  She  Scarcely  had  this  short  soliloquy  passed 

will  make  no  acquaintance !  Ah  !  she  is  across  “  his  hurried  thought,”  than  the  si- 

80  English  at  heart !  But  with  you.  Sir  lence  was  broken  by  Madame  de  Marque- 
Fitzherbert,  I  have  no  scruple — your  name  inont,  who  playfully  extending  her  parasol 
is  enough  !”  And  with  these  words  he  to  rouse  him  from  his  fit  of  abstraction,  by 
bowed  himself  off,  leaving  our  happy  juve-  touching  his  arm,  said,  Cher  ami!  this 
nile  in  possession  of  the  lady,  the  three  will  never  do!  For  mercy’s  sake,  order 
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something,  or  we  shall  have  every  eye  upon 
,us,  waiters  included,  who  will  be  sure  to 
tell  us  in  a  minute  or  two,  that  this  dear 
little  table  is  wanted— and  then  we  shall 
have  no  longer  an  excuse  for  continuing  to 
sit  in  this  enchanting  spot — comprenez  vouSy 
mon  ami  ?” 

What  shall  1  order?”  exclaimed  Ed¬ 
ward,  starting  as  if  just  awakened  from 
sleep.  “  Only  tell  me  what  you  wish,  and 
it  shall  be  here  in  a  moment.” 

“  Nay — I  know  not — cela  mUst  egal — 
coffee  and  ice,  I  think — cafe  noir,  avec  pe¬ 
tit  verre  first,  you  know — and  then  glace  d 
la  vanille” 

Edward  struck  upon  the  marble  table 
with  a  little  key  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket  for  the  purpose ;  making  assurance 
doubly  sure,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  sun¬ 
dry  broad  silver  pieces  in  the  said  pocket, 
a  bit  of  good  fortune  which  he  owed,  as 
usual,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  who 
had  listened  to  his  declaration  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  a  decent  pair  of  boots 
in  the  world,  and  had  provided  him  that 
morning  with  the  sum  which  he  had  told 
her  was  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  this 
highly  necessary  commodity.  Great,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  his  comfort  and  satisfaction  as 
his  fingers  noiselessly  but  firmly  grasped 
the  assurance  that  he  had  the  power  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  charming 
countess,  without  endangering  the  Fitzher- 
bert  fraternity  which  had  been  established 
between  them  by  having  to  tell  the  waiter 
in  her  hearing  that  he  w’ould  call  again. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  pretty  grace¬ 
ful  playfulness  with  which  this  charming 
woman  permitted  herself  first  to  imbibe  the 
contents  of  the  petit  rerre,  through  the  in¬ 
nocent  medium  of  her  cup  of  coffee,  and 
then  to  take  two  ices,  which  she  confessed 
was  rather  more  than  she  liked  so  immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner,  though  later  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  she  often  took  two  or  three,  because 
they  so  particularly  agreed  with  her,  but 
rnnrshe  did  it  only  because  it  afforded  such 
a  perfect  excuse  for  sitting  still,  and  talk- 
ing. 

And  now,  by  gentle  degrees,  the  twilight 
was  fast  sinking  into  darkness  ;  and  then, 
by  degrees  less  gentle,  the  windows  of  the 
great  saloon  assumed  a  brilliance  that,  to 
many  eyes,  much  more  than  rivalled  that  of 
the  departed  sun. 

“  What  a  delicious  scene !  is  it  not?”  said 
Madame  de  Marquemont,  suddenly  rising, 
and  passing  her  arm  under  that  of  Edward, 
who  of  course  rose  also. 
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“  Delicious  indeed !”  he  replied,  tender¬ 
ly  pressing  the  arm  which  had  been  so 
frankly  intrusted  to  him.  ”  Shall  we  not 
wander  away  a  little  under  those  trees?” 
he  added,  ”  nobody  will  notice  us  !  See  ! 
how  many  are  doing  the  same  thing.” 

“  Oh  !  heavens,  no !”  replied  the  lady, 
”  you  know  not  what  you  propose !  No,  my 
friend,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  enjoy 
each  other’s  conversation  here  is  by  a|>- 
pearing  to  seek  the  public  eye,  instead  of 
shunning  it.  The  time  may  come,  per¬ 
haps.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  day  or 
other  the  friendship  with  which  Heaven 
seems  to  have  inspired  our  hearts,  may  be 
permitted  to  gild  some  of  the  hours  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  s  ditude  which  I  am  doomed  to 
pass  in  my  own  apartments.  But  for  this 
we  must  watch  long  perhaps !  though  I 
trust  it  may  not  always  be  in  vain.  But 
now,  dear  friend,  let  us  enter  the  salle  de 
jeu  ;  every  body  there  will  be  too  much  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  own  concerns  to  take  any 
notice  of  us ; — aliens  .'”  and  so  saying,  she 
drew  him  towards  the  entrance. 

Edward  felt  that  he  had  indeed  made 
acquaintance  with  an  ongel,  and  that  to  op¬ 
pose  her  gentle  and  benignant  wishes  in 
any  way  would  be  destroying  a  brighter 
perspective  of  future  happiness  and  future 
fashion  than  had  ever  yet  opened  before 
him.  In  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  tender 
and  impassioned  feelings  he  remembered 
that  his  sweet  companion  was  a  countess, 
and  he  swore  in  his  secret  heart  that  no¬ 
thing  should  interfere  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  invaluable  friendship  with  which  she 
was  so  evidently  disposedjto  honor  him. 
True  it  was,  as  he  knew,  alas  !  only  too 
well,  that  from  some  unaccountable  diffi¬ 
culty  about  getting  ready  money,  which 
must  of  course  arise  from  some  abominably 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
it  was  considerably  more  than  likely  that 
he  should  find  himself  embarrassed  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  most  flattering  friend¬ 
ship,  by  the  want  of  what  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  any  young  men  of  fashion 
could  do  without.  Money  he  must  have, 
and  money  he  would  have,  or,  instead  of 
persevering  in  his  good  resolutions,  and 
consenting  to  marry  the  detestable  Bertha, 
he  would  make  both  father  and  mother  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  was  his  immutable  resolu¬ 
tion  to  shoot  himself  before  their  eyes. 
These  were  great  thoughts,  and  might  have 
taken  a  good  while  to  ripen  in  an  ordinary 
mind,  but  in  that  of  Edward  Roberts  they 
had  reached  maturity  within  the  shod 
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space  of  time  which  intervened  between 
his  quitting  his  cliair  beside  the  little  mar¬ 
ble  table,  and  entering  the  brilliant  salo<m 
ill  the  middle  of  which  vvaS’  placed  a  migh¬ 
tier  table,  around  which  at  least  a  score  of 
persons  were  already  seated,  whose  hearts 
and  souls  were  every  instant  becoming 
more  tumultuously  agitated  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  rouge  et  nuir. 

“  W\ ^ par  example  r*  exclaimed  the  count¬ 
ess,  “  you  and  I  have  engaged,  you  know,  to 
try  our  luck  together  at  the  table;  now  let  me 
see  how  habile  you  are  in  obtaining  two  good 
seats  for  us.  I  will  be  close  to  you,  ami. 
Get  the  chairs,  and  they  shall  not  be  lost  by 
any  awkwardness  of  mine  ]je  m' y  connais” 

Trembling  to  his  fingers’  ends  under  the 
influence  of  a  variety  of  emotions,  yet  most 
prodigiously  delighted  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  obedient  young  man  exerted  himself  as 
strenuously  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his 
success,  to  find  space  at  the  table  for  the 
two  chairs  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and 
was  rewarded  by  success,  by  the  aid  of  a 
trifling  look  or  word  of  interference  from 
the  croupier,  who  probably  saw  something 
in  the  unmitigated  eagerness  of  the  young 
man’s  glance,  which  indicated  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  he  desired  to  see  in  the  guests 
that  surrounded  his  master’s  table.  The 
countess  kept  her  promise,  and  was  ready 
to  drop,  without  embarrassment  of  any 
kind,  into  the  seat  thus  ably  prepared  for 
her. 

**Ehhien!  IIow  shall  we  start?”  said 
she.  “  You  shall  choose  the  color  first. 
Let  ns  begin  tout  doucement.  Put  down 
five  francs  for  each  of  us  on  whichever  co¬ 
lor  you  prefer.” 

Edward,  who  was  exerting  all  his  powers 
of  mind  to  their  very  utmost  extent,  in  order 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  totally  over¬ 
powered  by  all  the  various  agitations  which 
assailed  him,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pock¬ 
et  and  drew  thence  the  two  pieces,  which 
he  pushed  forward  as  boldly  as  he  could, 
upon  the  point  nearest  to  him  on  which  he 
perceived  that  money  had  been  placed  by 
others.  It  was  done  with  a  faltering  hand, 
however,  and  the  lady,  who  had  already 
provided  herself  with  a  rateau,  gave  the 
coins  a  little  push  farther,  saying,  as  she 
looked  into  the  face  of  her  companion  with 
a  bewitching  smile,  ”  Soyez  conjianty  mon 
ami” 

Edward  attempted  to  return  the  smile, 
but  did  not  succeed,  for  at  that  moment  he 
was  deep  in  meditation  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  and  what  he  should  say,  if  he 
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should  in  a  few  minutes  find  himself  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  depositing  the  stake  his 
lovely  friend  might  call  for.  He  had  still 
four  five-franc  pieces  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
was  all  ! 

”  Gagne!”  exclaimed  Madame  de  Mar- 
quemont,  raking  out  with  a  pretty  languid 
movement,  intended  to  display  her  total  in- 
difTerence  to  the  result,  the  four  pieces 
which  belonged  to  the  partnership.  The 
heart  of  Edward  seemed  to  leap  into  his 
throat.  Here  was  his  stake  doubled,  and 
the  horrible  exposure  upon  which  he  had 
been  meditating  postponed  for — perhaps 
forever!  With  eyes  sparkling  with  love 
i  and  joy  the  happy  youth  snatched  up  two  of 
the  pieces,  and  dropped  them  into  his  pock¬ 
et,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  pushed 
the  remaining  two  towards  the  lady,  saying, 
”  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  choose.” 

‘‘  Mais  non,  mon  ami,  non.  You  must 
push  your  success.  But  where  are  the 
other  pieces?  3fon  ami!  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  You  must  double  the  stake 
this  time  at  the  very  least.  Ah!  I  see  you 
are  a  novice;  but  you  shall  be  my  pupil, 
and  you  will  soon  understand  the  thing 
better.” 

Edward  felt  rather  sick.  He  had  thought 
himself  safe  for  such  a  long  time !  And 
now  he  might  be  plunged  into  all  the  misery 
he  so  deeply  dreaded  within  the  space  of  a 
moment.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  once  more  struggling  to  render  his 
hand  respectably  steady,  he  pushed  four 
pieces  to  precisely  the  same  spot  on  which 
he  had  deposited  his  first  venture. 

”  The  little  roup  de  rateau  from  me 
must  be  added,  I  see,”  said  Madame  de 
Marquemont,  ‘‘  or  the  charm  w'ill  not  be 
complete,  I  suppose.” 

At  that  moment  Edward  could  not  speak. 
He  had  the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  it,  for 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  articulate  a  sylla¬ 
ble;  but  in  the  next,  the  enchanting  voice 
of  his  fair  friend  murmured  in  his  ear, 
”  Enchore,  cher  Eitzherbert.  Que  tu  sais 
bien  choisir!” 

Tco  much  agitated  to  appreciate  the  fasci¬ 
nating  familiarity  of  the  pronoun  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  or  even  to  see  the  tender 
smile  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  Ed¬ 
ward  only  replied  by  exclaiming,  “God 
bless  my  soul !  how  very  lucky !” 

If  the  charming  Madame  de  Marque- 
mont’s  mental  soliloquy  at  this  moment 
consisted  of  the  exclamation,  “  What  an 
idiot!”  it  mattered  little,  for  not  only  did 
.the  happy  Edward  hear  it  not,  but  his 
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spirits  were  in  such  a  state  of  exaltation 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  cared  for  it  if  he 
had.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  in¬ 
teresting  heir  of  the  Roberts  family  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  sometimes  vary¬ 
ing,  but,  on  the  whole,  most  happy  evening. 
Now’  and  then  a  few  pieces  were  lost,  but 
when  they  left  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  to  the  lodgings  of  the  lady,  where 
Edward  was  invited  to  sup  on  “  lettuce  and 
a  glass  of  Rhine  wine,”  the  joint  stock 
amounted  to  thirty  pieces,  which  Madame 
de  Marquemont  divided  between  them  in  the 
prettiest  and  most  playful  manner  imagina¬ 
ble.  And  who  in  Edward’s  predicament 
could  have  been  so  churlish  as  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  she  forgot  to  reimburse  him  for  her 
share  of  the  original  stake? 
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From  the  London  Qunrteily  Review. 

77tc  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  or,  Romance 
and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel.  liy 
Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  London.  2 
vols.  12mo.  1845. 

When  the  Persian  ambassador  in  London 
saw  Storr  and  Mortimer’s  shop,  encum¬ 
bered  with  its  piles  of  jewelry,  and  gold 
and  silver,  he  declared  at  once  and  deci¬ 
sively  that  the  King  of  England  was  a  mere 
nominal  sovereign — a  phantom — an  empty 
pageant ;  for,  said  he,  ‘  if  your  Shah  had  in 
him  a  vestige  of  royal  power,  would  he  not 
naturally  seize  the  immense  treasures  so 
coolly  displayed  before  him  in  open  day  by 
these  two  insolent  merchants?’  And  now 
it  would  seem  that  if  England,  on  the  death 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  should  be  so  inert,  or  so 
squeamish,  as  not  to  seize  and  occupy  the 
famous  land  of  Egypt,  her  virtuous  absti-i 
nence  will  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Warburton 
very  much  in  the  same  ligiit  as  that  in 
which  the  Persian  ambassador  regarded 
King  George  for  sparing  the  silversmiths* 
shop.  We  shall  presently  endeavor  to¬ 
wards  showing  that  our  national  honesty, 
in  leaving  the  possession  of  Egypt  to  its 
misbelieving  owners,  may  possibly  be  jus¬ 
tified  even  upon  the  bumble  and  popular 
ground  of  expediency :  but  first  we  must 
speak  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  book.  It  is  an 
acconnt  of  a  tour  in  the  Levant,  including 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
and  Greece.  The  author  frankly  calls  his 


work  the  ‘  Romance  and  Realities  of  East¬ 
ern  Travel  ;’  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Ro¬ 
mance  is  so  well  imagined,  and  the  Reali¬ 
ty  so  well  told,  that  we  can  hardly  affect  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
book  is  vastly  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  narratives,  and  is  indeed  remarkable  fur 
the  coloring  power,  and  the  play  of  fancy 
with  which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened. 
The  writing  is  of  a  kind  that  indicates 
abilities  likely  to  command  sijfxess  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literntuit.  Almost 
every  page  teems  with  good  feeling  and  al¬ 
though  that ‘catholic-heartedness’  for  which 
the  author  takes  credit,  permits  him  to 
view  Mahometan  doctrines  and  usages  with 
a  little  too  much  of  indifferentism,  yet,  ar¬ 
riving  in  Palestine,  he  willingly  becomes 
the  good  pilgrim,  and  at  once  gives  in  his 
adherence  to  the  ‘  religion  of  the  place’ 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pious,  though  much 
hurried,  Christian.  The  book,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative, 
comprises  much  useful  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation,  derived  from  the  labors  of  others, 
and  collated  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse 
of  pedantic.  Amongst  these  materials, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  graver 
and  more  learned  portion  of  them,  is  a 
clever  and  charmingly  madcap  letter  from 
Mr.  Walpole:  it  is  just  what  a  midshij)- 
man’s  writing  should  be. 

Mr.  Warburton’s  views  upon  various  sub¬ 
jects  are  thrown  out  somewhat  lightly  ;  but 
in  these  portions  of  his  book  we  do  not 
read  him  as  if  he  were  solemnly  conducting 
a  discussion  with  a  view  of  persuading  his 
readers :  it  strikes  us  rather  that  he  uses  the 
seeming  argument  as  a  mere  vehicle  for 
lively  and  sparkling  composition.  Amongst 
the  views  thus  hazarded,  is  the  one  to 
which  we  have  referred  respecting  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Egypt : — 

‘  Is  the  Porte,’  asks  our  author,  ‘once  more 
to  extend  its  hateliil  authority  over  this  un¬ 
happy  country,  with  ail  the  withering  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  never  ceases  to  exercise? 
Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province 
which  became  a  kingdom  through  their  imbe¬ 
cility,  in  order  that  they  may  interrupt  our 
commerce  here,  ns  they  have  been  allowed 
to  arrest  the  building  ol  our  church  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem? 

‘  Heaven  forbid !  When  the  old  man  who 
has  bravely  won  this  fertile  province  ceases  to 
exist,  let  his  selflsh  power  perish  with  him. 
Let  England  not  prostitute  her  influence  to 
restore  emancimted  Egypt  to  the  imbecile 
tyranny  of  the  Porte ;  but  endeavor  to  infuse 
into  the  country  of  her  adoption  the  principles, 
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together  with  the  privileges,  of  freedom.  Let 
her  lay  aside  all  double-dealing  and  mock- 
modesty — as  disreputable  in  the  case  of  na¬ 
tions  as  of  individuals — and  boldly  assert  her 
“  right  of  way”  through  Egypt  to  India,  while 
she  leaves  unquestioned  that  of  France  through 
Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

‘  English  capital  and  industry  would  make 
Egy{)t  a  garden;  English  rule  would  make 
the  fellah  a  free  man ;  English  principles 
would  teach  him  honesty  and  truth:  and  as 
to  the  comparative  advantage  of  Turkish  or 
English  politics,  let  the  world  be  the  judge 
between  Asif  Alinor  and  North  America,  be¬ 
tween  the  'iiriuences  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.’- — vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  will  not  seriously  inveigh  against  a 
suggestion  put  forward  as  a  mere  piece  of 
chat  in  the  course  of  a  traveller’s  narra¬ 
tive,  but,  thinking  that  the  indulgence  of 
national  covetousness  at  the  expense  of 
friendly  states  is  of  itself  an  evil  though 
never  actually  fulfilled,  we  would  willingly 
chill  this  ardor  for  the  spoliation  of  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  prince ;  and  in  order  to  inculcate 
moderation  and  good  faith  towards  the 
Sultan,  we  know  no  better  lesson  than  that 
which  is  to  be  taught  by  inviting  a  glance 
at  the  modern  history,  and  the  actual  re¬ 
sults,  of  French  ambition  in  the  Levant. 
Of  course,  this  partial  example  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  misfortunes  that  have  frustrated 
the  attempts  of  a  particular  nation  will  not 
of  itself  be  conclusive  against  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  policy  by  other  states.  It  will 
be  auxiliary  only,  and  not  all-sufficient. 

The  old  policy  of  Versailles,  in  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  was  conserva¬ 
tive  in  its  character,  and  so  generally  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  views  of  England,  that 
events  occurring  on  the  further  shores  of! 
the  Mediterranean  rarely  furnished  the  two  ! 
great  rival  kingdoms  of  the  West  with 
elements  of  discord.  But  all  was  suddenly 
changed  when  Buonaparte  invaded  Egypt, 
and  coined  a  new  phrase :  the  invasion 
failed — but  the  phrase  still  exerts  its  terri¬ 
ble  energy ;  and  as  long  as  the  relative 
strength  of  the  great  European  powers 
shall  remain  divided  in  its  present  propor¬ 
tions,  so  long  our  navy  estimates  in  every 
year  to  come  will  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
bulk  to  the  discovery  of  the  ‘  French  Lake.’ 
It  is  to  the  eastern  shores  of  this  famous 
water,  and  to  their  relations  with  France, 
that  we  now  are  turning  our  eyes.  We 
will  not  look  back  to  those  remote  and 
simple  ages  when  the  ‘Lake’  was  distin- 
tinguished  by  the  barbarous  appellation  of 
the  ‘  Mediterranean,’  but  will  begin  with  the 
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spring,  ‘  year  six’  of  ‘  the  one  and  indivisible 
Republic,’ — a  time  superstitiously  describ¬ 
ed  in  our  almanacs  as  ‘  1798.’ 

By  the  intermittent  warfare  from  time  to 
time  recurring  on  the  Hungarian  frontier 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  though  harassed,  and  now  and  then 
thrust  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Balcan,  had 
not  been  made  to  feel  the  utmost  prowess 
of  even  that  half-foppish,  half-warlike  age 
which  ended  with  the  Brunswick  Proclama¬ 
tion — still  less  of  the  mightier  Europe  that 
stood  up  braced  and  armed  for  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  ori¬ 
ginally  small,  but  daring,  minority  of  men 
who  resolved  to  create  a  republic  for  France, 
and  maintain  it  against  all  foes  at  home  or 
abroad,  thought  themselves  constrained  by 
the  fierce  necessity  of  self-defence  to  throw 
away  all  the  old  fetters  that  interfered  with 
the  full  development  of  their  energies.  War 
had  hitherto  been  a  pastime,  just  dangerous 
enough  to  furnish  excitement,  but  rarely 
menacing  the  actual  existence  of  great 
states.  Princes  moving  their  armies  had 
found  themselves  perpetually  embarrassed 
by  the  supposed  necessity  of  collecting 
great  stores,  and  establishing  magazines 
and  hospitals  on  the  line  of  march,  for  the 
sustenance  and  care  of  their  soldiery  ;  these 
troublesome  and  expensive  duties  were  at 
once  repudiated  by  revolutionary  France  ; 
she  furnished  enthusiasm,  heroes,  and  bayo¬ 
nets — all  else  was  to  come  from  her  neigh¬ 
bors — from  her  foes,  if  possible  ;  if  not  from 
neutrals  and  friends. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  impetu¬ 
ous  forces  thus  called  into  action,  a  com¬ 
mander  was  wanting  who  could  direct  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  the  national  enthusiasm. 
Frenchmen  were  too  essentially  a  portion 
of  the  torrent  to  have  the  power  of  guiding 
it.  France  wanted  a  chief  who  could  stand 
aloof  from  her  in  feeling,  and  yet  give  the 
nation  full  swing.  Buonaparte  had  shown 
that  he  was  the  man.  Associated  with 
Robespierre’s  party,  and  even  venturing  a 
pamphlet  in  its  support,  he  had  never  shar¬ 
ed  its  fanaticism.  At  a  subsequent  period 
indeed  he  had  so  far  lent  himself  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  do  it  the  favor  of  mowing 
down  the  insurgent  Parisians  with  great 
completeness  and  skill ;  but  his  powerful 
intellect,  and  his  inbred  contempt  of  the 
French  race,  had  saved  him  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  obstinate  paitizan  of  any  faction. 
Intrusted  at  length  with  the  command  of 
an  immense  gang,  without  jackets  or  shoes, 
but  ready  to  fight  for  both,  he  had  been 
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able  to  make  it  into  an  army ;  and  soon 
the  briskness  with  which  he  discomhted  the 
periwigged  lieutenants  of  the  Aulic  Coun¬ 
cil,  no  less  than  his  unflinching  firmness 
in  plundering  neutrals  and  allies,  had  rais¬ 
ed  his  reputation  to  an  intolerable  height, 
— to  a  height  so  great  that  the  overshtidow- 
ed  Directory  was  glad  enough  to  catch  at 
any  feasible  plan  for  ridding  itself  of  a  too 
powerful  servant.  France  at  this  time  was 
at  peace  with  continental  Europe.  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  enemy  of  the  young  republic, 
and  some  persons  conceived  therefore  that 
England  should  he  the  country  to  be  at¬ 
tacked;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  aban¬ 
doned,  as  utterly  wanting  in  originality, 
besides  being  dreadfully  dangerous. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  youthful  con¬ 
queror  of  Italy,  fired  by  a  history  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  had  been  poring  over  his 
maps,  and  had  formed  what  the  French 
gravely  call  ‘  some  gigantic  ideas.’  The 
Americans  say  of  a  piece  of  news  that  it  is 
•‘important  if  true;’  in  alike  spirit  we 
English  habitually  comment  upon  these 
schemes  for  wide  conquest,  and  are  ready 
to  call  them  ‘  gigantic,’  if  only  we  can  see 
that  they  are  practicable.  But  in  France 
this  condition  of  possibility  is  less  rigorously 
insisted  upon  ;  and  when  Buonaparte  fell  to 
dreaming,  there  was  no  one  at  hand  both 
able  and  willing  to  wake  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  in  these  visions  that  his  strength  was 
cramped  by  the  narrow  bounds  of  Europe, 
lie  would  be  an  Oriental  conqueror ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  went  to  the  Directory,  and 
asked  if  he  might  give  ‘  a  sure  blow’  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  attacking  Asia  and  Africa?  Yes, 
he  might.  The  further  he  went  the  better 
the  Directory  would  be  pleased ;  and 
whether  he  formed  a  junction  with  Tippoo 
Sahib  or  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  they 
did  not  much  care.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
•  ally  had  carte  blanche  to  attack  almost  any 
defenceless  state.  Might  he  invade  the 
Ottoman  empire  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
Certainly ;  for  the  friendly  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  Porte  and  the  French 
government  rendered  it  likely  that  the  at¬ 
tack  would  be  wholly  unexpected,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  the  more  sure  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Might  he  en  passant,  take  Malta  ? 
The  Directory  faintly  objected,  that  Malta 
had  not  only  done  no  wrong,  but  had  shown 
peculiar  favor  to  the  French,  by  succoring 
their  cruisers  and  merchantmen,  and  giving 
them  opportunities  for  refitting  ;  the  scru¬ 
ple  was  soon  overruled. 

From  the  first  conception  of  the  Egyptian 
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expedition  up  to  the  time  of  his  failure  be¬ 
fore  Acre,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have  wa¬ 
vered  between  two  very  distinct  plans  :  one 
was  to  use  the  Eastern  enterprise  as  a  mere 
coup  d’eclat  for  the  augmentation  of  his 
personal  fame,  and  to  return  to  France  af¬ 
ter  a  few  months  with  the  view  of  pushing 
his  fortunes  in  Europe ;  the  other  plan  to 
which  he  looked  was  that  of  allowing  him¬ 
self  six  years  to  become  an  Alexander  the 
Great  d  la  Frangais.  The  concentrated 
selfishness  of  his  views,  and  the  ludicrously 
French  contrivances  by  which  he  proposed 
to  compass  his  ends,  are  well  characterized 
by  his  own  words.  When  asked  how  long 
he  should  remain  in  Egypt,  his  answer  was 
— *  Either  a  few  months,  or  six  years  :  all 
depends  on  events.  I  shall  colonize  the 
country,  and  import  thither  artistes,  work¬ 
men  of  all  sorts,  women,  comedians,  dLC. 

I  am  only  now  twenty-nine  ;  I  shall  then  be 
thirty-five;  that  is  no  great  age;  if  all  suc¬ 
ceeds,  six  years  will  enable  me  to  reach  In¬ 
dia.’  It  seems,  we  think,  clear  that  before 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  w'ere 
complete,  the  strong  sense  of  the  possible 
Alexander  had  begun  to  disperse  his  illu¬ 
sory  hopes  of  becoming  an  Oriental  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  only  a  short  time  before  the 
day  of  departure  arrived  he  made  another 
(his second)  bold  push  for  a  seat  in  the  Di¬ 
rectory.  The  intrigue,  however,  failed  ; 
and  with  a  somewhat  ill  grace,  ‘  Buonaparte, 
member  of  the  Institute’  was  fain  to  set 
sail  for  the  East  with  a  well  manned  fleet, 
and  a  cloud  of  transports,  carrying  on  board 
some  B6,000  of  infiintry  and  unmounted 
cavalry,  besides  cooks,  actors,  dressmakers, 
and  a  small  brigade  of  brother-savans. 

Malta  was  seized.  In  due  time  the  fleet 
reached  the  shores  of  Egypt ;  a  disembark¬ 
ation  was  effected  without  opposition,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  French  troops  were  con¬ 
ciliating  the  natives  by  killing  their  wives 
in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  The  slaugh¬ 
ter  was  stopped  at  last  by  the  interference 
of  an  Osmanlee  (probably  a  bachelor),  who 
negotiated  a  convention  for  putting  the 
French  in  quiet  occupation  of  the  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  now  crossed 
the  intervening  tract  of  sand  by  a  painful 
march,  reached  the  Nile,  and  ascended  its 
left  bank  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Ghizeh  Pyramids.  Here  Mourad  had  has¬ 
tily  collected  his  resources.  He  had  drag¬ 
ged  to  the  ground  some  artillery,  but  with¬ 
out  carriages;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  guns,  thus  ‘  sit¬ 
ting  in  permanence,’  nothing  more  was  ne- 
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cessary  than  to  keep  a  little  out  of  their 
range :  the  Bey  had  also  a  vast  rabble  of 
thoroughly  useless  pedestrians :  the  only 
real  force  which  he  possessed  was  a  mass 
of  some  9000  well  mounted  Mamelukes — 
men  with  no  pretension  to  the  qualities  of 
regular  cavalry,  but  agile  and  bold  in  their 
stirrups.  With  these  he  bore  down  on  his 
foe.  The  French  infantry,  however,  form¬ 
ed  in  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  an¬ 
gles,  and  the  savans  in  the  centre,  were  not 
to  be  broken  and  crushed  by  a  throng  of 
irregular  horse  :  on  the  contrary,  they  mow¬ 
ed  down  the  Mamelukes  like  grass,  and  the 
whole  remaining  crowd  of  Egyptians  was 
easily  dissipated.  Buonaparte  adroitly  called 
this  affair  ‘  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  crossed 
the  Nile,  established  himself  at  Cairo,  and 
wrote  to  Tippoo  Sahib  (then  nearly  suc¬ 
cumbing  under  the  Wellesleys)  to  say  he 
was  coming  to  help  him  with  a  countless 
host  of  warriors. 

A  people  continually  subjected  to  oppres¬ 
sion  will  generally  accept  a  change  of  ty¬ 
rants  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
first  instance.  It  appears  certain  that  until 
the  yoke  of  the  invader  began  to  be  felt,  the 
French  were  not  unwelcome  in  Egypt. 
Their  rapacity,  however,  so<m  forced  the 
Egyptians  to  sigh  for  even  a  Mameluke 
government.  All  the  old  machinery  of  ex¬ 
tortion  employed  by  the  Beys  was  seized 
and  adopted  by  Buonaparte,  and  was  work¬ 
ed  with  a  severity  more  sure  and  methodi¬ 
cal  than  that  which  characterizes  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  an  Eastern  oppressor.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  vexed,  and  ground  down.  In  that 
there  was  nothing  new  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
them  hard  to  lie  under  the  heels  of  those 
odd-looking  and  seemingly  frivolous  infidels, 
instead  of  the  stalely  and  high-mettled  ty¬ 
rants  to  whom  they  had  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed. 

The  success  of  an  Eastern  conqueror 
must  depend  upon  his  power  of  influencing 
opinion  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  actual 
military  operation.  The  tracts  over  which 
he  must  carry  his  dominion  are  so  vast  in 
proportion  to  the  space  physically  clutched 
by  an  army,  that  unless  its  commander  can 
make  great  conquests  by  the  mere  weight  of 
his  character,  he  can  make  no  conquest  at 
all.  Buonaparte  felt  this ;  and  he  tried  ve¬ 
ry  hard  to  gain  a  hold  upon  the  Oriental 
mind.  He  failed ;  partly  no  douht  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  naval  and  military  reverses  which 
his  forces  sustained,  but  partly,  too,  from  a 
want  of  the  requisite  high-mindedness,  and 
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from  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  Eastern 
character. 

First  and  chief  amongst  the  reverses  to 
which  we  allude  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir:  the 
force  with  which  this  event  operated 
against  the  fortunes  of  the  invader,  both  by 
cutting  off  his  resources  and  destroying  the 
idea  of  his  complete  ascendency,  istoD  obvi¬ 
ous  to  require  illustration.  But  the  event 
itself  is  told  by  Mr.  Warburton  with  so 
much  life  and  spirit,  that  we  pause  to  ex¬ 
tract  his  description  :  • 

‘  Having  landed  Buonaparte  and  his  army, 
Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form  ofa  crescent, 
close  along  the  shore.  His  vastly  superior 
force  and  the  strength  of  his  position  ( protected 
towards  the  northward  by  dangerous  shoals, 
and  towards  the  westward  by  the  castle  and 
batteries)  made  him  consider  that  position  im¬ 
pregnable.  He  wrote,  on  the  strenirth  of  this 
conviction,  to  Paris,  to  say  that  Nelson  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  him.  Was  he  undeceived 
when  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  making  signal 
that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  a  cheer  of  anlici- 
pateil  triumph  hurst  from  every  ship  in  the 
I3ritish  fleet — that  fleet  which  had  swept  the 
seas  with  bursting  sails  for  six  long  w'eeks  in 
search  of  its  formidable  foe,  and  now  pressed  to 
the  battle  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich 
and  easy  prize  awaited  them? 

‘  Nelson  had  long  been  sailing  in  battle-or¬ 
der,  and  he  now  only  lay  to  in  the  oiling  till 
the  rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The 
soundings  of  that  dangerous  Bay  were  un¬ 
known  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  where  there 
w’as  room  for  a  Frenchman  to  lie  at  anchor* 
fto  swing],  ‘  there  must  be  room  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  to  lie  along  side’  [on  either  side]  ‘of 
him,  and  the  closer  the  belter.  As  his  proud 
and  fearless  fleet  came  on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to 
ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  thought  it 
w’ould  he  advisable  to  commence  the  attack 
that  night ;  and  receiving  the  answer  that  he 
longed  for,  the  signal  for  close  battle”  flew 
from  his  mast-head.  The  delay  thus  caused 
to  the  Zealous  gave  Foley  the  lead,  who 
show’ed  the  example  of  leading  inside,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line,  and  anchored  by  the  stern  along¬ 
side  the  second  ship,  thus  leaving  to  Hood  the 
first.  The  latter  exclaimed  to  my  informant, 
“  Thank  God,  he  has  generously  left  to  his  old 
friend  still  to  lead  the  van.”  Slowly  and  ma¬ 
jestically,  as  the  evening  fell,  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  came  on  beneath  a  cloud  of  sail,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  batteries 
in  portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
crash  of  spars  and  the  hoatsw’ain’s  whistle,  as 
each  ship  furled  her  sails  calmly — ns  a  sea-bird 
might  fold  its  wings — and  glided  tranquilly 
onward  till  she  found  her  destined  foe.  Then 
her  anchor  dropped  astern,  and  her  fire  burst 
from  her  bloody  decks  wMlh  a  vehemence  thai 
showed  how  sternly  it  had  been  repressed  till 
1  then. 
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‘  The  leading  ships  passed  between  the  ene¬ 
my  and  the  shore,  but  when  the  admiral  came 
up  he  led  ihe  remainder  of  the  fleet  along  the 
seaward  side — thus  doubling  on  the  French¬ 
man’s  line,  an<l  placing  it  in  a  defile  of  fire. 
The  sun  went  down  after  Nelson  anchored  ; 
and  his  rearward  ships  were  only  guided 
through  the  darkness  and  the  dangers  of  that 
formidable  Bay  by  the  Frenchman’s  fire  flash¬ 
ing  fierce  welcome  as  each  enemy  arrived, 
and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly  scrutinizing 
where  he  could  draw  most  of  that  fire  on  him¬ 
self.  The  Bellerophon,  with  gallant  reckless¬ 
ness,  fastened  on  the  gigantic  Orient,  and  was 
soon  crushed  and  scorched  into  a  wreck  by 
tJie  terrible  artillery  of  batteries  more  than 
double  the  number  of  her  own.  But,  before 
she  drifted  helplessly  to  leeward, s/ie  had  done 
her  work — the  French  admiral’s  ship  was  on 
fire  ;  and,  through  the  roar  of  battle,  a  whisper 
went  that  for  a  moment  paralyzed  every  eager 
heart  and  hand.  During  that  dread  pause 
the  fight  was  suspended — the  very  wounded 
ceased  to  groan — yet  the  burning  ship  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire  broadsides  from  her  flaming 
decks,  her  gallant  crew  alone  unawcd  hy  their 
approaching  fate,  and  shouting  their  own 
brave  requiem.  At  length — with  the  con¬ 
centrated  roar  of  a  thousand  battles — the  ex¬ 
plosion  came;  and  the  column  of  flame  that] 
shot  upward  into  the  very  sky  for  a  moment , 
rendered  visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene, 
— from  the  retl  flags  aloft  to  the  reddened 
decks  below' — the  ‘wide  shore,  with  all  its 
sw'arthy  crow'ds — and  the  far-off  glittering 
sea,  with  the  lorn  and  dismantled  fleets. 
Then  darkness  and  silence  came  again,  only 
broken  by  the  shower  of  blazing  fragments  in 
which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters. 
Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  ignorant  how 
the  battle  went.  He  knew  that  every  man 
was  doing  his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the  deck 
in  the  suspense  of  the  coming  explosion.  Its 
light  was  a  fitting  lamp  for  eye  like  his  to  read 
hy.  He  saw  his  owti  proud  flag  still  floating 
everywhere,  and  at  the  same  moment  his  crew 
rec/Ognized  their  wounded  chief.  The  wild 
cheer  with  which  they  w’elcorned  him  was 
drowned  in  the  renewed  roar  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  fight  continued  until  near  the  daw'n. 

‘  Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.  The ' 
sun  had  set  upon  as  proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sail¬ 
ed  from  the  gay  shores  of  F ranee :  torn  and 
blackened  hulls  now'  only  marked  the  )K)siiion 
they  hml  then  occupied  ;  and  where  their  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship  had  been,  the  blank  sea  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and 
tw'o  fiigatcs  escaped,  to  be  captured  soon 
afterwards ;  but  within  the  Bay  the  tri-color 
was  flying  on  hoard  the  Tonnant  alone.  As 
the  Theseus  approached  to  attack  her,  at¬ 
tempting  to  capitulate,  she  hoisietl  a  flag  of 
lruc£.  ‘'Your  hattle-flag  or  none,”  was  the 
stern  reply,  as  her  enemy  rounded-to,  and  the 
matches  glimmered  over  her  line  of  guns. 


Slowly  and  reluctantly — like  an  expiring  hope 
— that  pale  flag  fluttered  down  from  her  lofty 
spars,  and  the  next  that  Hoated  there  was  the 
banner  of  Old  England.’ — vol.  i.  p.  45. 

After  the  battle,  Nelson,  lieroically  trust¬ 
ful  in  the  honor  of  a  valiant  enemy,  re.stor- 
ed  to  the  French  prisoners  all  their  proper¬ 
ty,  and  sent  them  ashore,  to  the  number  of 
some  thousands,  upon  their  word  of  honor 
not  to  bear  arms  until  regularly  exchanged  : 
he  thus  gave  to  the  French  commander  an 
opportunity  of  soiling  his  name,  and  lower¬ 
ing  (among  strangers)  the  character  of  the 
Republic.  The  opportunity  was  not  neg¬ 
lected,  for  Buonaparte  at  once  set  honor 
aside,  and  drafted  into  his  regiments  the 
men  set  free  from  parole. 

Admitting  the  vast  effect  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Orientals  by 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  we  still 
think  that  Buonaparte’s  failure  (we  speak 
always  of  his  failure  to  win  over  public 
opinion)  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  his 
ow’n  errors  of  conduct.  This  is  a  salutary 
and  pleasant  deduction  to  make.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  failure  resulting  from  crime 
— to  see  that  the  guilty  being  who  has  just 
been  condemned  by  all  good  men  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  delinquencies  must  afterwards 
stand  to  be  sneered  at  by  the  mere  poli¬ 
tician,  because  those  very  delinquencic's 
w'ere  blunders  in  a  temporal  sense.  If  we 
try  Buonaparte  by  the  most  w'orldly  of  all 
moral  standards — namely,  by  the  canon 
which  tests — not  the  virtue,  but  the  mere 
personal  dignity  of  a  man — we  shall  find 
him  wanting  even  there  ;  for  not  to  him 
belonged  those  qualities  which  spring  from 
a  high  self-respect.  All  his  life  long  he 
boasted  and  lied.  That  he  was  callous 
to  the  sin  of  falsehood,  we  have  hardly  a 
right  to  wonder  ;  that  he  never  shrank  frt)m 
the  meanness  of  the  vice  is  a  fact  fatal  to 
the  completeness  of  his  character  as  a 
hero — fatal,  even,  as  we  believe,  in  the  end, 
to  his  temporal  success.  The  biographers 
of  Napoleon  love  to  tell  how  with  the  inj- 
perial  diadem  there  came  to  him  a  taste  for 
imperial  pastimes — how  he,  who  in  his  youth 
had  spurned  all  sorts  of  recreation,  could 
afterw'ards  delight  in  the  royal  chasse,  and 
listen  to  palatial  music.  But  he  never  be¬ 
came  too  proud  to  soil  his  lips  with  false¬ 
hood.  The  General,  the  First  Consul,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  ‘  Exile  Sublime,’  (asM. 
Thiers  calls  him,)  were  fair  rivals  the  one 
to  the  other  in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  ly- 
i  ing.  In  all  commanders,  no  doubt,  war- 
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like  feints,  and  even  some  sorts  of  political 
stratagem  are  fairly  admissible;  but  it  was 
in  far  humbler  kinds  of  deception  that 
Buonaparte  indulged  ;  and  it  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  by  thus  debasing  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  Orientals  he  forfeited  the  power  to 
rule  them. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  people 
of  the  East  would  have  taught  the  Corsi¬ 
can  Alexander  that,  in  one  who  seeks  to 
gain  an  influence  over  their  tninds,  the 
most  fatal  of  all  possible  mistakes  would 
he  that  of  exhibiting  symptoms  supposed 
to  indicate  fear,  or  doing  any  act  of  real 
or  apparent  self-humiliation.  Now  Buona¬ 
parte  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  Egypt  when  he  committed  both 
these  errors.  In  his  letters  to  the  Grand 
Signor  he  contented  himself  with  saving 
that  the  French  had  always  been  friends  of 
the  Sultan  ‘  even  before  they  renounced 
the  Messiah  but  immediately  upon  pos¬ 
sessing  himself  of  Alexandria,  and  even 
before  he  could  get  at  the  day  of  the  month 
according  to  the  Mahometan  calendar,  he 
dictated  his  famous  proclamation  under 
date  of  the  blank  day  of  the  month  Mu- 
harsem,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1*2 15. 
This  precious  appeal  to  the  Oriental  mind 
contained  the  following  passages  ; — ‘  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Egypt!  they  will  tell  you  that  I  come 
to  destroy  your  religion.  Believe  it  not ! 
Answer  that  I  come  to  restore  your  rights, 
to  punish  the  usurpers,  and  that  I  respect 
more  than  the  Mamelukes  do,  God,  his 
Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  Cadis,  sheiks, 
imaums,  schorbadgis,  tell  the  people  that 
we  are  true  Mussulmans.*  Is  it  not  we  who 
have  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  said  it  was 
necessary  to  make  war  with  Mussulmans? 
Is  it  not  we  who  have  destroyed  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  because  those  madmen  pretended 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  { 
make  war  against  Mussulmans?'  And! 
again — ‘  All  the  Egyptians  shall  be  called 
on  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  state.  The 
wisest,  the  most  instructed,  the  most  vir- 

*  Thus  the  words  nre  given  by  Thiers  and 
other  liistorians.  According  to  Bourrienne,  how¬ 
ever,  the  words  ‘des  vrais  Mussulmans’  were 
preceded  by  ‘amis — ’  ‘  We  are  friends  the 

true  Mussulmans.’  The  interpolation  of  this 
word  would  of  course  totally  alter  the  purport  of 
the  sentence.  It  seems  probable  either  that 
Bourrienne  (the  private  secretary  of  the  General) 
relied  on  his  rough  draught  of  the  proclamation, 
or  else  that  Buonaparte  introduced  the  word 
‘amis’  in  the  French  copies  merely,  with  the 
view  of  concealing  from  Europe  this  shameful 
profession  of  faith. 


tuous  shall  govern, — and  the  people  shall 
be  happy !’ 

The  ill  effect  of  this  proclamation  must 
have  been  greatly  increased  when  Buona¬ 
parte  submitted  to  the  personal  humiliation 
of  joining  in  the  Mahometan  worship.  He 
denied  at  St.  Helena  that  he  had  ever  gone 
so  far,  but  upon  this  point  he  failed  to  win 
belief  even  from  his  apologists.  Thiers 
says  expressly,  that  ‘  Buonaparte  went  to 
the  great  mosque,  seated  himself  on 
cushions,  crossed-legged,  like  the  sheiks, 
and  repeated  with  them  the  litanies  of  the 
Prophet,  rocking  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  to  and  fro,  and  shaking  his  head.  All 
the  members  of  the  holy  College  were  edi¬ 
fied  by  his  piety.' 

It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to 
devise  a  line  of  conduct  better  fitted  to  in¬ 
spire  the  natives  with  a  contempt  for  their 
invaders.  Frenchmen  were  understood  in 
the  East  to  be  really  Christians:  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Encyclopa?dists  an<l  the 
revolutionary  ferment  upon  the  once  re¬ 
ligious  mind  of  France  was  not  of  course 
understood  or  even  heard  of  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile;  and  certainly  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Egypt  (especially  the  Mahomet¬ 
ans,  who  so  closely  associate  apostacy  and 
defeat)  must  have  felt  disdainfully  towards 
the  invader,  when  they  saw  him  thus  falter- 
inff  in  his  reliance  upon  bayonets,  seeking 
a  base  safety  in  the  renouncement  of  his 
father’s  creed,  and  pretending  a  humble 
respect  for  Mahomet  and  his  rigmarole 
volume. 

Then  the  promise  to  commit  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  to  ‘  the  most  wise, 
most  learned,  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
Egyptians!’  Why,  the  attempt  to  fill  one’s 
game-bag  by  promising  the  partridges  a  re¬ 
presentative  government  would  be  equally 
successful.  As  to  Buonaparte’s  schemes 
for  gaining  an  influence  over  the  natives 
by  interesting  and  amusing  them,  these 
w'ere  all  of  a  kind  so  thoroughly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  French  that  their  failure  would 
have  appeared  at  once  absolutely  certain  to 
any  one  conversant  with  the  East.  Some¬ 
times  a  fete  would  be  given  (as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Repulican 
year  VH.,)  at  which  the  ‘  Mussulman  flag 
was  made  to  float  along  with  the  tricolor  ; 
the  Crescent  figured  by  the  side  of  the  Cap  of 
Liberty;  the  Koran  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  Rights  of  Man.’  ‘  The  Turks,’  says 
Bourrienne,  whom  we  are  quoting,  and 
who  really  seems  to  have  had  some  insight 
j  into  the  Oriental  character,  ‘  were  very  in- 
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sensible  to  these  thinjjs.’  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  Buonaparte  called  the  savans  to  his 
aid,  and  endeavored  to  impress  the  people 
by  a  display  of  chemical  experiments,  which 
M.  Berthollet  was  to  perform  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  assembled  sheiks.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  waited  to  enjoy  their  astonishment; 
but  the  simple  instinct  of  the  Egyptians 
disconcerted  all  his  attempts  upon  their 
marvelling  faculties.  The  miracles  of  the 
Institute — the  transformation  of  liquids — 
electrical  shocks — galvanic  batteries — all 
failed  to  produce  the  slightest  symptom  of 
surprise.  The  sheiks  looked  on  with 
imperturable  coolness  and  indifterence. 
When  M.  Berthollet  had  concluded,  the 
sheik  El  Bekry  said  to  him,  through  the 
interpreter — “  All  this  is  very  well ;  but 
can  you  so  order  it  as  that  I  may  be  here 
and  at  Morocco  in  the  same  instant  ?’  Ber¬ 
thollet  answered  (of  course)  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  (m  haussant  les  epaules). 
*  Ah!  then,’  said  the  sheik,  ‘  you  are  not  a 
complete  magician.’ 

So  slight  was  Buonaparte’s  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  that  not  many 
days  after  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  par¬ 
ties  of  Arab  horsemen  were  boldly  career¬ 
ing  and  cutting  down  French  soldiers  un¬ 
der  the  very  windows  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  Some  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
imaums  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  the  people  as  usual  to  their 
prayers,  invited  them  to  rise  up  and  destroy 
the  *  infidel  dogs.’  This  call  was  heard  ; 
and  the  revolt  of  Cairo  soon  showed  that 
the  military  successes  of  the  Republican 
General  had  brought  with  them  none  of  that 
spirit-quelling  respect  by  which  they  are 
usually  followed  in  the  Eastern  world. 
Buonaparte  (whose  military  genius  never 
perhaps  showed  itself  more  decisively  than 
in  the  perplexing  trial  of  a  street  battle) 
put  down  the  insurrection  most  skilfully, 
and  punished  it  with  unrelenting  ferocity. 
The  w'holesale  massacre  by  grape  and 
round  shot,  after  continuing  for  two  days 
and  killing  5000  persons,  was  succeeded 
by  the  work  of  the  executioner ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  his  mode  of  conducting 
these  in-door  operations  Buonaparte  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  of  his  old  patrons  the  Ter¬ 
rorists,  whom  he  afterwards  abused  so  in¬ 
dustriously.  In  both  cases  the  common 
and  every-day  orders  were,  not  for  the  im¬ 
molation  of  such  and  such  victims,  but  for 
such  and  such  a  number  of  them  ;  the  head 
destroyer  in  both  cases  gave  in  his  requisi¬ 
tion  fixing  the  quantity  of  human  sheep 
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that  he  wanted  slain,  and  the  task  of  selec¬ 
tion  was  left  to  the  mere  working  butchers. 
Several  chiefs  were  killed  daily,  but  it  was 
not  only  Hadgi  This,  or  Mustapha  That, 
whom  Buonaparte  condemned  to  death;  for 
besides  the  leaders,  ‘  thirty  head  ’  (*  une 
trentaine  *)  were  executed  every  night. 
Many  women  were  thus  coldly  slaughtered. 
The  exact  number  of  the  merely  obscure 
victims  (the  trentaine)  is  expressly  stated 
by  Buonaparte  in  his  letter  written  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Reynier,  six  days  after  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity.  The  executions  are 
there  spoken  of  as  still  continuing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  Buonaparte’s  written  ac¬ 
count  of  the  numbers  thus  put  to  death 
must  be  accepted  as  good  proof;  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Bourrienne  (deeming  it 
almost  impossible  for  his  grandiloquent 
patron  to  make  any  unexaggerated  state¬ 
ment)  suspected  that  the  General  displayed 
some  little  ostentation  in  the  account  of  his 
performances  (qu’il  y  mettait  dii  luxe). 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  opportunities 
for  smaller  massacres  would  occur.  On  one 
occasion  a  Frenchman  had  been  destroyed 
near  a  village  at  some  distance  from  Cairo. 
Buonaparte,  still  mimicking  Eastern  con¬ 
querors,  would  have  his  revenge,  not  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  guilty  person,  but  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  village  to  which  he  belonged.  Its 
men  were  to  be  all  killed  ;  its  women  and 
children  to  be  driven  away  like  cattle.  Of 
the  women,  some  sank  on  the  road  in  the 
pains  of  childbirth  ;  some  dying  by  grief, 
by  terror,  by  weariness.  Many  children, 
too,  fell  down  and  died.  The  extirpating 
force  returned ;  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
sunny  afternoon  a  string  of  donkeys  that 
formed  part  of  its  train  wound  along  into 
the  principal  square  of  Cairo.  There  the 
party  stopped — the  beasts  were  unladen — 
the  sacks,  when  detached  from  the  pack- 
saddles,  were  untied — and  out  were  rolled 
whole  scores  of  ghastly  heads :  some  with 
beards  thickly  matted  in  gore — some  youth¬ 
fully  smooth. 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  that  the  Orien¬ 
tal  mind  is  deeply  impressible  by  this  kind 
of  wholesale  slaughter.  Buonaparte  then 
had  fulfilled  two  of  the  great  conditions  by 
which  Eastern  dominion  is  attainable  ;  he 
had  achieved  splendid  and  decisive  military 
success — he  had  perpetrated  the  requisite 
amount  of  atrocities  with  unshrinking  per¬ 
severance.  Yet  his  fame  was  barren — his 
cruelty  wasted.  No  masses  of  men  declared 
for  him — no  fortified  places  surrendered  to 
I  the  magic  of  his  name.  Ilis  power  stood 
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always  limited  within  the  range  of  his 
guns. 

Now  to  all  who  understand  the  character 
of  the  Orientals — who  know  that  strange 
facility  with  which  they  bend  under  suc¬ 
cessful  violence — the  bare  fact  of  a  man’s 
winning  battles,  and  yet  lacking  influence, 
must  seem  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  well 
deserving  to  be  explained  and  accounted 
for.  Upon  some  of  the  causes  to  which 
this  strange  result  is  attributable  we  have 
already  remarked  ;  but  of  all  the  General’s 
errors  (with  the  single  exception  of  his 
apostacy)  there  was  none  perhaps  so  fatal 
to  his  influence  in  the  East  as  his  practice 
of  vain-boasting.  He  was  grossly  deceived 
when  he  supposed  that  he  would  find  in  the 
East  a  credulity  comparable  to  that  of  the 
French.  The  Oriental  possesses  a  quality 
easily  confounded  with  credulity,  but  totally  | 
distinct  from  it.  The  weakness  to  which 
we  point  is  a  liability  to  be  extravagantly 
impressed  by  a  fact,  and  to  deduce  from  it 
a  greater  brood  of  corollaries  and  conse¬ 
quences  than  the  cooler  judgment  of  the 
European  would  admit.  The  Orientals,  for 
instance,  see  (a  trifling  matter  may  serve  to 
illustrate  national  character) — they  see  an 
English  traveller  crossing  the  wilderness 
with  his  handful  of  ill-armed  attendants;  they 
see  him  maintaining  his  coolness,  his  wilful 
habits,  and  even  perhaps  enforcing  compli¬ 
ance  with  many  an  odd  silly  whim — and 
all  this  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  armed 
tribes  who  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceable 
natives  :  instantly  they  infer  far  more  than 
the  bare  fact  would  warrant;  they  will  not 
believe  that  a  mere  firman  from  a  sultan, 
or  a  mere  safe-conduct  from  a  chief,  could 
warrant  all  this  assurance — and  they  there¬ 
fore  impute  to  the  self-protected  stranger 
either  some  infernal  aid,  or  else  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  unknown  temporal  resources  that 
guard  him  completely  from  danger.  So, 
again,  they  see  a  man  sprung  from  small 
beginnings  become,  they  know  not  how, 
the  commander  of  an  army  ;  they  see  him 
so  wielding  his  force  as  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  bring  down  to  the  dust  some 
ancient  dynasty  of  kings — dazzled  and 
stupified,  they  bow  their  pliant  necks  be¬ 
fore  all  this  exhibited  strength,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  the  conqueror  a  being  whom  none 
can  resist — a  ‘  Man  of  Destiny’ — a  ‘  King 
of  Kings’ — a  ‘shadow  of  God  upon  earth.’ 

But  in  neither  of  these  instances  is  the 
effect  produced  by  talking.  In  both  it  is 
the  witnessed  fact  that  lays  hold  of  the 
Oriental  mind.  If  either  the  traveller  or 
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the  conqueror  were  to  say  of  himself  that 
which  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  ready 
enough  to  say  of  him — if  the  traveller 
were  to  bawl  out  that  he  is  powerfully  pro¬ 
tected,*  or  the  conqueror  that  he  is  an  irre¬ 
sistible  hero — the  spell,  so  far  from  being 
thus  worked  effectually,  would  be  utterly 
broken.  Buonaparte’s  false  nature,  and  his 
habit  of  lying  to  Frenchmen,  carried  him 
headlong  into  this  error.  He  knew  that 
the  Orientals  in  all  ages  had  been  played 
upon,  and  he  thought  that  false  words  (as 
in  France)  were  the  proper  tools  for  de¬ 
ceiving.  lie  accordingly  maintained  and 
enlarged  his  accustomed  system  of  misre¬ 
presentation  respecting  military  matters. 
He  did  more.  He  wanted  to  be  thought 
an  invincible  hero ;  a  man  specially  marked 
out  by  Providence  and  Fate  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  East,  and  therefore  with  a 
naivete  vastly  amusing — he  began  to  say  of 
himself  just  that  which  he  was  so  anxious 
for  the  wondering  nations  to  say  of  him. 
Gravely,  therefore,  and  pompously  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself  to  the  assembled  sheiks 
of  Cairo  as  the  ‘  Man  of  Destiny,’  to  whom 
was  plainly  committed  the  empire  of  the 
East.  No  one  saw  the  sheiks  smile  :  their 
beards  and  moustachios  would  veil  any  lit¬ 
tle  play  of  countenance  to  which  they  may 
have  yielded — but,  in  truth,  the  Oriental  is 
little  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  humorous 
scorn.  He  looks  upon  weakness  and  folly 
as  qualities  to  be  freely  taken  advantage  of 
j  rather  than  to  be  laughed  at.  So,  then,  with 
serious  delight,  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  the  sheiks  must  have  heard  this 
announcement.  From  such  vaporing  they 
would  rapidly  infer  that  the  commander 
thus  pressing  vain  words  into  his  service 
could  not  stand,  serenely  relying  upon  his 
military  resources  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
was  wanting  in  that  pride  and  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  which  they  associate  with 
the  character  of  a  predestined  conqueror. 
Freely,  therefore,  and  gladly  enough  they 
would  now  pretend  to  honor  him  with  the 
flattering  nick-name  of  Sultan  Kebeer  (Sul¬ 
tan  Fire),  because  they  could  presently  go 
off*  to  the  baths,  and  there  delight  their 
friends  with  sly  and  quiet  allusions  to  the 
weakness  of  ‘  Sultan  Smoke.’ 

No  vain-boaster  like  this  is  the  true 
Eastern  conciueror :  he  hears  his  praises 
sung — not  from  his  own  proud  lips,  but  by 

*  Sagicious  and  experienced  dragomen  attend¬ 
ing  upon  travellers  in  the  Ottoman  empire  will 
never  display  the  firman  except  in  a  case  of  ex¬ 
treme  necessity. 
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the  voice  of  prostrate  nations.  Ilis  words 
are  few,  ambiguous,  pregnant  with  fate,  as 
the  words  of  an  oracle.  Of  his  very  frown 
he  is  so  sparing  that,  when  it  comes,  its  im¬ 
port  is  death,  the  razing  of  a  city,  the 
devastation  of  a  province.  Not  to  save 
half  his  army,  nor  all  his  stores,  would  he 
endure  to  be  an  utlerer  of  bootless  threats, 
lest  men  begin  to  whisper,  and  say  that 
there  are  bounds  to  his  power.  When  this 
sort  of  hero  advances  in  Eastern  lands,  the 
terror  of  his  name  stalks  darkly  before  him 
— the  strong  places  fall  as  he  comes — the 
armies  of  his  foe  break  and  crumble — 
Panic  sweeps  them  away  in  its  blast;  and 
whole  tribes  of  warfaring  men  desert  their  an¬ 
cient  chiefs  that  they  may  follow  in  the  train 
of  a  conqueror.  No  wonder-working  renown 
of  this  kind  was  achieved  by  Buonaparte. 
When  he  had  passed  the  Desert  at  the  head 
of  all  his  disposable  forces,  he  found  that 
he  could  no  more  procure  undisputed  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  miserable  fortresses  lying  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Syria  than  if  he 
had  commanded  a  mere  corporal’s  guard, 
lie  was  absolutely  forced  to  ‘  besiege  ’  that 
wretched  El  Arish,  and  gravely  ‘  sit  down  ’ 
before  Jaffa. 

The  bare  name  of  Jaffa  recalls  to  every 
mind  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  there  taken,  i 
The  massacre  of  those  men  was  at  first  be¬ 
lieved — was  afterwards  tre.ited  as  a  mere 
squiresque  story,  incredible  except  to  minds 
confounded  by  the  din  of  war,  and  stupified 
by  country  air.  Its  truth  is  now  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  grounds  suggested  as  ex¬ 
cusing  its  perpetration  have  failed.  For 
the  crime  there  is  no  palliation  ;  for  the 
chief  criminal  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  his 
guilt  was  shared  amongst  the  members  of 
the  council  of  war,  who  all  joined  with  him 
in  an  unanimous  vote  for  the  massacre. 
We  advert  to  this  frightful  act,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  mere  atrocity,  but  because  it 
was  perpetrated  under  circumstances  which 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  our  observa¬ 
tions  on  Buonaparte’s  want  of  faith  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Orientals.  The  facts  stand  thus : 
— When  the  assault  had  succeeded,  and  the 
tow’n  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diery,  Buonaparte  sent  his  own  aides-de- 
camp,  Eugene  Beauharnois  and  Croisier, 
into  the  town,  with  orders  to  ‘  appease  the 
fury  of  the  soldiery’ — (or,  as  they  stated  in 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  and  with  his 
assent,  to  ‘  appease  the  carnage’) — ‘to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  come  back  and 
give  him  an  account.’  These  officers  found 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison,  con¬ 


sisting  chiefly  of  Albanians,  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  mass  of  buildings  formerly 
used  as  caravanseras :  they  therefore  went 
thither,  each  carrying  on  the  arm  his  aide- 
de  camp’s  scarf.  The  Albanians  cried  out 
from  the  windows,  and  said  that  they  would 
surrender  if  their  lives  were  guaranteed 
them  ;  if  not,  they  would  defend  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  and  would  shoot  the  two 
aides-de-camp.  Beauharnois  and  Croisier, 
thus  menaced,  acceded  to  the  terms  offered, 
and  brought  back  the  Albanians,  to  the 
number  of  4000,  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
two  days  these  men  felt  in  its  bitterness  the 
folly  that  they  had  committed  in  trusting  to 
the  word  of  Buonaparte’s  aides-de-camp. 
They  were  brought  out  in  mass  upon  the 
beach,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
— and  into  this  living  and  human  heap  the 
I  French  troops  poured  their  volleys.  All 
I  were  slain  except  some  few,  who  in  the 
agony  of  coming  death,  contrived  to  burst 
the  cords  that  bound  them.  These  rushed 
down  into  the  sea,  and  swam  out  to  the 
coral  rocks  which  rose  above  the  water  at 
some  distance  from  the  beach.  The  F rench 
soldiers — hitherto  the  mere  instruments  of 
their  leader’s  crime — now  personally  took 
upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  fresh  treachery 
and  innocent  blood.  They  called  out  to 
the  prisoners  on  the  rocks,  and  made  them 
a  sign  well  known  in  the  country,  implying 
peace  and  forgiveness.  The  wretches,  thus 
enticed,  returned  to  the  shore, — then  were 
shot. 

False  men  are  strangely  slow’  to  learn  that 
they  have  forfeited  the  privilege  of  creating 
belief  by  word  of  mouth.  Buonaparte  still 
thought  that  he  might  promise  and  vow  with 
success.  Some  few  hours  after  committing 
the  hateful  treachery  just  related,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  solicitations  and  promises  to 
Djezzar  Pasha,  then  commanding  at  Acre. 
Buonaparte  had  written  to  this  man  before 
he  quitted  Egypt,  but  the  fierce  old  ‘butch¬ 
er’  (for  that  is  his  interpreted  name)  had 
met  his  advances  with  insult  and  utter  dis¬ 
dain.  Yet  the  mock  Alexander  —  thus 
scorned  and  defied — had  so  scanty  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Oriental  character,  and  had  so 
little  of  the  heroic  pride  and  self-respect 
which  might  have  served  him  instead  of 
knowledge,  that  now,  at  Jaffa,  and  on  the 
10th  of  March,  he  wrote  to  the  old  Turk  a 
sort  of  begging  letter,  pressing  him  to  be¬ 
come  his  ‘  friend.’  It  is,  perhaps,  almost 
necessary  to  know  the  Oriental  character  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  exultation  with 
which  this  proof  of  weakness  must  have 
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been  received  by  the  Pasha.  Djezzar  may, 
probably,  have  had  some  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  people  believe  that  a  letter,  involv¬ 
ing  a  political  blunder  so  enormous,  was 
actually  genuine ;  but,  supposing  that  he 
could  succeed  in  getting  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  well  credited,  its  influence  in 
inspiring  the  garrison  with  resolution  must 
have  been  immense.  Buonaparte’s  applica¬ 
tion  was  treated,  of  course,  with  towering 
disdain.  The  unfortunate  Frenchman  who 
bore  the  letter  was  decapitated — his  body 
given  to  the  fishes — his  head  kept  for 
amusement ;  and  the  fraternizing  General 
now  found  that,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  long-sought  ‘  friend’  Djezzar,  he  must 
condescend  to  sit  down  before  Acre,  and  i 
patiently  open  his  trenches. 

There  was  much  slovenliness,  ill-manage¬ 
ment,  and  want  of  vigor  in  the  conduct  of 
the  siege.  Just  at  first,  too,  Buonaparte 
had  nothing  but  field  artillery  ;  but  such  of 
the  heavy  guns  as  had  escaped  the  English 
cruisers  at  length  arrived,  and  a  breach  was 
effected.  Meantime,  however,  an  event  had 
occurred  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  insured  the  fall  of  the 
place  without  an  assault.  The  Turks,  col¬ 
lecting  an  army  of  some  15,000  cavalry, 
and  a  like  number  of  foot,  had  crossed  the 
Jordan.  With  a  single  division  Kleber  en¬ 
countered  this  force,  and,  throwing  his 
troops  into  squares,  he  found  himself  able 
to  baffle  and  shatter  the  masses  of  cavalry 
that  came  down,  pouring  round  him  for  six 
successive  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Buonaparte  came  up  with  fresh  divisions, 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  reserves,  as  well 
as  their  front  and  one  of  their  flanks.  Kle¬ 
ber  deploying  took  the  offensive,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  victory  wa»  gained — a  victory  render¬ 
ed  decisive  and  bloody  by  Murat’s  seizure 
of  the  only  bridge  which  opened  a  way  for 
retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Now  it  is  a  maxim  in  war  that,  when  a  be- 
sieging  force  encounters  a  relieving  army 
and  defeats  it,  the  strong  place,  however 
great  its  resources,  will  almost  certainly 
fall.  But  Buonaparte’s  vain  boasting — his 
display  of  mean  spirit  in  the  application  to 
Djezzar,  and  other  like  indications  of  weak¬ 
ness, — had  so  entirely  deprived  him  of  the 
hero’s  prestige,  that  not  even  victory,  splen¬ 
did  though  it  were,  could  now  carry  power 
along  with  it. 

At  this  time  the  French  commander, 
though  displaying  less  than  his  usual  vigor 
and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  was 
fertile  enough  of  ‘  gigantic  projects’  for 


taking  advantage  of  the  expected  capture 
when  effected.  ‘  I  shall  find  in  the  town,’ 
said  he,  ‘  the  treasures  of  the  pasha,  and 
arms  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  I’ll 
raise  and  arm  all  Syria,  so  indignant  at  the 
ferocity  of  Djezzar.  I’ll  march  on  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Aleppo.  I’ll  swell  my  army  as  I  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  country  with  all  the  malcon¬ 
tents.  I’ll  announce  to  the  people  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  and  the  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  pashas.  I  shall  arrive  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  with  armed  masses.  I’ll  upset  the 
Turkish  empire.  I’ll  found  in  the  East  anew 
and  grand  empire  which  shall  fix  my  place  in 
posterity;  and  perhaps  I  shall  return  to 
Paris  by  Adrianople  and  Vienna,  after  hav¬ 
ing  annihilated  en  passant  the  House  of 
Austria.’  Now  we  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  well-disciplined  French  army 
rapidly  marched  through  countries  without 
any  other  defence  than  that  which  Asiatic 
hordes  can  furnish ;  but  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  would  enable 
any  man  to  see  that  Buonaparte’s  prospects 
of  gaining  a  moral  influence  over  the  people 
were  completely  illusory.  His  notion,  for 
instance,  of  advancing  his  cause  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  was  ludicrous.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  course  would  have  been  viewed  as 
confiscation  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves ; 
and  who  would  have  been  the  people  to 
profit  by  the  proposed  manumission  ?  Why, 
a  number  of  black  domestics,  more  fat  than 
pugnacious,  and  thoroughly  unused  to  arms 
as  well  as  to  freedom,  besides  a  few  women 
from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  already  rooted 
to  the  harems  of  their  owners  by  all  the  ties 
that  can  make  home  dear  to  wives  and  moth- 
rs.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  see  that  at  this 
period  Buonaparte,  having  failed  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  Mahometans,  showed  some 
little  hankering  after  the  before  despised 
Christians ;  but  chiefly  he  seems  to  have 
relied  upon  the  Druses,  for  he  fancied  that 
their  ambiguous  religious  position,  as  men 
neither  good  Christians  nor  good  Mahome¬ 
tans,  must  dispose  them  to  fraternize  affec¬ 
tionately  with  his  armed  philosophers. 
Fancy  the  sympathy  between  a  portly 
Druse  of  the  Lebanon  and  a  grimacing 
member  of  the  Institute !  And  here  we 
may  remark  (for  the  topic  is  not  so  trivial 
as  it  sounds)  that  the  manner  and  personal 
appearance  of  Ihe  Frenchman  must  always 
obstruct  him  seriously  in  his  attempts  to 
gain  an  influence  over  the  Orientals.  All 
Europeans,  no  doubt  (we  of  course  treat 
Turkey  as  Asiatic),  labor  to  some  extent 
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under  this  inconvenience  ;  their  ugly  prim 
dresses,  their  quick  anxious  movements, 
their  comparatively  awkward  gait  and  hum¬ 
ble  bearing,  are  fitted  to  draw  upon  them 
the  contempt  of  a  people  who  habitually 
display  their  self-respect  by  the  external 
signs  of  decorous  dress,  and  calm  dignified 
manner.  But  a  Frenchman  is  the  superla¬ 
tive  of  all  this  uncomeliness.  As  we  should 
show  to  a  child  a  convict  at  work  in  his 
gaol  dress,  and  say,  ‘  that  it  is  to  be  wicked’ 
— BO  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  if  he  wished  to 
inspire  his  boy  with  an  early  hatred  and 
contempt  of  Europe  and  Christianity,  w’ould 
pick  out  the  smartest  Frenchman  he  could 
find  in  the  streets  of  Pera  and  say,  ‘  My 
child,  look  there  ! — if  ever  you  were  to  for¬ 
get  your  God  and  the  Prophet,  you  might 
come  to  look  like  that !’  But  even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  there  were  no  antipathies  of  this 
sort  to  conquer,  still  nothing  could  be  more 
vain  than  to  suppose  that  because  Buona¬ 
parte’s  loose  conscience  enabled  him  to 
sham  any  form  of  worship  he  chose,  he 
could  therefore  procure  a  religious  follow¬ 
ing  either  from  the  Mahometans,  or  the 
Christians,  or  the  Druses.  It  is  a  phrenzy, 
and  not  a  cold  lie,  that  gathers  together  an 
army  of  fanatics. 

A  more  immediate  prospect,  which  cheer¬ 
ed  the  Republican  General  whilst  waiting 
for  the  result  of  his  siege,  was  the  ready 
surrender  of  Damascus.  He  was  to  have 
the  keys  of  that  place  the  moment  he  had 
hoisted  the  French  flag  on  the  citadel  of 
Acre.  Of  course  he  was.  It  is  a  proverb 
in  Syria,  founded  upon  the  constant  result 
of  the  many  tussels  for  that  country,  that 
whoever  wins  Acre,  wins  not  only  Damas¬ 
cus,  but  all  the  cities  and  all  the  plains  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  But  Buonaparte’s 
vanity,  and  limited  knowledge  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  quite  blinded 
him  to  the  emptiness  or  waggery  of  the 
offer. 

A  sufficient  breach  was  at  last  effected, 
and  now  the  result  of  the  siege  would 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  valor  and  obstinacy 
of  the  contending  forces.  Buonaparte, 
therefore,  in  his  despatches  to  Egypt,  treat¬ 
ed  the  capture  of  the  place  as  certain,  and 
even  named  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  republican  flag.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  staunch  courage  which  the  Ottoman 
soldier  displays  when  fighting  hand-to-hand 
in  the  breach.  The  truth  is,  that  in  such 
situations  a  brave  man  for  once  enjoys 
those  opportunities  of  displaying  individual 
heroism,  from  which  in  the  open  field  he  is 


so  often  and  so  provokingly  debarred  by 
the  European  system  of  discipline.  Then 
too  the  besieged  had  their  energies  directed 
with  admirable  skill  and  judgment  by 
Philippeaux;  and,  moreover,  they  found  a 
good  comforter  in  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
landing  a  number  of  his  cllicers  and  men, 
inspired  the  whole  garrison  with  something 
of  the  cheery  spirit  and  boldness  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  English  seam<an.  Seven  assaults 
were  made,  and  all  failed :  at  the  eighth 
assault,  so  many  as  two  hundred  French¬ 
men  gained  a  footing  within  the  works,  and 
reached  the  pasha’s  garden,  but  not  being 
supported  with  that  vigor  and  promptitude 
which  could  alone  bring  about  success, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  Buona¬ 
parte’s  last  attempt.  ‘  That  man,’  said  he 
at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney, 

‘  made  me  miss  my  destiny.’  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it :  the  General  could 
not  afford  to  lose  more  men,  and  must  per¬ 
force  renounce  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
He  retreated  ;  and  his  discomfiture,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  natives,  brought  heavy  dis- 
I  grace  upon  the  French  arms.  Many  a  man 
in  Syria,  to  this  day,  who  never  heard  of 
Napoleon  the  Emperor,  yet  remembers  the 
vanquished  foe  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha. 
However,  the  General’s  power  of  falsifying 
rose  with  the  occasion ;  the  disgrace  sus¬ 
tained  was  so  great,  that  triumphant  indeed 
must  be  the  tone  of  the  address  to  the 
army ; — 

‘Soldiers!’  said  this  document,  ‘you  have 
accomplished  your  destiny:  after  having,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  maintained  the  war  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  stand¬ 
ards,  and  six  thousand  prisoners,  razed  the 
fortifications  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Cafla,  and  Acre 
(!),  we  are  about  to  re-enter  Egypt :  the 
season  of  disembarkation  commands  it.  A 
few  days  more,  and  you  would  have  taken 
the  pasha  in  the  midst  of  his  palace ;  but  at 
this  moment  such  a  prize  is  not  worth  a  few 
days’  combat.’ 

So  the  soldiers  were  to  believe  that,  by 
having  perforated  a  small  aperture  in  the 
walls  of  Acre,  they  had  ‘  razed  ’  its  fortifi> 
cations,  and  that  they  had  really  achieved 
the  grand  object  of  the  siege,  though  they 
failed  to  carry  the  breach  1  One  of  the 
French  chroniclers,  however,  pretends  that 
there  were  several  men  in  the  army  so 
highly  gifted  in  point  of  good  sense  and  sa¬ 
gacity  that  they  actually  detected  the  false¬ 
ness,  and  even  the  absurdity,  of  this  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  elaborate  lying  of  the  bulletin  was 
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not  the  only  consolation  of  the  retreating 
General.  Before  the  retrograde  movement 
commenced,  Buonaparte  had  imagined  a 
new  atrocity  :  following  up  the  now  famil¬ 
iar  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  French, 
he  determined  that  if  he  could  not  hurt  his 
enemies,  he  would  at  all  events  hurt  neu¬ 
trals  or  friends.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  people  of  the  country  along  the  coast 
fronj  Acre  to  the  Desert  had  ever  seriously 
harassed  or  vexed  the  march  of  the  French 
troops.  The  garrisons,  indeed,  manned  by 
Osmanlis  and  Arnaouts,  had  held  out,  and 
the  warlike  and  bigoted  population  in  the 
neigborhood  of  Naplouse  had  given  some 
trouble — but  it  was  not  on  these  that  the 
vengeance  was  to  fall.  ‘  I’ll  destroy  every 
thing,’  said  Buonaparte,  ‘  home  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Desert.’  I’ll  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  an  army  to  pass  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  next  two  years.  It  (i.  e.  an 
army)  does  not  live  in  the  midst  of  ruins.’ 
The  season  of  the  year  (for  it  was  May,  the 
time  of  ripe  grain  immediately  preceding 
the  harvest)  but  too  well  favored  this  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  De¬ 
stroying  parties  were  organized  with  as 
much  regularity  and  system  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  for  foraging :  they  were  armed 
with  torches.  Every  village — nay,  every 
poor  laborer’s  hut  lying  upon  the  con¬ 
demned  tract  of  country — was  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  and  across  the  whole  belt  of  fertile 
soil  that  runs  parallel  with  the  sea-shore  the 
yellow  fields  blazed.  And  day  by  day  this 
vast  conflagration  moved  steadily  on  upon 
the  left  of  the  retreating  columns  ;  so  that 
when  Buonaparte  once  more  set  foot  upon 
the  verge  of  the  Desert,  he  left  the  fair  pro¬ 
vince  that  had  fed  his  army  for  the  last 
three  months  now  smoking  far  and  near 
with  ruined  homes,  and  black  with  the 
ashes  of  corn. 

But  whilst  Devastation  thus  flanked  the 
march  of  the  French  troops,  the  Plague 
stole  into  their  ranks.  This  calamity  is  one 
that  always  developes  a  new  source  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  The  former  meets  the  risk  of  infection 
with  serene  composure  :  the  latter,  believ¬ 
ing  plague  to  be  propagated  by  contact,  is 
perpetually  seeking  to  shun  the  peril,  and  is 
therefore  regarded  by  the  Moslem  as  a  poor 
fugitive,  miserably  hoping  to  baffle  the  will 
of  God  by  human  shifts  and  contrivances. 
The  habitual  materialism  of  the  French¬ 
man  seems  to  render  him  even  more  alive 
than  other  Europeans  to  the  importance  of 
avoiding  contact  in  time  of  plague.  Upon 
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the  retreat  from  Acre  this  anxiety  of  the 
troops  to  avoid  the  touch  of  infected  sul>- 
stances  grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  destroy 
the  bonds  of  good  comradeship.  Many  a 
poor  fellow,  as  he  lay  writhing  to  death  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  would  cry  out,  piteously — ‘  I 
am  not  a  prstiferc — I  am  only  wounded  ;’ 
and  to  convince  his  comrades  of  this,  he 
would  re-open  his  gashes,  or  even  inflict 
upon  himself  fresh  wounds.  ‘  No  one  be¬ 
lieved  him.  The  men  said — “  He  is  done 
for  ”  {son  affaire  e'st  faite) — then  passed 
on,  felt  to  know  if  their  own  glands  were 
free  from  the  fatal  swelling,  and  all  was  for¬ 
gotten.’  This  abandonment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  must  have  been  view^ed  w’ith 
great  scorn  by  the  pursuing  Turks. 

Buonaparte’s  biographers  make  much  of 
their  hero’s  resigning  his  horse  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  marching  on  foot.  It  is 
almost  provoking  to  see  that  even  this 
small  piece  of  self-sacrificing  heroism  was 
a  mere  coup  dc  theatre.  It  was  during  the 
halt  at  Tentoura,  on  the  20th  of  May,  that 
the  order  requiring  all  beasts  of  burden  to 
be  given  up  for  the  sick  and  wounded  w'as 
issued.  When  the  General  was  about  to 
move  on,  one  of  his  grooms  asked  which 
horse  he  would  ride  :  he  answered  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  poor  servant  a  violent  slash  across 
the  face  with  his  whip,  swore  a  fierce  oath, 
and  said  that  he  should  march  on  foot, 
lie  no  doubt  did  so — perhaps  for  half  an 
hour,  perhaps  for  a  day  ;  but  during  the 
night-march  of  the  22nd  (w'hen  the  want  of 
beasts  of  burthen  must  have  been  just  as 
pressing  as  it  had  been  on  the  20th,  and  in 
all  probability  much  more  so)  Buonaparte 
was  fired  at  by  a  peasant.  This  event  in¬ 
cidentally  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  magnanimity  of  marching  on  foot 
had  not  been  persevered  in,  for  we  are  ex¬ 
pressly  told  that  when  the  shot  was  fired 
the  General  was  asleep  on  his  horse. 

Another  favorite  story  of  Buonaparte’s 
biographers  was  that  of  his  touching  the 
swellings  of  the  plague-stricken  patients  in 
the  hospital  of  Jaffa.  This  is  a  fable. 
The  General,  indeed,  entered  the  hospital ; 
walked  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  switch¬ 
ing  his  boot-top  with  his  riding-whip,  and 
desiring  that  those  who  were  strong  enough 
would  get  up  and  march,  as  the  place 
would  soon  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
The  plague-stricken  patients  were  all  too 
far  gone  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the 
speech  addressed  .to  them.  There  were 
not,  it  seems,  more  than  sixty  of  them. 
An  order  was  issued  (it  is  hardly  now  mat- 
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ter  of  doubt)  for  administering;  to  these 
patients  ‘  a  potion  adapted  to  accelerate 
death.’  A  draught  of  this  sort  in  the  terse 
idiom  of  England  would  be  called  simply 
‘  poison.’  W e,  how'ever,  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  Buonaparte,  in  giving  this  di¬ 
rection,  was  not  influenced  by  a  motive 
which  he  thought  humane.  Moreover,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  his  order  was 
never  complied  with,  and  that  the  patients 
were  left  to  their  fate.  There  is  much 
weight  in  the  suggestion  of  Savary,  who 
observes  that  the  sick  w-ere  all  too  far  gone 
to  take  the  potion  voluntarily,  and  that  no 
Frenchman  icould  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
infection  by  administering  it. 


tidings  in  1*99,  he  knew  not  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
For  ten  months  the  French  had  lived  with¬ 
out  certain  news  from  their  country ;  but 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  (the  most  courteous  of 
foes)  now  presented  to  Buonaparte  a  file  of 
the  ‘  Frankfort  Journal.’  Italy  lost!  ‘  Les 
miscrables  !’  cries  Buonaparte  (alluding  to 
the  Directory);  and  instantly  sees  how 
welcome  now  to  humbled  France  must  be 
the  return  of  her  most  fortunate  General. 
He  secretly  prepares  the  requisite  means 
— issues  false  announcements  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  descending  the  Nile— makes  a  false 
appointment  with  Kleber — leaves  behind 
him  a  false  promise  to  return — and  slips 
The  remains  of  the  army  passed  the  away  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
Desert,  and  returned  in  miserable  plight  to  Kleber,  disgusted  at  the  cool  escape  of 
Cairo.  Buonaparte  heralded  his  arrival  by  Buonaparte,  and  angry  to  find  himself  sad- 
a  bulletin  so  transcendent  in  its  falseness  died  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  a 
that  for  a  moment  his  very  secretary  refus-  very  bad  matter,  commenced  his  adminis- 
ed  the  leap,  and  hesitated  to  write  the  die-  tration  by  signing  the  Convention  of  El 
tated  words.  ‘  I  shall  bring  with  me,’  said  Arish,  and  provided  for  the  deportation  of 
the  discomfited  General  in  this  address — ‘  I  the  French  troops  to  the  shores  of  France, 
shall  bring  with  me  a  quantity  of  prisoners,  in  French  or  Turkish  vessels.  The  cir- 
and  of  flags.  I  have  razed  the  palace  of  cumstances  of  this  transaction  so  closely 
Djezzar,  the  ramparts  of  Acre ;  there  no  touch  the  subject  with  which  we  are  deal- 
longer  remains  one  stone  upon  another ;  ing — namely,  the  good  faith  of  nations — 
all  the  inhabitants  have  evacuated  the  and  are,  in  our  view,  so  clearly  stated  by 
U)wn  by  sea.  Djezzar  is  severely  wound-  Mr.  Alison,  that  we  will  give  them  in  his 


ed.’  Now  every  man  in  Egypt  would 
know  in  a  week  that  Acre  was  safe  and 
sound  ;  and  every  Oriental,  comparing  the 
words  with  the  fact,  would  infer  that  the 
father  of  the  lie  was  Fear. 

In  the  following  month  the  Osmanlis, 
encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  French 
before  Acre,  landed  at  Aboukir  under 
cover  of  the  English  guns,  to  the  number 
of  15,000  or  10,000  men.  They  threw  up 
intrenchments,  and  prepared  to  make  war 
in  their  old-fashioned  way.  Buonaparte 
came  down  and  destroyed  the  whole  force. 


words : — 

‘This  convention  was  not  signed  by  the 
British  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ;  nor  was 
he  vested  either  with  express  authority  to 
conclude  such  a  treaty,  nor  with  such  a  com¬ 
mand  as  ncsessarily  implied  such  a  power. 
It  was,  however,  entered  into  with  his  con¬ 
currence  and  approbation  ;  and,  like  a  man 
of  honor,  he  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to 
see  it  carried  into  effect,  as  if  his  signature 
had  been  affixed  to  the  instrument.  But  the 
British  Government  had.  three  months  be¬ 
fore,  sent  out  orders  to  Lord  Keith,  com¬ 
manding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Medit- 
Here  was  really  a  great  and  decisive  vie-  erranean,  not  to  consent  to  any  treaty  in 
tory :  but  the  moment  for  the  great  adven-  which  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the  French 
turer’s  departure  was  now  at  hand.  Mr.  army  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Lord 

Warburton,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sailing  and  Keith  on  the  8th  January  a  forinight  before 
,  .  ’  ,  xT  i  *  41...  the  Convention  ol  El  Arish  was  signed,  had 

tracking  on  the  Nile,  owns  o  "  gent  a  letter  from  Minorca  to  Kleber,  wam¬ 
ble  longing  which  he  felt  for  the  blessed  vessels  having  on  board 

face  of  a  newspaper.  Yet  compare  the  Prench  troops,  returning  home  in  virtue  of  a 
meagre  news  of  the  present  era  with  the  capitulation  other  than  an  unconditional  sur- 
cvents  of  the  period  we  speak  of.  In  these  render,  would  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
days  the  deprivation  would  keep  us  pain-  The  continental  historians  of  every  descrip- 

fully  doubting  whether  the  Rc».  Mr.  Ward  ‘hew  abuse  of  the  English 

J  .  u  1  j  Government  lor  what  they  call  their  bad 

was,  or  was  not,  to  be  dressed  a  -  refusing  to  ratify  the  Convention  of 

man — would  even  condemn  us  to  ignorance  gj  Xhe  smallest  attention  to  dates 

respecting  the  exact  state  of  the  great  sur-  niust  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  censures 
plice  controversy  at  Little  Lower  Church-  are  totally  destitute  of  foundation.  The  Con- 
ington — but  if  a  man  were  without  recent  |  vention  was  signed  at  El  Arish  on  January 
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24tli,  1800.  and  Lord  Keith’s  letter,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  British  Government  would  agree 
to  no  capitulation,  was  dated  Minorca,  January 
8th,  1800,  or  sixteen  days  before  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  This  letter  was  founded  on  in¬ 
structions  sent  out  by  the  English  Cabinet  to 
Lord  Keith,  dated  December  17lh,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  Kleber, 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  immediately 
after  Napoleon’s  return.  Kleber  no  sooner 
received  Lord  Keith’s  letter  than  he  resumed 
hostilities,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Heliopolis 
with  his  wonted  precipitance,  without  once  re- 
Hecting  on  the  fact  that  the  letter  on  which 
lie  founded  so  much  was  written  not  only  long 
before  intelligence  of  the  treaty  had  reached 
England,  but  from  Minorca,  sixteen  days  be- 
fore  the  treaty  itself  was  signed.  “  No  sooner, 
however,”  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  it  known  in  England  that  the 
French  general  had  the  faith  of  a  British  offi¬ 
cer  pledged  to  him,  and  w’as  disposed  to  act 
upon  it,  than  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
have  the  Convention  executed,  though  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  question  had,  in  lact,  no  authority  to 
sign  it.”  Orders  accordingly  were  sent  out 
to  execute  the  treaty,  and  they  arrived  in 
May,  1800,  long  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis; 
and  Kleber  had  consented  to  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  his  assas¬ 
sination  at  Grand  Cairo  on  June  14th,  1800. 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  had  no  authority  to  agree 
to  the  conveniion,  nor  was  he  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  on  the  station,  in  whom  that  power 
necessarily  resided,  but  a  mere  commodore 
in  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two  fri¬ 
gates,  Lord  Keith  being  the  head  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  conduct — 
in  agreeing,  contrary  to  their  obvious  inter¬ 
ests,  to  restore  the  French  a  powerful  veteran 
army,  irrecoverably  separated  from  the  Re¬ 
public  at  the  very  time  when  it  most  stood  in 
need  of  its  assistance,  in  consequence  of  a 
convention  acceded  to  without  authority  by  a 
subordinate  officer — is  the  strongest  instance 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon  soon  alter,  in  refusing  to  ratify  the 
armistice  of  Treviso,  concluded  with  full  pow¬ 
ers  W  his  general,  Brune,  a  proceeding  which 
the  French  historians  mention,  not  only  with¬ 
out  disapprobation,  but  manifest  satisfaction.’ 
— Alison's  History  of  Europe^  5th  edit.  vol.  iv. 
p.  561. 

Lord  Keith’s  instructions  not  to  act  upon 
the  Convention  signed  by  the  French  and 
Turkish  commanders  were  instantly  com¬ 
municated  to  Kleber  by  his  high-minded 
foe,  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

‘The  spirit,’ says  Mr.  Warburton,  ‘  which  i 
dictated  the  British  sailor’s  act  was  under-] 
stood  in  the  deserts — a  voice  went  forth  among 
the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  palaces  of 
the  despot,  that  England  preferred  honor  to 
advantage.  Battles,  since  then,  have  been 


[May, 

fought,  and  been  forgotten — nations  have 
come  and  gone,  and  left  no  trace  behind  them 
— but  the  memory  of  that  noble  truthfulness 
remained,  and  expanded  into  a  national  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this 
hour,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Arabs 
swear  “  by  the  honor  of  an  Englishman.”  ’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  55. 

We  do  not  distinctly  understand  whether 
Mr.  Warburton  means  that  the  Arabs  still 
remember  and  speak  of  this  transaction,  or 
whether  he  merely  uses  a  form  of  speech 
indicating  that  an  impression  was  produced 
upon  their  minds  strongly  favorable  to  the 
English  character  for  honor.  The  latter 
view  would  probably  be  the  correct  one  ; 
for  we  confess  we  have  not  been  so  san¬ 
guine  as  to  suppose  that  facts  manifesting 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  nations,  are 
specifically  understood  and  treasured  up  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country. 
Our  steady  hope  of  the  reward  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  national  honesty  is  not  founded 
upon  a  belief  that  any  signal  act  of  good 
faith  will  be  long  or  accurately  remember¬ 
ed  by  the  multitude,  but  rather  upon  this 
firm  belief,  namely,  that  a  long  series  of 
treaties  performed  and  promises  fulfilled, 
in  spite  of  temptation  to  break  them,  will 
always  be  vaguely  summed  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  nations,  until  in  the  end  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  of  confidence  is  engen¬ 
dered. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Keith’s  in¬ 
structions  forbade  all  capitulation,  except 
upon  the  terms  of  the  French  surrendering 
as  prisoners  of w'ar.  ‘To  such  insults,’ 
said  the  heroic  and  fiery  Kleber,  ‘  we  will 
answer  with  battles  and  victories.’  And 
he  made  good  his  speech.  An  army  of 
40,000  Ottomans  had  passed  the  Desert, 
and  hung  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
The  French  commander  was  obliged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  concentrate  his  troops ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  futility  of  Buonaparte’s  attempts 
to  influence  the  Egyptians  was  made  mani¬ 
fest.  Cairo  rose,  and  forced  its  small  gar¬ 
rison  of  Frenchmen  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel.  Other  places  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple;  but  meanwhile,  on  a  fair  moonlight 
night,  the  armies  met  near  the  ruins  of  He¬ 
liopolis,  and  Kleber  gained  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  victory  that  had  been  hitherto 
achieved  by  the  French  arms  against  tbe 
rude  masses  of  the  East.  The  victorious 
general  followed  up  his  military  successes 
by  an  able  civil  administration ;  and  a  hard, 
yet  steady  and  judicious  pressure  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country,  soon  enabled  him 
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to  retrieve  the  financial  condition  of  his 
army.  Now,  however,  arrived  instructions 
from  England,  based  upon  that  high  sense 
of  honor  which  induced  Pitt  to  ratify  the 
merely  implied  approval  of  an  English  offi¬ 
cer,  even  although  that  officer  was  wholly 
unauthorized  to  act.  Kleber  again  signed 
the  convention  ;  but  before  he  could  give 
effect  to  Its  stipulations  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  fanatical  Mussulman. 

Menou,  the  new  French  commander,  re¬ 
pudiated  the  convention,  and  prepared  to 
measure  his  strength  with  a  foe  more  trou¬ 
blesome  than  any  whom  the  Republicans 
had  hitherto  encountered  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  The  battle  of  Aboukir  is  vividly 
described  by  Mr.  VVarburton;  but  neither 
upon  this  nor  upon  the  subsequent  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  English  arms  can  we  now  af¬ 
ford  time  to  dwell.  It  is  more  within  our 
purpose  to  remark  that  the  prestige  of 
French  superiority,  even  over  mere  Orien¬ 
tals,  was  at  length  shaken;  for  a  Turkish 
general  was  persuaded  to  act  in  the  field 
with  such  an  astonishing  amount  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  he  absolutely  gained  a  kind 
of  victory  over  Belliard,  and  compelled  a 
French  general,  with  6000  prime  troops,  to 
retreat  before  scimitars,  shouts,  and  yata¬ 
ghans. 

At  length  a  final  capitulation  was  signed. 
The  French  (more  tenderly  used  in  treaty 
than  in  battle)  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace ;  troops,  artists,  savans,  and  all,  tak¬ 
ing  with  them  their  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments,  their  collections  of  antiquities,  and 
their  famous  drawings  of  Egyptian  monu¬ 
ments*  The  guns  which  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  amounted  in  number  to  several 
hundreds;  but  in  order  that,  on  arriving  at  | 
Toulon,  they  might  have  the  air  of  bring¬ 
ing  back  their  artillery  with  them,  they 
stipulated  for  the  right  of  carrying  off  ten 
field-pieces.  Thus,  in  almost  all  the  acts 
of  the  invaders,  from  the  day  when  the  ex¬ 
pedition  sailed  from  France  under  the  name 
of ‘The  Left  Wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng¬ 
land,’  up  to  the  final  capitulation  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  we  detect  the  principle  of  decep¬ 
tion. 

*  All  these  curiosities  and  objects  of  art  were 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  English  by  the 
terms  of  the  Convention.  The  savans,  however, 
stoutly  rebelled  against  this  provision.  They  de¬ 
clared  that,  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  they  would 
destroy  all  the  articles  in  question,  and  would 
throw  upon  Lord  Hutchinson  the  infamy  of  be¬ 
coming  a  *  second  Amrou  and  the  English  com¬ 
mander  was  so  much  alarmed  or  mystified  by 
this  threat  that  he  actually  surrendered  the  claim. 

VoL.  V.— No.  I.  7 


The  Convention  of  Alexandria  must 
have  counteracted,  in  great  measure,  the 
effect  produced  by  our  victories  upon  the 
public  (pinion  of  the  East.  Orientals 
habitually  distrust  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  is  exerted  with  any  thing  like  cha¬ 
ritable,  or  even  politic  forbearance ;  and 
seeing  that  the  Englishman  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  let  his  old  loe  escape  so  easily, 
they  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  utterly  beaten. 
If  we  had  erected  a  handsome  pyramid  with 
the  skulls  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  had 
sold  all  the  savans  as  slaves,  we  should  have 
conciliated  more  effectually  the  love  and  es¬ 
teem  of  the  Turks.  Still,  although  our 
prowess  had  thus  fallen  short  of  perfection, 
we  had  done  a  good  deal.  The  forced 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  so 
lately  holding  it  in  military  possession,  wa.s 
a  fact  for  men’s  minds  to  dwell  on.  In  time 
of  profound  peace  and  professed  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  governments  of  the  invading  and 
invaded  countries,  a  vast  armament  had 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Egypt — the  clear 
superiority  of  European  discipline  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  tactics  had  been  displayed  to  the 
full — the  invaders  had  shrunk  from  no  sort 
or  amount  of  expedient  cruelty — they  had 
spared  no  act  of  treachery — no  form  of 
falsehood,  if  only  it  seemed  advantageous — 
they  had  debased  themselves  by  renounc¬ 
ing  their  religion  (or,  if  not  their  own,  at 
least  the  religion  of  their  forefathers)  for 
the  nonsensical  forms  of  mere  Orientals — 
their  savans,  too,  had  tried  their  little  arts. 
And  now — with  their  numbers  diminished 
by  nearly  one-half,  their  artillery  reduced 
to  ten  pieces,  their  character  for  invincibility 
and  good  faith  reduced  to  nothing  at  all — 

I  they  passed  away  to  the  West  like  a  plague, 
and,  as  though  in  compliance  with  the 
prayer  of  the  Mussulmans,  to  ‘infest  the 
cities  of  Christians.’ 

The  Ottoman  empire  now  rested  from 
French  visitation ;  but  before  six  years 
were  over,  the  late  General  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  army  in  Egypt  had  become  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  West;  and  when  Sebastiani 
presented  his  credentials  as  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  he  represented,  to  all  seeming, 
the  greatest  of  earthly  potentates.  His 
power,  therefore,  was  great,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  it  tell.  The  diplomatist  who 
represents  a  powerful  European  state  at  an 
Eastern  court,  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  rounder  of  periods  and  softener 
of  phrases.  Geographical  distance  is  only 
one  of  the  many  causes  which  make  it  im- 
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possible  to  set  down  in  London  or  Paris 
minute  instructions  that  can  be  treated  as 
strictly  binding  at  the  Sublime  Gate  of  the 
Seraglio,  or  the  Heavenly  Ark  of  Tehraun  ; 
and  where  the  Foreign  Office  is  impotent 
to  instruct,  the  ambassador  must  have 
power  to  choose.  State  events  in  the  East, 
too,  are  sudden  in  their  coming — grand  in 
their  consequences.  By  the  test  of  a  great  j 
emergency  Sebastiani  was  tried,  and  he 
showed  himself  sagacious,  decisive,  intrepid 
— .ntrepid  as  though  he  were  handling 
troops  against  some  old-fashioned  general, 
who  issued  his  orders,  likeCuesta,  from  out 
of  a  coach  and  six.  The  influence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  (we  speak  merely  of  his  influence 
upon  the  court  and  councils  of  the  Turks) 
was  raised  to  a  height  that  absolutely  ex¬ 
cluded  the  enemies  of  France  from  the 
friendship  of  the  Sultan.  The  English  1 
ultimatum  was  therefore  imperious,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Porte  to  come  to  an  immediate 
rupture  with  France,  and  to  join  the  Anglo- 
Russian  alliance.  The  Divan  replied  by  a 
declaration  of  war;  and  Admiral  Duck¬ 
worth,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  boldly  forced  the  Dardanelles, 
sailed  through  the  Marmora,  and  brought 
up  within  sight  of  the  Seraglio  point.  The 
city  was  at  this  moment  defenceless,  and 
the  ships  of  the  Sultan  lay,  tempting  and 
easy  of  capture,  in  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Divan,  feeling  itself,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass¬ 
house,  was  vastly  anxious  to  avoid  being 
smashed,  and  fully  disposed  to  give  way. 
But  Sebastiani,  bold  and  sanguine,  saw 
grounds  of  hope  in  the  possible  simplicity 
of  the  British  commander.  The  full  extent 
of  a  brave  sailor’s  innocence  in  diplomacy 
could  never  be  known  until  it  was  fairly 
tested  ;  and  ‘  good  Sir  John’  might  perhaps 
be  amused  by  pretended  negotiations  until 
the  preparations  necessary  for  resisting  an 
attack  could  be  perfected.  At  all  events 
the  Turks  might  be  persuaded  to  try  the 
experiment.  They  tried  it.  In  seven  days 
the  defences  of  the  city  and  the  duping  of 
the  Devonshire  admiral  were  complete.  An 
attack  was  no  longer  practicable.  The 
fleet,  returning  through  the  Dardanelles, 
once  more  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  monster- 
guns;  and  before  the  British  commander 
anchored  again  off  Tenedos,  his  losses  were 
250  men  killed  or  wounded ;  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  bursting  the  Franco-Ottoman  alli¬ 
ance  thrown  away ;  and  his  character  for 
common  sense  missing.  This  brilliant 
achievement  of  course  raised  Sebastiani  to 
the  very  zenith  of  diplomatic  glory,  and 
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proportionately  attenuated  the  resources  of 
British  negotiators  throughout  all  Europe. 
Sir  Robert  Adair’s  highly  interesting  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  fimbassy  shows  how  keenly  the 
check  was  felt  by  him  at  Vienna. 

Pretty  closely  upon  this  capital  blunder 
there  followed  our  ill-advised  descent 
(March  1807)  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  British  force  successfully  established 
itself  in  Damietta  and  Alexandria;  but  a 
disaster  sustained  at  Rosetta  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  our'  troops  so  discouraged 
those  in  command  that  they  were  glad  to 
sign  an  honorable  convention  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  and  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Now',  considering  that 
at  the  time  of  planning  the  enterprise  we 
j  were  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with  an 
European  potentate  then  fully  a  match  for 
our  slrenffth,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  conception  of  this  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  there  was  something 
of  the  frivolity  which  had  characterized  the 
French  expedition  of  1798.  We  had  this, 
however,  to  say*  for  ourselves,  as  honorably 
contradistinguishing  us  from  the  French — 
namely,  that  we  were  at  war  with  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  country  which  we  chose  to 
invade. 

At  this  time  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  Porte  appeared  to  be  firm  as  the 
hills.  An  ambassador  was  accredited  by 
the  Sultan  to  Napoleon,  and  he  found  him 
where  best  an  ‘  emperor’  beseems  the  pur¬ 
ple — he  found  him  in  arms  on  the  Vistula, 
in  all  the  pride  and  strength  that  is  implied 
by  a  line  of  operations  as  safe  as  the  Champs 
Elysees,  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
long.  Napoleon,  recurring  to  his  favorite 
Oriental  style,  told  the  Ottoman, that  soon¬ 
er  should  his  right  arm  quarrel  with  his 
left  than  he  the  Emperor  of  France  with 
his  brother  the  great  Padishah.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment 
Napoleon  was  sincere  ;  but  he  thought  no 
more  of  breaking  inconvenient  engage¬ 
ments  with  a  Turkish  ambassador  than  if 
he  had  spoken  his  promises  to  a  mere  tur¬ 
ban  and  bundle  of  shawls,  without  a  man  in 
the  midst  of  them.  This  was  soon  proved  ; 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that,  in  a  very 
few  months  from  the  utterance  of  the  vow 
just  quoted,  the  ‘  right  arm’  quietly  agreed  to 
the  dismemberment  and  partition  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ‘  left.’ 

In  the  character  of  a  gifted,  high-spirited 
parvenu  (and  our  remark  applies  to  the 
small  social  ambitions,  no  less  than  to  the 
broad  arena  of  public  affairs),  a  readiness 
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to  insult  or  deal  sternly  with  the  older  and 
more  feeble-minded  rulers  of  the  earth  is 
often  found  strangely  united  with  a  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  being  cajoled  by  them.  The 
power  and  the  weakness — the  poison  and 
its  antidote — grow  up  together.  Of  this 
seeming  anomaly  in  the  human  character 
Napoleon  stands  an  example.  Until  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland  he  had  been  the  con¬ 
queror — the  humbler  of  princes;  now  he 
mounted  the  raft  on  the  Niemen  ;  and  lo! 
great  joy  for  the  wily  Alexander — great  joy 
by  and  by  for  Europe — he  showed  his 
weakness,  that  weakness  which  afterwards 
reduced  him  from  a  self-trusting  soldier  to 
the  mere  son-in-law*  of  a  German  sovereign. 
The  Great  Captain,  in  short,  was  cajolea- 
ble,  and  he  who  had  been  trampling  so 
fiercely  on  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
could  at  once  be  flattered  and  talked  into 
meanness  by  the  imperial  craft  of  a  Ro¬ 
manoff.  Alexander  affected  to  be  irresis¬ 
tibly  charmed,  and  even  subdued  by  Na¬ 
poleon’s  style  of  talking — a  style  (so  Count 
Munster  described  it)  ‘  half  lapidary,  half 
quack-advertisement.’  By  thus  seeming  to 
be  wheedled  himself,  the  Czar  absolutely 
wheedled  Napoleon  into  engagements  for 
the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Con¬ 
trive  that  your  enemy  shall  betray  his 
friends,  and  you  gain  a  long  march  on  him. 
And  this  march  Alexander  gained  over  Na¬ 
poleon  by  persuading  him  to  betray  the 
Sultan.  No  obscurity  now  veils  the  secret 
arrangements  of  Tilsitt.  Bignon,  the  ap¬ 
pointed  defender  and  diplomatic  historian 
of  Napoleon,  seems  to  have  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  begin  by  wrapping  up  his  hero’s 
treason  in  a  slightly  nebulous  phrase,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  saying  at  once  that  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Grand  Signor’s  do¬ 
minions  was  decided  upon,  he  tells  us  that 
tke  French  Emperor  was  induced  to  extend 
towards  the  czar  ‘  a  certain  tolerance  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey.’  He  is  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  give  the  eighth  writ¬ 
ten  article,  which  formally  provided  for  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  the 
event  of  the  sultan’s  refusing  or  delaying  to 
accept  Napoleon’s  mediation  :  and  finally, 
he  admits  that  the  emperors  did  in  fact 
come  to  an  unconditional  agreement  for  di- 

*  The  fatuity  with  which  Napoleon  in  1813 
and  ’14  relied  upon  the  aid  of  his  ‘beaupere,  is 
made  to  appear  very  plainly  in  Caulaincourt’s 
memoirs.  But  the  most  melancholy  trait  is  that 
told  by  Bourrienne  of  the  Emperor’s  coolly  allud¬ 
ing  to  some  room  in  the  Tuileriesas  having  been 
decorated  in  the  time  *  du  Roi,  mon  oncle’ — Louis 
XVI — husband  of  poor  Maria-Louisa’s  aunt. 


viding  between  them  the  whole  of  European 
Turkey,  except  the  city  of  Constantinople 
and  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situate. 
In  short,  the  fair  provinces  of  the  sultan,  to 
whose  government  Napoleon  had  been 
swearing  eternal  friendship,  were  treated  as 
diamond  snuff-boxes,  and  quietly  presented 
by  emperor  to  czar,  and  czar  to  emperor, 
with  assurances  of  ‘  high  consideration.’ 

Instantly  (that  is,  even  before  he  de¬ 
parted  from  Tilsitt,)  Napoleon  despatched 
eager  instructions  to  Marmont,  in  Illyria, 
and  to  Sebastiani,  at  Constantinople,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  seizure  and  enjoyment  of 
the  Western  Pashalics.  But  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire,  without  providing  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople,  was  illusory.  The 
sultan,  retaining  only  the  city  itself  and  the 
promontory  on  which  it  stands,  could  not 
have  preserved  the  envied  site  against  the 
imperial  holder  of  Bulgaria.  The  amity  of 
the  emperors  had  some  duration,  and 
seemed  to  be  prolonged  for  a  while  by  the 
conference  of  Erfurth;  but  Napoleon, 
finding  at  last  that  he  had  been  duped  (for 
‘  tolerance  in  the  direction  of  Spain’  was  no 
fair  exchange  for  ‘  tolerance  in  the  direction 
of  Turkey,’)  gradually  receded  from  his  en¬ 
gagements.  This  was  usual  with  him. 
When  he  made  a  blunder  in  war,  he  denied 
it;  when  he  blundered  in  the  making  of  a 
treaty,  he  broke  it.  No  partition  took 
place,  and  the  sultan  still  held  his  own. 

It  might  seem  that  because  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  gifts  offered  to  the  czar  by  the  French 
emperor  consisted  of  another  man’s  prov¬ 
inces,  and  because,  too,  those  gifts  were 
never  actually  handed  over,  therefore  the 
concessions  of  Napoleon  cost  him  but  lit¬ 
tle.  They  cost  him  dear  indeed.  If  the 
engagements  of  Tilsitt  had  never  been  en¬ 
tered  into,  of  course  the  irritation  occasion¬ 
ed  by  Napoleon’s  breach  of  them  would 
never  have  been  engendered.  And  this 
very  irritation  was  the  true  virus  of  that 
protracted  altercation  that  brought  about  in 
due  season  the  fatal  invasion  of  Russia. 
But  Napoleon’s  ill  faith  in  making  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Tilsitt,  no  less  than  his  ill 
faith  in  evading  them,  was  to  the  French 
emperor,  an  element  of  destruction.  The 
betrayal  of  the  sultan  brought  its  separate 
punishment  upon  the  faithless  ally.  And 
thus  it  was  that  retribution  came.  When 
Napoleon  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  that  power,  then  at  war  with  the 
Porte,  was  engaged  with  a  vast  portion  of 
her  military  force  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
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Her  successes  liad  been  slow  and  insignifi-  of  France  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  made 
cant,  her  failures  mortifying,  the  loss  of  and  broken,  can  never  be  so  plainly  made 
men  occasioned  by  tlie  insalubrity  of  the  manifest  as  by  quoting  the  very  words  of 
climate  very  great;  and  now  that  she  was  the  two  Frenchmen  who,  in  1840,  succes- 
to  be  attacked  in  the  heart  of  her  empire  by  sively  held  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  great  Napoleon  in  person,  at  the  head  The  four  powers  had  been  holding  stern 
of  the  whole  western  continent,  her  hither-  language  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  plainly 
to  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  Danube  would  warned  him  that,  if  he  delayed  the  surren- 
necessarily  be  paralyzed,  and  the  Oitoman,  der  of  Northern  Syria  beyond  the  period 
with  a  very  little  more  of  vigor  in  the  con-  fixed  upon,  they  would  wrest  from  him  not 
duct  of  the  war,  might  seriously  humble  his  only  that  territory,  but  Acre  and  Palestine 
a ncient  enemy,  recover  lost  ground, and  re-  too;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  yet  further, 
trieve  the  disgraces  of  half  a  century. —  they  would  put  a  period  to  his  rule  even  in 
Moreover,  the  vast  seeming  greatne.ss  of  the  Egypt.  The  crafty  old  Pasha,  thus  men- 
French  emperor  at  this  period  must  have  aced,  naturally  turned  to  his  volatile  protec- 
tended  strongly  to  fascinate  the  Oriental  tor,  and  wanted  to  know  how  far  he  might 
mind.  How  then,  and  by  what  earthly  rely  upon  French  aid.  M.  Thiers  instant- 
means.  could  the  Divan  be  persuaded  to  ly  despatched  M.  Walewski(a  reputed  son 
resist  these  attractive  forces  '? — By  remind-  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  hereditarily  en- 
ing  it  of  Tilsitt.  There  was  nothing  to  set  titled  to  watch  the  state  of  the  ‘French 
against  the  greatness  of  Napoleon’s  power.  Lake’)  with  instructions  to  promise  great 
except  the  greatness  of  his  treachery,  things  in  the  name  of  France — armed  and 
The  true  tenor  of  the  secret  arrangements  arming.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1840, 
was  carefully  manifested  and  explained  to  M.  Thiers  stood  in  his  place  in  the  Cham- 
the  simple  Turks;  and  these  men,  under-  ber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  these  words; — 
standing  how  coolly  their  supposed  ally  had  ‘  1  proposed  to  the  King,  therefore,  to  arm 
prepared  to  dismember  their  empire,  were  not  400,000  but  030,000  men,  of  the  line, 
fired  with  an  indignation  so  strong  as  actu-  and  300,000  of  mobilized  national  guards.  . 
ally  to  supersede  the  desire  of  gratifying  .  This  was  what  I  said  to  the  Pasha — “Do 
national  selfishness  and  old  national  hates,  not  pass  the  Taurus ;  cover  well  St.  Jean 
The  Porte  not  only  refrained  from  taking  d’Acre  and  Alexandria;  demand  the  medi- 
advantage  of  Russia’s  predicament  by  push-  ation  of  France,  and  if  you  can  make  the 
ing  the  war  with  alacrity,  but  was  actually  war  last  out — if  you  can  prolong  it  till  the 
induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Czar,  spring — France  will  then,  at  the  head  of  all 
Thus  Russia  was  enabled  to  concentrate  her  forces,  negociate  for  you,  and  will  do 
all  her  resources  against  the  French  inva-  so  with  advantage.”  .  .  .  We  thought  it 
der.  Troops  from  the  Ottoman  borders  necessary  to  add  a  physical  effect  to  a  mor- 
were  rapidly  drafted  northward  ;  and  when  al  effect — that  is  to  say,  to  send  the  French 
Napoleon,  retreating  from  Moscow,  ap-  fleet  to  Alexandria  [this  was  never  done], 
preached  the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  Tchit-  and  to  make  the  French  flag  float  on 
chagoff,  with  a  force  of  some  forty  thousand  the  walls  of  that  town  [nor  this].’  ‘Yes, 
men,  now  freely  spared  from  the  Danube,  gentlemen,’  said  the  same  statesman,  on 
completed  that  terrible  circle  which  turned  the  28th,  ‘  I  would  have  demanded  the 
the  failure  and  embarrassment  of  the  ‘  grand  modification  of  the  treaty  [the  treaty  of  the 
army’  to  absolute  destruction.  15th  July],  and  if  it  had  been  refused,  al- 

The  last  great  era  of  ambitious  interfe-  though,  as  a  statesman,  I  know  perfectly 
rence  by  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant  well  how  terrible  the  word  war  is  for  a 
is  that  of  1840.  The  diplomatic  strife  of  country,  I  would  have  cried  war !  war ! — 
that  and  the  preceding  year  was  waged  in  and  1  should  have  found  an  echo  in  Franco.’ 
two  acts;  first,  the  French  abandoned  the  These  were  not  the  words  of  a  mere  sub¬ 
sultan  for  the  sake  of  madly  abetting  Me-  editor  of  a  war-crying  journal,  but  of  a  man 
hemet  Ali  against  the  four  powers;  and,  who  had  just  delivered  up  the  portfolio  of 
secondly,  they  abandoned  Mehemet  Ali  in  foreign  affairs,  and  who,  not  two  months 
order  to  return  to  their  senses.  The  histo-  before,  had  power  to  engage  for  a  mighty 
ry  of  act  the  first  long  since  received  full  nation.  But  whilst  M.  Thiers  was  promis- 
noon-day  light  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  j  ing,  the  four  powers  were  performing  :  they 
admirable  despatch  of  the  31st  of  August,  j  let  slip  the  dashing  Commodore  Napier 
1840 ;  but  the  second  phase  of  the  business,  upon  the  coast  of  Syria.  Thiers  continued 
and  the  coolness  with  which  the  promises  to  promise,  but  he  withdrew  his  fleet — lest 
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(according  to  the  authority  of  the  Prince  j 
de  Joinville)  it  should  gam  a  ‘  deplorable 
victory  ’  over  the  English,  and  left  the  four 
powers  to  have  their  own  way  on  the 
‘  Lake these,  accordingly,  proceeded  to 
execute  their  treaty  with  what  the  French 
called  a  ‘  brutal  ’  exactness.  Sidon  fell — 

Caiffa  too,  and  Tyre — Beyrout  fell.  Acre 
— famous  once  more — received  for  two 
hours  the  fire  of  the  allied  fleet ;  but,  at  four 
o’clock,  sudden  darkness  burst  up  through 
the  sunshine — then  hung  aloft  in  the  air, 
and  canopied  all  the  town.  The  armed  ves¬ 
sels  heaved  and  shook,  for  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  tremulously  lifted  beneath  them. 

'Phe  principal  magazine  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
senal  had  blown  up.  *  By  the  explosion,’ 
says  Sir  Charles  Smith,  in  his  despatch, 

‘  two  entire  regiments,  formed  in  position 
on  the  ramparts,  were  annihilated,  and 

every  living  creature  within  the  area  of  :  both  these  descents.  She  abandoned  her 
()9,000  square  yards  ceased  to  exist.’  Our  j  ally  the  Sultan  to  make  common  cause  with 
seamen,  they  say,  for  a  while  stood  silent,  j  his  rebellious  vassal,  and  then  in  his  direst 
rcspectfnl  in  their  demeanor, — as  though  i  need  she  abandoned  her  hoary  accomplice, 
this  end  of  mail’s  defences  had  been  wrought  I  Every  statesman  knew  that  France,  in 
from  on  High,  or  by  the  chaotic  energies  of '  breaking  with  the  Sultan,  had  not  only 
Nature.  The  firing  immediately  languish-!  swerved  from  her  formal  engagements,  but 
ed — then  ceased  altogether  ; — and  ‘  cruel,  j  from  the  old  course  of  policy  which,  in 


with  our  own.  Gentlemen,  this  is  asking 
too  much — this  is  impossible.  We  have,  I 
repeat,  done  for  him  all  that  our  influence 
could  do;  we  were  not  bound  to  do  more 
lor  him,  and  we  cannot  undertake  lo  do 
more  for  an  ally  so  distant  and  so  uncer¬ 
tain . Gentlemen,  do  not  talk 

now  to  France  of  conquests,  of  glory,  of 
combat.  Let  her  live  in  peace,  rich,  pros¬ 
perous,  and  in  the  bosom  of  liberty.’  And 
these  prudent  counsels  were  followed  ;  but 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  by  a  course  of 
conduct  such  as  that  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
Levant  should  be  grievously  weakened  ? 
There  are  two  distinct  shafts,  one  after  the 
other,  down  which  human  frailty  may  fall. 
A  man  may  fall  from  innocence  to  crime, 
and  may  then  find  a  lower  depth  by  betray¬ 
ing  his  guilty  comrade.  France  effected 


cold,  formal  man’  was  shocked  into  such  | 
forgetfulness  of  his  old  punctilios,  that  par¬ 
leying,  and  frags  of  truce,  and  the  down- 
hauling  of  colors  were  neglected.  No  for- 


times  of  national  sanity,  she  had  always 
adopted.  It  was  thoroughly  necessary  for 
her  to  retrace  her  steps;  but  unhappily  the 
levity  with  w'hich  her  minister  had  been 


open, 

chose 


and  the  allies  were 
to  go  in  among  the 


mal  surrender  look  place;  but  the  gates  of[  pledging  her  in  the  opposite  direction  made 

it  impossible  for  her  to  do  so,  and  yet  re¬ 
tain  her  fair  fame.  For  men  number  these 
things — vaguely,  indeed,  yet  with  enough 
of  tenacity  to  preclude  a  new  growth  of 
confidence.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  and  say  to 
a  shrewd  old  soldier  like  Mehemet  Ali  that 


the  town  stood 
free  when  they 
corpses  and  ruins.  j 

Thus,  whilst  Mehemet  Ali  w'as  listen¬ 
ing  to  M.  Walew'ski’s  account  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  wonders  which  France  could,  or 


should,  or  would,  or  might  have  wrought  in  ,  the  ministry  of  the  1st  of  March’ was 
his  favor,  he  found  himself  driven  from  out ;  displaced  by  ‘  the  ministry  of  the  29th  of 
of  all  Syria  by  a  series  of  those  impressive  .  October.’  Mehemet  Ali  treated  not  with 
phenomena  which  our  neighbors  so  quaint-  j  this  or  that  administration — he  treated  with 


ly  describe  by  the  name  of  *  accomplished 
acts.’  Meanwhile,  France  had  found  a 
sane  minister,  and  she  now  coolly  repudi¬ 
ated  her  engagements  with  the  Pasha — as 
mere  lover’s  vows  made  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  and  properly  broken  in  autumn. 
*  France,*  said  M.  Guizot,  ‘  that  did  not  go 
to  war  in  order  to  hinder  Poland  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  cannot  now  do  so 
ill  order  that  Syria  may  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pasha.’  And  again  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber, — *  We  have  done  all  for  the  Pasha,  all 
that  our  influence  could  effect,  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  goto  war  for  him,  as  if  he  were 
a  near  neighbor  whose  fate  was  connected 


France :  he  w'as  to  have  the  support  of  a 
nation  that  promised  to  negotiate  for  him 
at  the  head  of  930,000  soldiers ;  he  resists 
accordingly  ;  and  then  he  is  told  that  second 
thoughts  are  best,  and  that  his  ally  can  do 
no  more  for  him,  because  she  is  determined 
to  ‘  live  in  peace,  rich,  prosperous,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  liberty  !’  This  abandonment 
of  an  ally — even  although  the  engagements 
made  with  him  had  been  lawlessly  and 
rashly  contracted — could  not  of  course  take 
place  without  bringing  discredit  on  France. 
The  moral  damage  which  she  sustained  by 
throwing  over  the  Pasha  is  thus  set  forth  by 
the  very  man  who  had  been  pledging  her  : 
— ‘  Do  you  know,’  said  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
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25th  of  November,  1840,  in  the  Chamber  statesman  was  the*  main  secret  of  the  high 
of  Deputies,  ‘  what  will  result  from  such  a  and  brilliant  position  occupied  by  England 
settlement  ?  France  has  lost  all  her  injlu-  in  1840.  But  whence  this  unanimity 
ence  in  the  Mediterranean ^ — and  this  is  not  among  men  opposed  to  each  other  in  party 
only  a  physical  loss,  but  it  is  also  amoral  strife?  Was  it  fortuitous?  No;  it  re- 
one;  whereas  if  you  had  been  willing,  you  suited  from  this — that  the  policy  adopted 
might  have  got  rid  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  by  the  minister  of  the  day  was  not  founded 
Our  influence  in  Europe  is  lost  for  ever'  on  the  personal  whim  or  newly-conceived 
After  glancing  at  a  passage  of  history  opinion  of  any  mere  individual,  but  was,  in 
like  this,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  and  fact,  the  old  time-sanctioned  policy  of  Eiig- 
feel  assured  that,  under  the  practice  of  our  land.  New  events  may,  from  time  to  time, 
constitution,  the  honor  of  England  in  her  necessitate  variations  in  our  system  of  for- 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  is  not  liable  to  eign  policy;  whenever  this  happens  there 
be  thus  compromised  by  changes  of  admin-  will  probably  arise  divergences  of  opinion 
istration,  or  stress  of  party  politics.  The  amongst  our  statesmen,  and  the  usually  con- 
admirable  working  of  our  political  sys-  sequent  symptoms  of  national  indecision  ; 
tern  in  this  respect  may  be  well  illustrated  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  whenever 
by  the  events  of  the  very  period  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
we  have  been  adverting.  Rarely  since  the  the  course  of  policy  thence  deducible  can 
Revolution  has  there  existed  in  this  country  be  closely  followed,  the  minister  of  the  day, 
a  Government  so  wanting  in  Parliamentary  working  out  that  policy  with  zeal  and  abil- 
support  as  that  of  1840 — never  was  a  Gov-  iiy,  may  reckon  upon  the  support  of  all 
ernment  so  powerless  at  home; — yet  at  those  British  statesmen,  no  matter  what 
that  very  period  England  was  enabled  to  their  party,  who  are  really  initiated  in  the 
take  a  bold,  decisive,  and  brilliantly  sue-  state-affairs  of  Europe.  Foreign  nations, 
cessful  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  This  too,  know  this :  that  engagements  entered 
she  did  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Thiers,  into  by  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
who  had  all  along  fondly  reckoned  that  the  Foreign  Affairs,  however  strongly  disap- 
general  weakness  of  the  British  Government  proved  by  his  successor,  will  yet  be  honor- 
must  include  a  paralysis  of  the  Foreign  ably  performed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
Office.  The  secret  of  England’s  strength,  was  no  strong  approver  of  the  Quadrupar- 
and  of  her  then  immense  influence,  lay  in  tite  Treaty  ;  yet  when  he  accepted  the  seals 
the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  such  of  her  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1834,  he  proceed- 
statesmen  as  were  really  conversant  with  ed  to  execute  its  stipulations  with  ready 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  high-minded  promptitude  and  zeal. 

patriotism  which  enabled  them  to  keep  Addressing  ourselves,  as  we  do  in  this 
their  judgments  upon  the  great  concerns  of  article,  merely  to  the  relations  of  the  Grand 
the  nation  unwarped  by  party  contests.  Nation  with  Eastern  potentates,  we  cannot 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  26th  of  advert  to  the  system  followed  by  France  on 
January,  1841,  reviewing  in  Parliament  the  more  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  ‘  ex-  nean,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re¬ 
pressed  his  approval  of  the  course  of  for-  marking  that  her  exertions  to  gain  influ- 
eign  policy  which  had  been  adopted.  He  ence  in  these  quarters  have  been  in  some 
had  long  viewed  with  anxiety  the  dangers  measure  like  to  those  which  she  has  mado 
that  were  likely  to  result  from  the  state  of  in  the  Levant.  How  sounds  the  French 
affairs  in  the  Levant,  and  he  rejoiced  to  name  in  Spain?  The  Peninsular  War — 
think  that  those  dangers  would  now  be  the  Trocadero — the  unexcused  evasion  of 

averted . As  to  the  late  nego-  France  from  the  Qiiadrupartite  Treaty, 

ciations,  he  had  attended  carefully  to  the  and  her  subsequent  alliance  with  mere  fac- 
whole  course  of  proceeding,  but  he  could  tions  of  the  State — these  are  the  headings 
discover  nothing  which  France  could  con-  under  w’hich  modern  history  chronicles  the 
strue  into  a  cause  of  offence — he  saw  noth-  obligations  conferred  on  Spain  by  her  wag¬ 
ing  on  which  a  difference  with  France  nanimous  neighbor. 

could  be  grounded  ;  nor  could  he  discover  If  we  look  to  the  Italian  shores  of  the 
any  fault  which  had  been  committed  on  our  ‘  Lake,’  we  are  instantly  reminded  of  the 
part'  Not  at  all  forgetting  how  much  unfortunate  Ligurian,  Roman,  Cisalpine, 
may  be  owing  to  the  well-directed  abilities  and  Parthenopean  Republics— of  Venice 
of  the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  betrayed  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Campo 
we  repeat  that  this  unanimity  of  our  chief  Formio — of  pictures  and  statues  seized  by 
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Napoleon,  and  restored  by  Wellington — of 
the  enthusiastic  insurgents  of  late  years, 
men  perpetually  abetted,  and  never  pro¬ 
tected,  by  France.  Again,  turning  to  the 
African  coast,  we  see  how  successfully  the 
*  Grand  Nation  *  with  her  vaudevilles  and 
her  razzias  has  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
Algerines — how  faithfully  she  has  observed] 
her  engagement  to  abstain  from  territorial 
acquisitions. 

Meanwhile,  and  concurrently  with  all  this 
uneasy  ambition,  France  has  been  losing 
the  almost  exclusive  trade  which  she  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The 
amount  of  her  commerce  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  now  surprisingly  small,  when  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  her  geographical 
position,  and  the  industry  and  skill  of  her 
people. 

And  now,  by  all  the  blood  shed — by  all 
the  treasure  expended — by  all  the  alliances 
repudiated — by  all  the  treaties  broken — by 
all  the  commerce  lost  for  the  sake  of  this 
coveted  influence  in  the  Mediterranean — 
what  amount  of  solid  power  has  been  really 
acquired  by  France?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  a 
much  better  authority  than  ‘  La  Presse,’ — 
a  paper  understood  to  receive  part  of  its 
wisdom  fiom  M.  Lamartine,  who  has  be¬ 
stowed  great  attention  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  relations  of  France  with  the 
Levant.  And  thus  it  is  that  this  journal,  so 
lately  as  the  14th  of  last  February,  de¬ 
scribed  and  deplored  the  position  of  France 
upon  the  shores  of  her  favorite  sea; — 

‘  There  is  one  phrase  of  Napoleon’s  which 
has  often  been  repeated,  but  which  is  never¬ 
theless  true  [how  naive '],  and  it  is  this 
— “  The  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake.” 
Assuredly  this  expression  was  just ;  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  believe,  that  if  Napoleon 
bad  been  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the 
throne,  and  had  not  been  absorbed  by  inevi¬ 
table  diversions,  he  would  have  established 
it  as  a  truth.  Unfortunately  he  possessed 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means ;  and 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  this  legitimate 
wish  has  not  only  been  realized,  but  our  in¬ 
fluence  is  daily  diminishing  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.’ 

We  hope  that  our  retrospect  of  those 
failures  which  have  attended  both  French 
and  English  encroachments  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Sultan  may  induce  a  belief 
that  the  non-seizure  of  Egypt  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  is  an  excusable  piece  of 
remissness.  We  are  far  from  blinding  our¬ 
selves  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  main¬ 


taining  unquestioned  and  uninterrupted  our 
right  of  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  importance  of  this  privilege 
that  we  would  repudiate  all  notions  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  aggrandizement  in  the  direction  of 
Egypt  It  is  in  Paris,  and  not  here,  that 
the  idea  of  England’s  permanently  enjoying 
a  free  transit  by  Suez  has  been  perpetually 
associated  with  that  of  her  seizing  Egypt. 

There  is  really  no  ground  at  all  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  unjust  aggression  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Sultan  is  a  condition  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  maintaining  the  right  of  way. 
Happily  for  England,  this  privilege  of  free 
passage  across  every  part  of  the  Sultan’s 
dominions  has  been  granted  and  confirmed 
to  her  by  a  long  series  of  treaties.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  its  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  formally  ratified  and 
liberally  enlarged  by  numerous  later  trea¬ 
ties  and  conventions  coming  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  articles  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  Sultan  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are 
recited  verbatim  in  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
1675.*  By  the  first  of  these  the  shores 
and  ports  of  all  the  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan  are  opened  to  ves¬ 
sels  bearing  the  English  flag.  The  second 
article  provides  ‘  that  the  said  nation  ’ 
(England)  ‘shall  likewise  safely  and  freely 
go  and  come  by  land  within  the  limits  of 
our  imperial  dominions’  (the  Sultan’s  terri¬ 
tories)  ‘  without  any  injury,  molestation,  or 
impediment  to  the  persons,  cattle,  estates, 
or  effects  of  the  said  nation.’  Both  the 
treaty  just  quoted  (that  of  Elizabeth)  and 
the  treaty  of  1675  contain  many  anxious 
and  carefully  framed  provisions  for  giving 
force  and  substantial  value  to  the  conceded 
privileges  ;  and  by  the  last-mentioned  act  it 
is  formally  stipulated  that  all  future  im¬ 
perial  mandates  under  the  seal  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  shall  be  absolutely  void  in  such  of  their 
provisions  as  may  clash  with  the  words  or 
spirit  of  the  treaties.  And  these  solemn 
engagements  are  not  vain  words,  but  have 
been  acted  upon  with  remarkable  fidelity 
by  the  Ottoman  Government  and  those  in 
authority  under  it.  We  most  of  us  remeni- 

*  The  style  and  titles  of  our  merry  King 
Charles  11.  are  tlius  oddly  set  forth  in  the  treaty  : 
— ‘  To  the  Glorious  among  the  Princes  of  Jesus, 
revered  hv  the  High  Potentates  of  the  People  of 
the  Messiiih,  sole  Director  of  the  important  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Nazarene  Nation,  Lord  of  the  Limits 
of  Decency,  and  the  Hon<»r  of  Grandeur  and 
llenown,  Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland.’ 
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her  the  wise  forbearance  of  Mehemet  Ali.i 
who,  at  the  very  time  of  our  wresting  1 
Syria  from  his  military  occupation,  was 
safely  transmitting  our  India  mails  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  instance,  no 
less  than  the  probabilities  fairly  deducible 
from  an  abstract  view  of  the  matter,  justify 
us  in  inferring  that  any  satrap  of  the  Porte 
holding  the  government  of  Egypt — and 
whether  independent  or  not — would  find 
it  vitally  for  his  interest  to  keep  us  unmo¬ 
lested  in  our  passage.  Ills  interference 
with  that  privilege,  or  even  his  failure  to 
secure  us  from  the  interruption  of  others, 
would  speedily  work  his  ruin. 

By  constant  and  uninterrupted  usage, 
therefore,  no  less  than  by  strictly  legal 
ownership,  a  privilege  of  free  passage 
through  all  the  Sultan’s  territories  belongs 
to  England.  Our  claim  to  go  unmolested 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  as  clear  by 
public  law  as  our  right  to  cross  the  West 
Riding;  and  whoever  interfered  with  the 
enjoyment  of  it  would  take  upon  himself 
those  responsibilities  which  attach  to  an  in¬ 
vader  of  the  British  dominions. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  invasion  and 
seizure  of  Egypt,  whether  by  England  or 
by  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers,  involves 
an  European  war,  and  this  we  are  invited 
to  brave  for  the  sake  of  a  privilege  which 
we  already  enjoy  unmolested  !  But,  then, 
it  is  said  that  a  state  of  confusion  may 
arise  upon  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  shape  our  policy 
with  a  view  to  the  probable  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  empire — that  in  short 
we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  burn  down  onr  house  at  once  in 
order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
burnt  down  accidentally  I  This  would  be 
carrying  precaution  too  far.  The  course 
which  it  behoves  this  country  to  take  lies 
as  clear  to  the  sight  of  the  practical  states¬ 
man  as  to  that  of  the  political  moralist: 
always  in  the  long  run  is  good  faith  expedi¬ 
ent;  but  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Eastern 
policy  it  is  no  less  plainly  advantageous  in 
its  immediate  and  early  results  than  in  its 
ultimate  consequences.  We  stand  deeply 
pledged  to  maintain  unpartitioned  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  that  very  state  under  which  we 
possess  by  treaty,  and  enjoy,  in  fact,  the 
now  precious  right  of  free  passage.  Our 
duty,  therefore,  and  our  interest  are  one, 
and  are  simply  this: — to  avoid  encroach¬ 
ment  ourselves,  and  to  prevent  encroach¬ 
ment  by  others.  We  can  be  honest,  and 
yet  prosper.  Wc  can  hold  our  own — not 
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by  snatching  a  province  from  our  ancient 
ally,  but  by  keeping  his  dominions  entire. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  our  country  that 
the  weight  of  France,  necessarily  so  great 
by  reason  of  her  martial  prowess  and  her 
immense  military  resources,  has  not  been 
aggravated  by  the  accession  of  that  vast 
moral  power  which  she  would  have  inevit¬ 
ably  gathered  about  her,  if  during  the  last 
half  century  she  had  respected  neutral 
states — had  pursued  her  foes  with  steady 
enmity,  and  had  lent  to  her  friends  and  al¬ 
lies  a  constant  and  faithful  support.  At 
all  events,  we  can  draw  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  great  neighbor  a  new  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  truth  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy;  and  when,  whether  it  be  in 
the  Levant,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
we  are  tempted  to  break  faith  with  men  be¬ 
cause  they  are  weak  in  the  hour  of  battle — 
because  they  wear  turbans,  or  turn  their 
faces  to  Mecca — we  may  strengthen  our 
old  love  of  truth  by  a  glance  at  the  ‘  French 
Lake,’  for  there  and  on  its  shores  there 
broods  a  history  most  apt  for  teaching  how 
halt,  lame,  and  blind  is  the  march  of  a  na¬ 
tion  that  rests  her  ambitious  hopes  on  vio¬ 
lence  and  ill-faith. 
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From  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Poems.  Pif  Frances  Anne  Pntler  (late 

Fanny  Kemble).  London.  ]2mo.  1844. 
pp.  144. 

This  collection,  having  been  published 
simultaneously  by  two  different  London 
booksellers,  it  is  no  doubt  reprinted  from 
an  American  edition.  Whether  the  origi¬ 
nal  title-page  had  the  ‘  (late  Fanny  Kem¬ 
ble)’  on  it,  we  cannot  tell.  After  reading 
through  the  little  hook,  that  parenthesis 
seems  like  a  mournful  ejaculation. 

More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to 
express  admiration  of  Mrs.  Butler’s  various 
and  vigorous  ability  ;  but  we  own  that  the 
present  volume,  though  including  no  piece 
of  considerable  length  or  in  any  ambitious 
form,  has  raised  our  estimate  of  her  as  a 
poetess.  She  has  never’  before  written  so 
simply  or  so  strongly.  Never  before  has 
she  dealt  so  boldly  with  the  realities  of  life, 
and  yet  never  before  in  our  judgment  did 
she  display  an  equal  richness  of  imaginative 
power. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  woman’s  poetry — 
real  poetry — does  not  betray  its  source  in 
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her  personal  experience  and  emotions. 
With  whatever  art  she  may  endeavor  to 
envelope  it,  the  self  peeps  through  wherev¬ 
er  the  inspiration  reaches  its  height.  But 
here  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  the  fragments  of  an  autobiography 
in  verse.  Of  the  few  articles  that  do  not  fall 
under  this  category,  almost  all  appear  cold 
and  elaborate  beside  her  staple.  She  may 
introduce  here  and  there  what  nymphs, 
fairies,  even  angels  she  pleases — we  turn 
the  page  the  moment  we  perceive  that  it 
does  not  belong  wholly  to  *  Frances  Butler 
— late  Fanny  Kemble.’  Nor  has  the  lady 
any  reason  to  shrink  from  the  sort  of  criti¬ 
cism  which  she  has  thus  forced  on  her 
reader. 

We  quote  first  the  following  sonnet,  very 
graceful  on  the  whole — though  the  last  line 
is  tautologous — and  additionally  interesting 
l)ecause,  it  seems,  we  have  here,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  most  of  our  readers  must  be 
competent  judges,  the  results  of  the  self- 
observation  of  two  persons  of  rare  genius. 

‘  SONNET. 

‘  Suggested  by  Sir  Thonias  Lawrence  observing  tliat  we  nev¬ 
er  dream  of  ourselves  younger  than  we  are. 

*  Not  in  our  dreams,  not  even  in  our  dreams, 

May  we  return  to  that  sweet  land  of  vouth, 

That  home  of  hope,  of  innocence,  and  truth, 
Which  as  w'e  farther  roam  but  fairer  seems. 

In  that  dim  shadowy  world,  where  the  soul  strays 
When  she  has  laid  her  mortal  charge  to  rest, 

VVe  oft  behold  far  future  hours  and  days. 

But  ne'er  live  o'er  the  past,  the  happiest. 

How  oft  will  Fancy’s  wild  imaginings 
Bear  us  in  sleep  to  times  and  worlds  unseen  : 

But  ah  !  not  e'en  unfetter'd  Fancy's  wings 
Can  lead  us  back  to  aught  that  we  hare  been, 

Or  waft  us  to  that  smiling,  sunny  shore, 

Which  e’en  in  slumber  we  may  tread  no  more.' 

—  p.78. 

We  confess  it  astonished  us  to  find  this 
‘  physiological  fact’  so  firmly  attested.  As¬ 
suredly,  if  literature  ‘  may  be  in  aught  be¬ 
lieved,’  we  are  not  alone  in  our  dissent. 
Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  believing  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  live  over  in 
dreams,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  feelings, 
of  even  a  very  early  period  of  our  existence  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  a  gray-haired  man, 
who  perhaps  has  been  w'atching  the  play  of 
his  children  before  he  fell  asleep,  finds  him¬ 
self  flung  back,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  close, 
to  the  home  of  his  own  childhood  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  parent  whose  death,  when 
it  occurred,  was  rather  a  mystery  than  a 
sorrow,  is  not  dead  to  the  dreaming  sense 

_ but  that  her  smile  beams  as  freshly  as 

ever  it  did  on  the  curled  darling  at  her 


knee  ?  Is  there  any  man  for  whom  the 
dead  that  he  loved  in  life  are  not  still  alive 
in  his  dreams?  Sir  Thomas  should  have 
confined  his  statement  to  merest  infancy — 
the  Life  of  the  Cradle.  When  the  human 
being  has  once  passed  that  age  of  utter  fee¬ 
bleness,  we  believe  no  sensation,  no  thought 
whatever  fails  to  imprint  itself  indelibly. 
We  may  have  pul  the  impression  away  in 
an  obscure  corner — so  obscure  that  no  vol¬ 
untary  effort  of  ours  can  bring  it  up  ;  but 
there  it  is.  A  trivial  accident  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  touch  the  spring  of  the  repository 
— and  experience  teaches  that  these  hidden 
springs  are  more  accessible  to  such  influ¬ 
ence  during  the  general  relaxation  and 
wandering  wildness  of  sleep  than  at  any 
other  season.  A  Danish  poet  beautifully 
compares  the  detached  images  of  long-past 
existence  thus  resuscitated  by  ‘  unfettered 
Fancy,’  to  the  ‘  brilliant  mosaics  of  a  buried 
city  — but  this  is  only  half  the  story — it 
leaves  out  ‘  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain.’  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Butler 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  sound  sleeper. 
The  dreams  that  she  recollects  are  in  that 
case  those  of  the  light  morning  slumber, 
when  we  are  acted  upon,  every  moment 
more  and  more,  by  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  actual  place,  and  of  course 
by  associations  of  the  actual  time.  If  ever 
she  should  have  feeble  health,  and  be  liable 
to  start  from  the  visions  of  midnight — 
‘  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,’ — she 
would,  we  suspect,  desert  the  theory  of  our 
late  amiable  painter.  But  there  is  in  this 
very  volume  more  than  one  page  to  which 
we  may  appeal  for  much  of  what  we  have 
been  saying.  For  example : — 

*  TO  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  LADY. 

‘  Lady,  sweet  lady,  1  behold  ihce  yet. 

With  thy  pale  brow’,  brown  eyes,  and  solemn  air, 
And  billowy  tresses  of  thy  golden  hair. 

Which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget ! 

But  for  short  space  I  gazed  with  soul  intent 
Upon  thee  ;  and  the  limner’s  art  divine. 
Meantime,  poured  ail  thy  spirit  into  mine. 

But  once  I  gazed,  then  on  my  way  I  went: 

And  thou  art  still  before  me.  Like  a  dream 
Of  what  our  soul  has  loved,  and  lost  for  ever. 

Thy  vision  dwells  with  me,  and  though  /  never 
May  be  so  blest  as  to  behold  thee  more. 

That  one  short  look  has  stamped  thee  in  my  heart  : 
Of  my  intensest  life  a  living  part. 

Which  time,  and  death,  shall  never  triumph  o'er.' 

— p.  18. 

*  See  Anderson’s  ‘  Improvisatore,  or  Life  in 
Italy,’  an  exquisite  romance,  very  elegantly  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs  Howitt — by  far  the  most  valuable 
work  she  has  as  yet  introduced  to  us  from  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
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To  the  romantic  prime  belong  as  of  right 
the  sweetest  realities  of  these  pages;  and 
here,  too,  we  have  dreams  beautifully  dealt 
with. 

‘  Is  it  a  sin,  to  wish  that  I  may  meet  thee 
In  that  dim  world  whither  our  spirits  stray, 

When  sleep  and  darkness  follow  life  and  day  ? 

Is  it  a  sin,  that  there  my  voice  should  greet  thee 
With  all  that  love  that  I  must  die  concealing? 
Will  my  tear-laden  eyes  sin  in  revealing 
The  agony  that  preys  upon  my  soul  ? 

Is’t  not  enough  through  the  long,  loathsome  day, 
To  hold  each  look  and  word  in  stern  control  ? 
May  1  not  wish  the  staring  sunlight  gone. 

Day  and  its  thousand  torturing  moments  done, 
And  prying  sights  and  sounds  of  men  away  ? 

Oh,  still  and  silent  Night!  when  all  things  sleep, 
Lock’d  in  thy  swarthy  breast  my  secret  keep  : 
Come,  with  thy  vision’d  hopes  and  blessings  now  ! 

I  dream  the  only  happiness  I  know.’ — p.  84. 

‘  SOITNET. 

‘  I  would  I  knew  the  lady  of  thy  heart : 

She  whom  thou  lov’st  perchance,  as  I  love  thee. 
She  unto  whom  thy  thoughts  and  wishes  flee  ; 
Those  tiioughts  in  which,  alas  !  I  bear  no  part. 
Oh,  1  have  sat  and  sighed,  thinking  how  fair, 
IIow  passing  beautiful,  thy  love  must  be ; 

Of  mind  how  high,  of  modesty  how  rare  ; 

And  then  I’ve  wept — I’ve  wept  in  agony. 

Oh,  that  I  might  but  once  behold  those  eyes 
That  to  thy  enamor’d  gaze  alone  seem  fair; 

Once  hear  that  voice,  whose  music  still  replies 
To  the  fond  vows  thy  passionate  accents  swear ; 
Oh,  that  I  might  but  know  the  truth  and  die, 

Nor  live  in  this  lung  dream  of  misery  !’ — p.  46. 

‘  SO.NNET. 

‘  Lady,  whom  my  beloved  loves  so  well : 

W’hen  on  his  clasping  arm  thy  head  reclineth. 
When  on  thy  lips  his  ardent  kisses  dwell. 

And  the  bright  flood  of  burning  light,  that  shineth 
In  his  dark  eyes,  is  poured  into  thine  ; 

When  thou  shalt  lie  enfolded  to  his  heart, 

In  ail  the  trusting  helplessness  of  love  ; 

If  in  such  joy  sorrow  can  find  a  part. 

Oh,  give  one  sigh  unto  a  doom  like  mine  ! 

Which  I  would  have  thee  pity,  but  not  prove. 
One  cold,  calm,  careless,  wintry  look,  that  fell 
Haply  by  chance  on  me,  is  all  that  he 
E’er  gave  my  love  ;  round  that,  my  w’ild  thoughts 
dwell 

In  one  eternal  pang  of  memory.’ — p.  75. 

‘  TO  - . 

*  Oh  !  turn  those  eyes  away  from  me  ! 

Though  sweet  yet  fearful  are  their  rays; 
And  though  they  beam  so  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  ’neath  their  gaze. 

Oh,  turn  those  eyes  away  !  for  though 
To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 

I  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow, 

By  the  warm  blood  that  mantles  there.’ — p.32. 


*  There’s  not  a  fibre  in  my  trembling  frame 
That  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  draws  near. 
There’s  not  a  pulse  that  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
Thy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay,  thy  very  name. 
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When  thou  art  with  me  every  sense  seems  dull, 
And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  feel,  is  thee  ; 

My  soul  grows  faint,  my  veins  run  liquid  flame. 
And  my  bewildered  spirit  seems  to  swim 
In  eddying  whirls  of  passion,  dizzily. 

When  thou  art  gone,  there  creeps  into  my  heart 
A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain  : 

The  light,  the  warmth  of  life,  with  thee  depart. 
And  I  sit  dreaming  o’er  and  o’er  again 
Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  look,  and  tone  ; 
And  suddenly  1  wake — and  am  alone.’ — p.  93. 

‘  AN  INVITATION. 

*  Come  where  the  white  waves  dance  along  the 
shore 

Of  some  lone  isle,  lost  in  the  unknown  seas  ; 
Whose  golden  sands  by  mortal  fool  before 
Were  never  printed, — where  the  fragrant  breeze, 
That  never  swept  o’er  land  or  flood  that  man 
Could  call  his  own,  th’  unearthly  breeze  shall  fan 
Ou;  mingled  tresses  with  its  odorous  sighs; 

Where  the  eternal  heaven’s  blue  sunny  eyes 
Did  ne’er  look  down  on  human  shapes  of  earth. 

Or  aught  of  mortal  mould  and  death-doom’d 
birth  ; 

Come  there  with  me  ;  and  when  we  arc  alone 
In  that  enchanted  desert,  where  the  tone 
Of  earthly  voice,  or  language,  yet  did  ne’er 
With  its  strange  music  startle  the  still  air. 

When  clasp’d  in  thy  upholding  arms  I  stand 
Upon  that  bright  world’s  coral-cradled  strand. 
When  I  can  hide  my  face  upon  thy  breast. 

While  thy  heart  answers  mine  together  pressed. 
Then  fold  me  closer,  bend  thy  head  above  me. 
Listen — and  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee.’ 

— p.  102. 

‘ SONNET. 

‘  Whene’er  I  recollect  the  happy  time 
When  you  and  I  held  converse  dear  together. 
There  come  a  thousand  thoughts  of  sunny  wea¬ 
ther. 

Of  early  blossoms,  and  the  fresh  year’s  prime  ; 
Your  memory  lives  for  ever  in  my  mind 
With  all  the  fragrant  beauties  of  the  spring, 

With  od’rous  lime  and  silver  hawthorn  twin’d. 
And  many  a  noonday  woodland  wandering. 
There’s  not  a  thought  of  you,  but  brings  along 
Some  sunny  dream  of  river,  field  and  sky  ; 

’Tis  waAed  on  the  blackbird’s  sunset  song. 

Or  some  w  ild  snatch  of  ancient  melody. 

And  as  1  date  it  still,  our  love  arose 

’Twixt  the  last  violet  and  the  earliest  rose.’ — p.72. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met  with 
any  love-verses  equal  to  these.  We  pity 
the  oldest  who  does  not  feel  young  again 
as  he  reads — who  does  not  also  feel  ‘  the 
warm  blood  mantle.’ 

The  following  seem  to  us  to  have  the 
heroic  in  them — Montrose  might  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  response  to  his  famous 
‘  Lines  — 

*  ABSENCE. 

‘  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
Thai  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face  ? 

How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  low’rs 

Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace  ? 
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Shall  I  in  nlumber  steep  each  weary  sense, 

Weary  with  longing  — shall  I  flee  away 
Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence 
Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  ? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  easting  from  me  God’s  great  gift  of  time  ; 
Shall  I  these  mists  of  memory  lock’d  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life’s  purposes  sublime  ? 

Oh  !  how,  or  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more 
near — 

How  may  1  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here.' 

I’ll  tell  thee:  for  thy  sake,  1  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told. 
While  thou,  beloved  one'!  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee,  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy 
strains ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  1  will  walk  patiently 

Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  min¬ 
utes  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time,  and  will  therein  strive 
To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o’ertake 

More  good  than  I  have  won,  since  yet  1  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  graces  which  shall  thus  be  thine  ; 
So.  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be. 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine.’ 

— pp.  99,  100. 

Some  at  least  of  those  we  are  about  to 
extract,  cannot  be  supposed  to  come  under 
the  autobiographical  category  —  and  we 
must  therefore  pro  tanto  modify  what  we 
said  on  the  superiority  of  that  class  of  the 
lady’s  verses  at  the  outset. 

‘ SONG. 

*  Never,  oh  never  more  !  shall  I  behold 
Thy  form  so  fair  : 

Or  loosen  from  its  braids  the  rippling  gold 
Of  thy  long  hair. 

Never,  oh  never  more  !  shall  I  be  blest 
Be  thy  voice  low  ; 

Or  kiss,  while  thou  art  sleeping  on  my  breast. 
Thy  marble  brow. 

Never,  oh  never  more  !  shall  I  inhale 
Thy  fragrant  sighs, 

Or  gaze,  with  fainting  soul,  upon  the  veil 
Of  thy  bright  eyes.’ — p.  103. 

‘  TO  A  STAR. 

*Thou  little  star,  that  in  the  purple  clouds 
llang’st,  like  a  dew-drop  in  a  violet  bed; 

First  gem  of  evening,  glittering  on  the  shrouds 
’Mid  whose  dark  folds  the  day  lies  pale  and 
dead ; 

As  through  my  tears  my  soul  looks  up  to  thee. 
Loathing  the  heavy  chains  that  bind  it  here. 
There  comes  a  fearful  thought  that  misery 
Perhaps  is  found  even  in  thy  distant  sphere. 


Art  thou  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 

The  heritage  of  death,  disease,  decay  ; 

A  wilderness,  like  that  we  wander  in. 

Where  all  things  fairest,  soonest  pass  away  ^ 
And  are  there  graves  in  thee,  thou  radiant  world. 
Round  which  life’s  sweetest  buds  fall  withered. 
Where  hope’s  bright  wings  in  the  dark  earth  lie 
furled. 

And  living  hearts  are  mouldering  with  the 
dead  ? 

Perchance  they  do  not  die,  that  dwell  in  thee — 
Perchance  theirs  is  a  darker  doom  than  ours; 
Unchanging  woe  and  endless  misery. 

And  mourning  that  hath  neither  days  nor  hours. 
Horrible  dream  ! — Oh  dark  and  dismal  path. 
Where  I  now  weeping  walk,  I  will  not  leave 
thee. 

Earth  has  one  boon  for  all  her  children — death  : 

Open  thy  arms,  oh  mother  !  and  receive  me  ! 
Take  otf  the  bitter  burthen  from  the  slave. 

Give  me  my  birth-right !  give — the  grave,  the 
grave  !’ — p.  58. 

Consider  this  again,  in  reference  to  the 
Lawrence  doctrine  of  dreams  : 

*  A  PROMISE. 

Mn  the  dark,  lonely  night. 

When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o’er 
men ; 

False  love  !  in  thy  despite, 

I  will  be  with  thee  then. 

When  in  the  world  of  dreams  thy  spirit  strays. 
Seeking,  in  vain,  the  peace  it  finds  not  here. 
Thou  shalt  be  led  back  to  thine  early  days 
Of  life  and  love,  and  I  will  meet  thee  there. 

I’ll  come  to  thee  with  the  bright  sunny  brow 
That  was  hope’s  throne  before  1  met  with  thee ; 
And  then  I’ll  show  thee  how  ’tis  furrowed  now. 
By  the  untimely  age  of  misery. 

I’ll  speak  to  thee  in  the  fond,  joyous  tone. 

That  wooed  thee  still  with  love’s  impassioned 
spell ; 

And  then  I’ll  teach  thee  how  I’ve  learnt  to  moan. 
Since  last  upon  thine  ear  its  accents  fell.  ^ 

I’ll  come  to  thee  in  all  youth’s  brightest  power. 
As  on  the  day  thy  faith  to  mine  was  plighted. 
And  then  I’ll  tell  thee  weary  hour  by  hour. 

How  that  spring’s  early  promise  has  been  blight¬ 
ed. 

I’ll  tell  thee  of  the  long,  long,  dreary  years. 
That  have  passed  o’er  me,  hopeless,  objectless  ; 
My  loathsome  days,  my  nights  of  burning  tears. 
My  wild  despair,  my  utter  loneliness. 

My  heart-sick  dreams  upon  my  feverish  bed. 

My  fearful  longing  to  be  with  the  dead. — 

In  the  dark  lonely  night. 

When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o’er 
men  ; 

False  love  !  in  thy  despite. 

We  two  shall  meet  again  !’ — p.  50. 

‘  SONNET. 

‘  But  to  be  still !  oh,  but  to  cease  awhile 
The  panting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life. 
The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife 
Of  hourly  being  ;  the  sharp  biting  file 
Of  action  fretting  on  the  tightened  chain 
,  Of  rough  existence  ;  all  that  is  not  pain. 
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But  utter  weariness;  oh  !  to  be  free 
But  for  a  while  from  conscious  entity  ! 

To  shut  the  banging  doors  and  windows  wide, 

Of  restless  sensn,  und  let  the  soul  abide 
Darkly  and  stilly,  for  a  little  space, 

( lathering  its  strength  up  to  pursue  the  race  ; 

Oh,  heavens!  to  rest  a  moment,  but  to  rest 
From  this  quick,  gasping  life,  were  to  be  blest.’ 

— p.  118. 

There  are  in  this  volume  a  great  number 
of  pieces  expressing  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy,  dejection  of  heart  and 
spirit,  weariness  of  life,  almost  despair. 
The  best  and  most  richly  endowed  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  have  their  share  of  sorrow — but 
we  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  accept  effusions 
of  this  sort  for  correct  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  of  a  poet’s  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  they  contradict  themselves.  How¬ 
ever  deep  a  wound  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  well  skinned  over  before  one  begins  to 
beat  time  upon  it.  Are  we  wrong  in  guess¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  self-rebuke  in  this  sonnet  ? 

‘  Blaspheme  not  thou  the  sacred  life,  nor  turn 
O’er  joys  that  God  hath  for  a  season  lent. 
Perchance  to  try  thy  spirit,  and  its  bent. 
Effeminate  soul  and  base — weakly  to  mourn. 
There  lies  no  desert  in  the  land  of  life. 

For  e’en  that  tract  that  barrenest  doth  seem, 
Labored  of  thee  in  faith  and  hope,  shall  teem 
With  heavenly  harvests  and  rich  gatherings,  rife. 
Haply  no  more,  music,  and  mirth,  and  love. 

And  glorious  things  of  old  and  younger  art. 

Shall  of  thy  days  make  one  perpetual  feast : 

But  when  these  bright  companions  all  depart. 

Lay  thou  thy  head  upon  the  ample  breast 
Of  Hope,  and  thou  shalt  hear  the  angels  sing 
above.’ — p.  16. 

The  noblest  verses  in  the  book  are — like 
tliese,  the  ‘Absence,’  and  the  ‘Wish’ — con¬ 
ceived  and  written  in  a  brave  high  tone  and 
style — a  style  that  reminds  us — we  are  sure 
Mrs.  Butler  will  be  pleased  with  the  com¬ 
parison — of  the  still  smaller  collection  put 
forth  a  few  years  ago  under  the  signature 
of  V. — a  spirit  such  as  men  call  masculine. 

‘  A  WISH. 

‘  Let  me  not  die  for  ever  !  when  I’m  gone 
To  the  cold  earth  ;  but  let  my  memory 
Live  like  the  gorgeous  western  light  that  shone 
Over  the  clouds  where  sank  day’s  majesty. 

Let  me  not  be  forgotten  !  though  the  grave 

Has  clasped  its  hideous  arms  around  my  brow  ; 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten  !  though  the  wave 
Of  time’s  dark  current  rolls  above  me  now  ; 
Yet  not  in  tears  remembered  be  my  name. 

Weep  over  those  ye  loved  ;  for  me,  for  me. 
Give  me  the  wreath  of  glory,  and  let  fame 
Over  my  tomb  spread  immortality.’ — p.  28. 

We  shall  not  print  a  conjecture — though 
we  think  we  could  give  a  shrewd  one — as 


to  who  the  lady  is  that  Mrs.  Butler  address¬ 
es  at  p.  52 ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  for¬ 
given  for  taking  leave  of  our  poetess  on  the 
present  occasion  in  her  own  words ; — 

‘  TO  .MRS.  - . 

‘  I  never  shall  forget  thee — ’tis  a  word 

Thou  oft  must  hear,  for  surely  there  be  none 
On  whom  thy  wondrous  eyes  have  ever  shone 
But  for  a  moment,  or  w’ho  e’er  have  heard 
Thy  voice’s  deep  impassioned  melody. 

Can  lose  the  memory  of  that  look  or  lone. 

But,  not  as  these,  do  I  say  unto  thee, 

I  never  shall  forget  thee  : — in  thine  eyes, 
W’hose  light,  like  sunshine,  makes  the  world  re¬ 
joice, 

A  stream  of  sad  and  solemn  splendor  lies  ; 

And  there  is  sorrow  in. thy  gentle  voice. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  scenes  in  which  I  found 
thee. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  beings  that  surround  thee  ; 

To  me,  thou  art  a  dream  of  hope  and  fear ; 

Yet  why  of  fear  ? — oh  sure  !  the  Power  that  lent 
Such  gifts,  to  make  thee  fair,  and  excellent ; 

Still  watches  one  whom  it  has  deigned  to  bless 
With  such  a  dower  of  grace  and  loveliness  ; 

Over  the  dangerous  waves  ’twill  surely  steer 
The  richly  freighted  bark,  thro’  storm  and  blast. 
And  guide  it  safely  to  the  port  at  last. 

Such  is  my  prayer  ;  ’tis  warm  as  ever  fell 
I  From  off  my  lips  :  accept  it,  and  farewell  ! 

And  though  in  this  strange  world  where  first  I 
met  thee. 

We  meet  no  more — I  never  shall  forget  thee  ’ 

I  — p.  52. 


WHAT  WE’RE  DOING  AND  WHAT  WE’RE 
COMING  TO. 

BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 

From  the  New  .Monthly  Magazine. 

Somebody  once  remarked,  that  the  day 
was  coming  when  the  most  extraordinary 
natural  phenomenon  we  could  behold — 
the  most  singular  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  we  could  witness — would  be 
a  man  who  had  not  written  a  l>ook.  If, 
however,  matters  go  on  much  longer  as 
they  are  now  doing,  we  shall  have  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  an  eighth  wonder  added 
to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  man  who  ac¬ 
tually,  and  bondjide^  possesses  not  a  single 
railway  share  ! 

Doctors  may  go  mad  about  Mesmerism, 
and  parsons  about  Puseyism,  Young  En¬ 
gland  may  be  smitten  with  temporary  in¬ 
sanity,  touching  may-poles  and  cricket- 
balls — but  old  England  has  become  a  per¬ 
fect  monomaniac  in  the  matter  of  rails  and 
locomotives.  We  are  all  railway  mad — 
the  steam-whistle  drowns  every  other  sound 
— we  hardly  think,  but  of  rival  lines — we 
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hardly  dream  but  of  contending  gradients. 
There  is  a  conspiracy  hatching  to  clap  a 
huge  gridiron  over  England — town  is  to  be 
bound  to  town  by  iron  bands — termini  will 
spring  up  as  thick  as  taverns — stations  as 
pumps — the  whole  country  will  be  one 
railroad  city — the  lines  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing,  and  inter  wining  like  streets — so 
that  if  you  ask  the  way  to  some  place 
a  hundred  miles  off,  the  direction  will  be, 
“Down  the  Little  Peddlington  line  first, 
then  the  second  railroad  to  the  right,  turn 
off  at  the  third  to  the  left,  opposite  to 
Mudfog  Terminus,  and  go  on  to  No.  4 
Station — you  can’t  go  WTong — ask  any  of 
the  railway  police.” 

You  hear  some  slow  coaches  talking 
about  what  we  have  done  in  the  way  of 
speed,  but  all  that  has  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished,  is  but  a  faint  inkling  of  what  we 
shall  do.  The  idea  of  thinking  it  a  feat  to 
breakfast  in  Newcastle  and  dine  in  Lon¬ 
don  !  antiquated  and  absurd — not  a  bit 
better  than  the  old  stage  waggons — com¬ 
paratively  !  We  look  forward  to  quicker 
going  than  that.  Dine  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  we  breakfasted  at! 
why  not  finish  dinner  three  hundred 
miles  from  the.  place  we  began  it  at? 
Make  the  transit — not  between  the  meals,  I 
but  between  the  courses.  Fly  for  every 
change  of  dish  to  the  places  most  celebra¬ 
ted  for  the  production  of  the  savory  morsel. 
Thus  you  might  have  your  soup  in  town 
— dash  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  for 
a  cut  of  salmon  fresh  from  the  water — find 
yourself  in  five  minutes  from  the  date  of 
its  consumption  luxuriating  upon  Welsh 
mutton  in  Carmarthen — hurry  up  to  Dork¬ 
ing  for  the  breast  of  a  fowl — and  have 
your  cheese  either  in  Cheshire  or  Glouces¬ 
ter,  as  you  happen  to  fancy. 

Really  this  seems  to  be  what  we  are 
coming  to.  Time  and  space  are  rapidly 
getting  obsolete.  The  electric  telegraph 
laughs  at  them  both.  Our  posterity  will 
regard  the  species  of  deference  we  paid  to 
them  as  a  curious  popular  delusion,  exten¬ 
sively  current  in  the  dark  ages.  And  the 
charm  to  work  these  miracles  is  vapor. 
Rails  are  the  magic  wands  our  modern 
sorcerers  use,  and,  as  they  lay  them  down, 
their  object  is  accomplished.  Time  and 
space  vanish,  and  every  body  dwells  next 
door  to  every  body  else  I 

The  next  census  will  probably  show  the 
whole  population  divided  into  two  grand 
classes — railway  officers,  officials,  and  con¬ 
structors  on  the  one  hand,  and  railway 


shareholders  on  the  other.  A  man  without 
a  share  will  be  rarer  than  a  man  without  a 
nose.  Every  body  is  rushing  to  the  market 
for  “  scrip  ”  and  “  stock  ” — sinking  his  or¬ 
dinary  avocation  in  his  new  career  of  rail¬ 
way  speculator. 

Our  cheesemonger  is  an  extensive  hold¬ 
er  in  home  schemes — our  tailor  rather  in¬ 
clines  to  foreign  speculations.  The  dog’s- 
meat  man,  who  comes  into  our  street,  talks 
of  a  buoyancy  in  the  nor-east-and-by-north 
lines;  and  the  man  who  sweeps  the  cross¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  informed  us  in  confi¬ 
dence,  that  he  feared  he  should  be  taken 
in  extensively  by  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Wherever  we  go  we  hear  of  railroads — 
whenever  we  open  a  newspaper  we  see  col¬ 
umns  of  railroad  meetings — estimates,  gra¬ 
dients,  guages,  passenger  traffic,  branch 
lines,  competing  lines,  are  for  ever  rung  in 
our  ears.  As  Brindley  opined  that  Provi¬ 
dence  intended  rivers  to  feed  canals — so  do 
half  of  our  friends  seem  to  imagine  that 
flat  countries  were  created  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  railroads,  and  that  men  and  w’o- 
men  were  formed  merely  to  be  first,  second, 
and  third-class  passengers. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  dabbler  in  railway 
stock  was  a  creature  sui  generis.  His 
thoughts  were  limited  by  the  sphere  of 
’Change — he  haunted  Bartholomew-lane — 
he  lounged  at  the  entrance  of  Capel-court, 
noisily  discussing  a  bull  speculation  or  a 
bear  scheme — he  was  to  be  found  in  ob¬ 
scure  City  coffee-rooms,  known  only  to  the 
denizens  of  Cornhill  and  Threadneedle- 
street,  where  he  lay  in  wait  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  second  editions  of  newspa¬ 
pers — hinting  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the 
Rejites  at  Paris,  or  the  Actives  at  Madrid — 
he  was  a  well-known,  understood,  definite 
kind  of  animal — a  Stock  Exchange  man. 
But  now  there  are  nothing  but  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  men.  A  few  have  no  longer  the 
blessed  monopoly.  London  is  all  one  big 
Capel-court — Britain  only  one  big  Bar- 
tholomew-lane. 

Formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  managed,  without  capital,  to  play  at 
the  game  of  commercial  rouge  et  noir, 
those  only  invested  money  in  railroads  or 
other  schemes  who  had  money  to  invest. 
But  we  have  got  far  beyond  such  childishly 
narrow-minded  courses  of  proceeding  now*. 
Gentlemen  with  dilapidated  gossamers — 
kept  in  countenance  by  seedy  coats — sup¬ 
ported  in  turn  by  boots  which  would  be  ad¬ 
mirable  ventilators,  if  they  did  not  let  in 
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water  as  well  as  air,  are  all  large  railway 
proprietors — that  is,  proprietors  in  esse  of 
railways  in  posse.  Decent  tradesmen,  who 
would  once  never  have  thought  of  any  in¬ 
vestment,  other  than  the  savings’  bank, 
empty  the  till  to  buy  “  nor-by-west  ”  stock, 
and  “  Little  Peddlington,  with  Mudfog 
Branch,  Grand  Union  Central  Junction 
Railroad  ”  shares — a  report  having  sud¬ 
denly  got  abroad  that  they  have  risen  200 
per  cent,  in  ten  minutes.  City  clerks,  who 
formerly  laid  out  all  their  pocket  money  in 
the  theatres  at  half-price,  and  the  Cider 
Cellars  at  full,  knowingly  invest  it  in  Down- 
Easterns,  or  Up-Westerns,  or  Through  the 
Middle-Southerns.  West-end  men  think 
of  cutting  Tattersall’s  for  ’Change — coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  write  to  town  agents  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  a  good  promising  line 
to  plunge  into — people  with  money  invest 
it  in  new  schemes,  which  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  trusting  they  will  rise  higher — peo¬ 
ple  without  money  invest  their  wits  in 
shares  at  a  discount,  trusting  they  will 
soar  to  a  premium.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  have  no  pounds — we  hear  of 
shares  sold  by  shillings — and  probably  they 
will  come  in  time  to  be  retailed  for  pence. 
Children  will  be  sent  out  by  their  parents 
for  two-pennyworth  of  “  Reduced  Direct 
Northerns,”  or  a  three-farthing  “  York  and  ! 
London.”  ^ 

What  an  utterly  unimaginable  place  a 
town  without  a  railroad  will  soon  be.  He 
will  have  no  small  powers  of  fancy  who  can 
conceive,  such  an  isolated  collection  of 
bouses.  A  town  without  a  railway !  as 
well  talk  of  a  town  without  a  shop — a  bor¬ 
ough  without  a  mayor — a  mayor  without  a 
mace — “  Hamlet  ”  with  Hamlet  cut  out. 
Who  would  go  and  live  in  such  a  place  ? 
The  backwoods  w'ould  be  civilization  to  it 
— the  savages  of  New  Zealand  polished  in 
comparison  to  its  degraded  denizens — 
roads  leading  to  it  would  be  a  sort  of  cul- 
de-sacs^  leading  nowhere  in  particular — 
people  would  forget  all  about  it — its  name 
would  only  be  found  in  antique  maps — its 
description  in  mouldy  gazetteers. 

But  there  will  be  no  such  thing.  Surely 
there  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  but  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  thousand 
and  one  schemes  every  day  springing  up 
like  gourds  (or  mushrooms — which  are 
more  familiar  plants)  around  us.  In  fact 
we  hear  ever  and  anon  of  the  existence  of 
some  place — some,  to  the  world,  nameless 
-collection  of  tiles  and  slates  and  bricks— of 
the  whereabouts — nay,  the  very  being  of 
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which  we  should  have  been  in  a  state  of 
blessed  ignorance — were  it  not  dragged 
into  day — lugged  into  notoriety  at  the  end 
of  a  new  line  of  railroad.  Vales  and  vil¬ 
lages,  rivers  and  ravines,  brooks  and  bridg¬ 
es,  every  day  make  their  blushing  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers — new  to  every  body  except 
gentlemen  devoted  to  map-making,  or  do¬ 
mestic  Humboldts  in  geography. 

Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  Westminster  Hall  blubbering  aloud 
as  his  advocate  told  the  story  of  his  woes, 
and  declaring  in  a  voice  inarticulate  with 
sobs,  that  he  never  knew  before — never — 
that  he  was  half  so  ill-used  a  man.  So  is 
it  with  a  range  of  country.  Suddenly  there 
appears  an  advertisement  headed  The 
Muddledub,  Marshy  Vale  and  Squashton 
Railway,  capital  1,000,000/.,  in  1/.  shares, 
with  an  immediate  call  for  ninepence  per 
share.”  And  then  comes  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  expositions  touching  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unequalled  advantages  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  Never  was  there  such 
an  opportunity  for  investment.  No  engi¬ 
neering  difficulties  whatever.  (By  the 
way,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  free 
projected  lines  are  from  such  disagreeables 
— until  they  come  to  be  actually  entered 
upon.)  Well,  it  is  proved  that  twenty  per 
cent,  is  the  least  the  projectors  think  of 
giving  you  for  your  money,  which  will  of 
course  be  much  safer  than  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  considering  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  of  Europe  and  the  warlike  longings 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  You  read  with 
amazement  of  the  extraordinary  district 
through  which  the  new  line  is  to  wend  its 
iron  way,  a  cross  between  an  Arcadia  and 
an  El  Dorado,  containing — that  is  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  geological  features 
of  the  country — unbounded  mineral  riches 
— (mines  are  to  be  of  course  dug  hereafter, 
— producing  every  species  of  produce,  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  manufactured — that  is  to 
say  when  the  railroad  developes  it?  re¬ 
sources — and  peopled  with  a  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  restless  class  of  inhabitants, 
who  will  always  be  sure  to  keep  moving — 
that  is  to  say  whenever  the  railroad  gives 
them  an  opportunity.  The  projectors  go 
on  to  hint  that  the  Birmingham  Railway, 
or  the  Great  Western,  will  be  comparative 
failures  to  the  new  line.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  certain  of  getting  a  bill — though 
they  have  not  asked  yet.  Nature  seemed 
to  have  intended  Marshy  Valley  for  a  rail¬ 
way — to  have  planned  it  with  a  special  re- 
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gard  to  gradients,  and  to  have  disposed 
every  swell  and  sweep  of  land  with  an  eye 
to  the  proper  curves.  In  consequence  of 
this  there  will  be  very  few  miles  of  deep 
cutting — not  more  than  half-a-dozen  tun¬ 
nels,  and  as  many  viaducts,  while  the 
bridges  which  will  have  to  be  constructed 
are  quite  trifling  comparatively.  Then  the 
landed  proprietors  along  the  line  are  per¬ 
fectly  frantic  in  their  support  of  it.  Not 
one  in  opposition — except  those  whose  dis¬ 
sent  will  in  point  of  fact  be  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  for  the  land,  it  is  to  be  sold — 
that  is  indeed  to  be  given  away  for  nothing 
— or  at  all  events  a  mere  nothing — w'hich 
comes  to  the  same  thing — almost.  Indeed, 
what  surprises  the  provisional  committee 
the  most  is  how  the  Marshy  Vale  Railroad 
could  possibly  have  been  overlooked  so 
long.  Reasoning  d  fortiori^  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  commenced  in  England, 
but  this  is  of  course  only  an  argument  for 
its  more  speedy  construction  now.  Yes, 
the  Marshy  Vale  line  is  to  be  the  true  line 
— the  no-mistake  line — the  money-making 
line — in  fact,  the  line  par  excellence  of  all 
new  lines ;  an  early  application  for  shares 
is  therefore  quite  indispensable.  It  is  to 
be  feared  indeed  that  they  will  all  have 
been  allotted  ere  any  answer  can  have 
been  made  to  this  advertisement ;  but  that 
is  not  the  committee’s  fault,  but  the 
public’s,  for  not  coming  forward  sooner. 
However  there  is  still  a  chance  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Doornail,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Muddledub,  Marshy  Vale,  and 
Squashton  Railway. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  fortune — 
all  prizes  and  no  blanks.  To  be  a  sharer 
in  a  new  line  is  evidently  just  the  same 
thing  as  being  a  millionaire.  How  could 
Marshy  Vale  have  been  hitherto  overlook¬ 
ed  !  Astounding !  And  Muddledub  and 
Squashton!  Monstrous!  Two  such 
thriving  towns — or  rather  cities — of  (as  the 
advertisement  says)  “  such  high  agricultu¬ 
ral,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  impor¬ 
tance,”  to  have  been  left  pining  without  a 
rail — unenlivened  by  termini — the  only  ve¬ 
hicle  of  communication  between  them  an  old 
coach  running  twice  a  week,  and  drawn  by 
a  blind  horse  and  a  spavined  pony,  and 
never  full.  Think  of  all  this — does  not  the 
blood  boil  ?  Heavens !  where  are  we  ?  In 
England — in  the  nineteenth  century  ! 
There  and  then  can  such  things  bet  No. 
Let  us  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  and  fill  our 
pockets  by  a  railroad  union  of  the  cities  of 
Muddledub  and  Squashton.  Look  at  these 


offices — are  not  they  a  gi^rantee  for  the 
stability  of  the  concern  t  Such  a  splendid 
wire-wove  announcement  on  the  window- 
blinds — such  flourishing  letters  upon  the 
brass-plate  on  the  door — such  awfully  high 
stools  for  the  clerks  inside,  and  such  soft¬ 
ly  carpeted,  nicely  furnished  rooms  for  the 
future  directors.  The  essence  of  commer¬ 
cial  respectability  surrounds  the  fane  as  with 
a  halo.  Enter  the  shrine  of  Plutus,  and  for 
small  moneys  buy  bank  notes,  or  scrip, 
which  is  of  course  the  same  thing.  Here 
may  you  go  in  poor  and  come  out  rich. 

It  is  through  the  Marshy  Vale  office  that 
the  road  lies  from  a  New  Cut  garret  to  a 
Belgrave-square  drawing-room. 

And  why  should  you  doubt  it?  Hear 
you  not,  every  day,  of  men  getting  rich  as 
fast  as  in  that  olden  time — when  fairies 
were  upon  the  earth,  and  when  hidden 
treasures  were  as  plentiful  in  the  world  of 
fact,  as  they  now  are  in  the  world  of  fic¬ 
tion  ?  Is  there  not  a  new  alchemy  revived 
— a  new  plan  for  the  projection  of  metals 
made  manifest — a  new  scheme  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  iron  into  gold  ?  The  alchemist 
of  yore  brooded  with  bleared  eyes  and 
skinny  hands  over  blazing  furnaces,  and 
traced  cabalistic  marks.  Fools !  they 
should  have  stirred  up  the  fires  of  adventu¬ 
rous  speculation,  and  drawn  out  railway 
prospectuses.  They  made  their  iron  into 
wedges,  and  placed  it  in  crucibles. 
Dunces  !  they  should  have  beat  it  into 
rails  and  laid  it  upon  sleepers  ! 

With  the  new  version  of  the  old  world 
alchemy,  too,  we  have  a  curious  version  of 
the  old  world  feuds.  We  have  the  wars  of 
the  Rails  for,the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  may  have 
no  partisans  now,  but  are  the  Railways  of 
York  and  Lancaster  left  equally  unbefriend¬ 
ed  ?  Our  population  is  being  split  into  hos¬ 
tile  railway  tribes ;  prospectuses  are  their 
weapons,  newspapers  their  battle-field. 
The  ”  Direct  Northern”  clan  is  in  state  of 
deadly  feud  with  the  “  London  and  York” 
tribe.  No  border  raid  was  so  well  contest¬ 
ed  as  the  courses  of  border  railways.  We 
have  the  people  of  the  East  pitted  against 
the  people  of  the  West;  and  the  midland 
people,  instead  of  being  neutral,  making 
fierce  war  on  both.  Society  is  almost  as 
much  cut  up  by  the  railways,  as  the  fields 
through  which  they  run.  Railway  politics 
threaten  to  usurp  the  place  of  genuine  poli¬ 
tics.  People  ask  not  whether  you  are  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  but  whether  you  are  a 
Great  Western  man,  or  a  South-Eastern 
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man  ?  No  onp  cares  to  know  the  opinion 
you  hold,  they  are  anxious  only  to  ascertain 
the  shares.  Shares  usurp  far  more  than 
their  just  share  in  conversation ;  they  are 
talked  of  at  the  West  End,  as  well  as  in  the 
city,  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  at  the  Pall  Mall  club  as  well  as  the 
llatcliff  Highway  taproom.  Resting  or 
travelling,  standing  or  sitting,  you  are  still 
doomed  to  hear  of  shares,  schemes,  scrip, 
and  premiums. 

The  other  day  we  hailed  an  omnibus; 
two  elderly  gentlemen,  each  with  spectacles, 
a  snuffy  white  neckerchief,  and  an  umbrella, 
sat  opposite  to  each  other.  They  leaned 
back  for  a  moment  to  let  us  pass,  and  then 
resumed  a  conversation  they  appeared  to 
have  been  carrying  on,  with  great  vigor. 

“  It’s  a  delusion,”  said  the  first  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“No;  but  your  hopeful  plan  is  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  w’orse,”  rapped  out  the  second. 

“  All  your  shareholders  will  be  ruined,” 
reiterated  number  one. 

“  You  won’t  have  any,”  retorted  number 
two. 

“  Your  gradients  are  absurd,”  screamed 
he  on  the  right. 

“  Your  tunnels  are  impracticable,”  shout¬ 
ed  he  on  the  left. 

“  We’re  at  a  premium,”  bawled  the  one. 

“  We’re  at  a  higher,”  roared  the  second. 

“The  Board  of  Trade’s  with  us,”  vo¬ 
ciferated  our  neighbor  on  the  one  hand. 

“That  for  the  Board  of  Trade,”  replied 
he  on  the  other,  snapping  his  fingers. 

“  It’s  no  go  with  you.” 

“  It’s  all  up  with  you.” 

“  I  say  yes  !”  • 

“  I  say  no !” 

“  You’re  a  humbug.” 

“  You’re  another.” 

“  Now  then,  who’.s  for  Bartholomew- 
lane?”  interposed  the  conductor,  from  his 
station. 

“  Here  you  are,”  shouted  bo^h  gentlemen 
at  once,  shuffling  out  to  continue  the  “  ar- 
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gument”  in  the  street. 

“  Mr.  Snubbins,  and  Mr.  Snobbins,  sir,” 
observed  a  smiling  fellow-passenger,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  our  look  of  inquiry  ;  “  both  most 
respectable  gentlemen,  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  terms,  too,  only  they  happen  to  have 
siiares  in  rival  companies.” 

We  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  hear 
of  duels  between  contending  shareholders — 
simple  possessors  of  shares  might  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  single  change  of  shots — direc- 
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tors  would  have  naturally  two  or  three  fires, 
and  secretaries  of  course  would  combat  d 
Voutrance.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  uniformity,  as  well  as  to  save 
time  and  trouble,  it  would  be  probably  ad¬ 
visable  to  marshal  companies  wholesale 
against  each  other.  The  directors  and  en¬ 
gineers  would  be  the  natural  leaders,  and 
the  share-holders  of  the  “  London  and 
York,”  or  “  Direct  North,”  could  do  stur¬ 
dy  battle — on  Salisbury  Plain  for  example — 
as  the  clans  Kay  and  Chattan  settled  their 
differences  of  yore,  to  the  clash  of  dirks 
and  claymores,  upon  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth  ! 

For  some  years  back  we  have  heard 
doleful  Jeremiades  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  stage-coaches,  but  hitherto  the  race 
has  not  become  absolutely  extinct.  Every 
now  and  then  was  to  be  seen,  among  the 
cabs  and  omnibuses  which  people  the  Lon¬ 
don  streets,  a  well  splashed  four-horse  drag, 
clustered  over  with  the  great-coated  and 
umbrellaed  passengers,  rattling  on  its  way 
to  some  old  city  coach  hostelrie,  now  left 
forlorn  and  almost  deserted,  amid  back 
streets  and  tortuous  passages.  But  even 
these  last  roses  of  summer  must  go  the  way 
of  most  of  their  compeers.  Not  even  the 
most  rural  of  rural  districts,  the  most  out 
of  the  way  nooks  of  the  world,  but  are  get¬ 
ting  their  railways,  building  their  termini, 
wriggling  themselves  into  the  meshes  of 
the  iron  net  in  which  the  whole  country  is 
being  enveloped.  The  stage-coach  will 
speedily  be  as  antique  as  Pharaoh’s  chari¬ 
ots,  which  “  drave  heavily.”  A  flying  stage- 
coachman  on  the  land  will  be  deemed  as 
preposterous  as  a  flying  Dutchman  on  the 
water.  All  their  stages  are  but  stages 
of  decay,  and  their  progress  but  a  galloping 
consumption.  The  last  of  the  stage-coach- 
men  is  probably  alive;  but  a  few  years, 
and  the  Tony  Wellers  w'ill  be  as  the  preux 
chevaliers — men  to  read  of,  write  of,  dream 
of — but  not  to  see,  to  shake  hands  with,  to 
nod  to.  If  any  of  them  survive  the  genera¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  as  railway  policemen,  or  en¬ 
gine  stokers;  fallen  from  their  high  estate — 
gone  from  the  sprightly  team  and  the  rat¬ 
tling  drag,  to  the  panting  engine  and  the 
speeding  train ! 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  rail¬ 
way  speed ;  we  have  heard  passengers  in  a 
mail-train  grumble  excessively,  and  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  most  ill-used  of 
mortals,  because  the  speed  was  not  more 
than  thirty  miles  an  hour.  “  Did  they  call 
that  railway  going  ?  Pshaw !  a  regular 
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imposition — nothing  like  the  rate  they 
might  run  at,  if  they  pleased.” 

But  steam  may  do  its  best,  fly  its  quick¬ 
est — electricity  will  beat  it  still.  A  steam 
express  may  hurry  at  a  mile  a  minute 
through  the  land,  but  an  electricity-con¬ 
veyed  message,  will  shoot  to  its  destination 
speedy  as  the  sunbeams.  We  have  seen 
the  accused  hurry  from  the  scene  of  his 
guilt  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  hug¬ 
ging  himself  probably  in  the  idea  that  the 
vaporous  agency  he  used  was  speeding  him 
on,  far  faster  than  the  art  of  man  could  de¬ 
vise  means  of  following.  Vain  thought! 
a  quicker  railroad  was  by  his  side.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  extended  wires  ran  from  pole  to  pole 
beside  him,  and  it  might  be  even  as  he 
looked  upon  the  metal  cords,  that,  unseen 
.as  a  spirit’s  passage,  quick  as  imagination’s 
flight,  the  tidings  of  the  murder  were  glanc¬ 
ing  past  to  meet  and  confront  him  at  his 
journey’s  end.  And  men  have  perhaps 
deemed,  that  for  rusty  wires  no  higher  mis¬ 
sion  could  be  conceived  than  clasping  some 
piece  of  mechanical  handicraft ;  but  we 
have  seen  them  made  as  living  things — as 
tell-tales  and  moving  tongues — to  speak 
men’s  thoughts — to  enable  beings  hundreds 
of  miles  apart  to  whisper  in  each  other’s 
ears.  To  what  uses  may  not  this  wonder¬ 
ful  power,  this  spell  of  the  electro-telegraph 
be  applied  1  It  will  bind  town  to  town, 
province  to  province,  with  even  closer  bonds 
than  steam  has  yet  drawn  round  them. 
Time  and  space  by  it  are  literally  and  ac¬ 
tually  annihilated.  The  wish  of  the  Lovers 
in  the  “  Critic”  could  now  be  gratified,  and 
were  Don  Whiskerandos  confined  within 
the  walls  of  Portsmouth,  the  gentle  Tilbii- 
rina  might  hold  loving  conversation  with 
him,  seated  where  once  the  Nine  Elms 
grew.  Ere  we  .are  many  years  older,  we 
hope  to  see  the  Land’s  End  no  further  from 
John  o’Groai’s  House,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  speaking  and  listening,  than  one  end  of 
your  dining-room  table  is  from  the  other. 

We  began  this  paper  sportively,  and  have 
continued  in  the  vein  in  which  we  began. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  has  a  serious  and 
an  awful  side.  What  are  we  coming  to? 
Who  shall  answer  the  question?  Who 
shall  set  bounds  to  m.an’s  invention  ?  Who 
shall  say  what  powers  of  nature  he  may  not 
bend  to  his  purpose — make  the  vassals  of 
his  will  ?  A  feeble  and  a  passing  creature, 
whom  a  brook  may  drown — yet  who  can 
triumph  over  the  fury  of  the  ocean — 
whom  a  flame  may  scorch  .to  a  calcined 
cinder,  and  yet  who  tells  the  fierce  fire  to 
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do  his  bidding — whom  a  flash  of  liahtniii'T 
may  blast — but  who  makes  the  essence  of 
that  lightning  his  messenger — a  creature 
subject  each  moment  to  death  in  a  thousand 
forms — whom  a  tainted  breath  of  air  may 
poison — whom  a  darkling  step  may  fling 
upon  his  fate — whom  a  false  movement  in 
the  thousand  complicated  details  of  his  be¬ 
ing  may  consign  to  the  clay  which  he 
treads  on — yet  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
and  in  spite  of  all  this,  lives  and  moves,  and 
thinks  and  works — accumulates  and  hands 
down,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
treasures  of  his  knowledge,  and,  naturally 
subject  to  every  physical  influence  as  a 
slave — yet  contrives  by  thought  to  rule  it  as 
a  sovereign  ! 

O 

Yes,  science  is  the  true  magic!  The 
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wildest  of  man’s  supernatural  dreams  equals 
not  the  fe.'its  which  he  h.as  accomplished. 
If  a  sprite  could  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  man  may  do  yet 
more  in  yet  shorter  space.  Every  year 
that  passes — every  power  added  to  man’s 
thought-won  arsenal,  demonstrates  the  great, 
the  eternal  truth  of  that  maxim  so  trite,  but 
charged  with  such  deep  meaning :  Fact  is 
stranger  than  Fiction.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  wildest  dreamer  would  not  have 
dared  to  think  of  the  Atlantic  certainly 
crossed  in  ten  days — of  England  certainly 
traversed  in  almost  as  few  hours.  But 
what  poets  have  not  dared  to  anticipate — 
man  has  dared  to  do.  What  was  deemed 
too  extravagant  for  fancy  has  not  been  found 
too  strange  for  fact :  the  dealer  in  the  plia¬ 
ble  wares  of  imagination  has  been  outstrip¬ 
ped  by  the  dealer  in  the  stubborn  wares  of 
actuality — greater  castles  have  been  reared 
on  the  earth  than  ever  were  built  in  the  air 
— man’s  deeds  have  outdone  man’s  specu 
lations  ;  his  day  tasks,  his  night  dreams. 

And  our  progress  is  onward.  By  what 
we  have  done,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  shall 
do.  A  matter  then  to  be  deeply  pondered 
over — to  be  considered  w  ith  curiosity,  and 
interest,  and  awe,  is  that  of 
What  we  are  Doing  and  what  we  are 
Coming  to, 


Indian  Railroads. — A  railroad  from  Bombay 
to  Tamah  is  about  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices ;  and  will  begin  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  prodigious  importance  and  efferts  of 
which  on  our  Indian  empire  are  almost  too  great 
for  the  imagination  to  contemplate. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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THE  IMPROVISATOKK;  OR,  LIFE  IN  ITALY,  brought  out  ‘Thomson’s  Seasons’  as  a 
From  .i,o  Imndon  au.rtml,  Review.  "e"'  l>Ook,  ill  R  COVef  RS  blue  RS  the  skv  of 

the  lazy  poet’s  Summer ;  and  the  ‘Vicar 
The  Improvisatore ;  or,  Ia/c  Italy,  of  Wakefield,’  rendered,  if  possible,  more 
From  the  Danish  oj  linns  Christian  charming  than  ever  by  the  addition  of  Mul- 
Andersen.  1  ransluted  by  Mary  lloicitt.\  ^Q.^f^y'>^  perfect  drawings,  including  his 
‘2  vols.  l‘2mo.  London.  lH4o.  j  memorable  frontispiece  ol  ‘  Choosing  the 

Ten  years  ago,  all  the  counters  in  all  j  Wedding  Gown.’ 
the  circulating  libraries  in  England  werej  The  stream,  once  turned,  flowed  back 
littered  with  trash  known  under  the  gen- I  strongly  into  its  natural  channel.  A  tacit 
eral  title  of  Fashionable  No\els.  They  j  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  obvious 
came  out  in  shoals,  like  the  herring  or '  truth,  that  books  which  treat  only  of  the 
mackerel  in  a  plentiful  season ;  they  swarm-  1  manners  of  classes  and  the  surface  of  su¬ 
ed  like  the  frogs  in  Pharaoh’s  palace;  no- 1  ciely,  must  be  as  fugitive  as  their  subject- 
ihing  else  was  written,  nothing  else  was  i  matter,  while  works  which  rest  their  inter- 
published  ;  and  if  any  thing  else  was  read,  it  est  on  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  are 
was  by  secluded  persons  who  lived  a  her- !  books  for  all  time; — weeds  lying  on  the 
init-life  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  j  waves,  and  pearls  lying  under,  we  dive  for 
book-shelves,  and  who  were  rarely  in  the  j  the  treasure,  and  the  trash  floats  by. 
habit  of  ‘  interchanging  ideas’  with  the  Among  the  divers,  to  whose  skill  we  owe 
outward  world.  The  volumes  produced  the  acquisition  of  many  pearls  of  price, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  great  plague  must  be  classed  the  translators  of  the  pre- 
of  London,  were  of  very  various  degrees  of  sent  day.  Frederica  Bremer’s  Swedish 
merit:  some  were  tolerable;  some  excited  novels,  full  of  nature,  and  of  that  strong 
curiosity;  some  were  so  foolish,  that  they  quiet  feeling  which  reminds  us  of  our  own 
appeared  written  as  a  hoax  upon  the  reader —  Aliss  Austen,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
April-fool  books  for  the  whole  season  ;  while  the  expectant  public — one  half  of  whom 
in  some  few  the  warm  bright  rays  of  genius  were  dying  of  famine,  and  the  other  half  of 
shone,  wasted,  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  coal- 'ennui  or  satiety.  \Vc  ourselves  laid  down 
cellar.  After  a  while  the  supply  exceeded  !  the  new  copies  of  ‘  Paul  and  Virginia,’  and 
the  demand  ;  a  rising  spirit  of  discontent  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’  (which  we  had  bought 
manifested  itself;  the  flame  of  love  for  in  a  fit  of  despairing  thirst  for  a  little  light 
the  fashionable  novel  began  to  flicker ;  literature,)  to  smile  over  the  charming 
and  publishers  showed  alarm.  At  length  ‘  Bear,’  and  delight  in  his  uncouthness, 
there  arose  a  general  clamor  of  rebellion.  The  quaint,  striking,  semi-real  ‘  Amber 
The  world  refused  to  be  fed  any  longer  on  VV' itch,’  (‘  the  most  interesting  trial  for 
rout-cakes  and  supper-walers,  or  to  sit  in  witchcraft  ever  known,’)  rose  like  a  star 
*  boudoirs ^  attending  to  what  Lord  A.  said  out  of  darkness;  translated  by  a  young 
to  Lady  L.,  especially  as  it  appeared  that  writer,  whose  hereditary  claim  to  distinc- 
fashionable  conversation  (like  the  crater  of  tion  in  the  path  of  German  literature,  all 
Vesuvius  in  ‘  L’Homme  Blase’)  had  ‘no-  England  will  gratefully  acknowledge;  and 
thing  in  it.’  Every  one  was  dissatisfied;  waking  up  forgotten  dreams  of  a  persecu- 
but  no  one  knew  what  to  read  instead,  and  tion,  which,  luckily  for  the  mesmerists  of 
like  a  starved  silkworm  on  a  dried  mul-  our  own  time,  is  completely  out  of  fashion, 
berry-leaf,  the  world  ‘  moved  its  head  to  God  forbid  that  Miss  Martineau  and  Lord 
and  fro’ in  pitiful  uncertainty.  Then  people  Morpeth’s  ‘Jane’  should  be  cut  short  in 
did,  what  discontented  people  are  very  apt  to  the  onward  struggle  towards  mysterious 
do:  they^talked  of  ‘  old  times.’  Gentlemen  knowledge,  by  condemnation  to  the  stake 
spoke  of  works  of  merit  popular  in  their  day,  and  faggot ;  or  that  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare 
and  ladies  (cautious  even  in  their  sorrow)  Townshend  should  march  to  execution  in 
mentioned  interesting  books  they  thought  either  a  gown  or  a  surplice  painted  over 
they  recollected  seeing  when  they  were  chil-  with  flames  not  reversed  ! 
dren  (quite  little  children),  in  their  parents’  These  translations,  which  are  daily  in¬ 
hands.  There  was  an  hour  of  sluggishness  creasing  in  number,  have  had  the  effect 
and  indecision  even  among  publishers;  eloquently  attributed  by  Canning  to  steam- 
after  which,  that  estimable  body  of  men  power — that  of  ‘  creating  unexpected  neigh- 
rallied,  and  following  strictly  the  Scriptural  borhoods,  and  new  combinations  of  social 
injunction  of  standing  in  the  way  and  con-  relation.’  Foreign  languages  are  no  longer 
sidering  ‘  which  were  the  old  paths,’  they  a  bar  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  works  : 
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the  patience  of  the  translator,  like  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  spell,  flings  wide  the  pages  hither¬ 
to  sealed  from  our  eyes;  interpreters  have 
risen  up  between  us  and  our  fellow-work¬ 
men  in  the  world’s  great  Tower  of  Babel.  | 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  world  certainly  owes  I 
much  gratitude  to  Mary  llowitt,  for  giving  j 
us  a  written  interpretation  of  ‘  The  Imprc- 
visatorc,’  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  ;  a 
work  originally  composed  in  the  Danish 
language;  the  language  in  which  Hamlet 
spoke  and  thought  —  that  njelancholy 
‘  Prince  of  Denmark,’  whose  doubtful  ex¬ 
istence  Shakspeare’s  glorious  dream  has 
taught  us  to  look  upon  as  a  familiar 
reality. 

In  a  very  learned  preface  to  a  very 
charming  book,  (‘  Poems  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect,  by  Mr.  W.  Barnes’)  we  are  told, 
that  ‘  the  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  are 


it  combines  with  a  thread  of  personal  ad¬ 
venture,  descriptions  of  scenery,  observa¬ 
tions  on  art,  explanations  of  what  we  have 
no  term  for,  unless  we  call  it  artist-feeling, 
and  of  the  struggle  so  often  unsuccessfully 
made  by  genius  to  overcome  the  external 
accidents  of  worldly  pcsiticii,  A  friend  of 
ours,  an  old  dabbler  in  literary  genealogy, 
told  us  that  ‘  Corinne  ’  was  grandmother  to 
the  ‘  Improvisatore;’  perhaps  she  was ;  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  starched  high-flown 
grandmothcrliness  in  her  pages,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  her  descendant,  which  makes 
the  Italian  grandson  (to  our  fancy)  a  much 
pleasanter  companion.  There  is  not,  in  all 
the  book,  one  sentence  that  wears  such  an 
owlish  face  of  false  wisdom  as  this ; — 
‘  Quand  la  passion  se  rend  maitresse  d’un 
1  esprit  superieur,  elle  separe  entierement  le 
1  raisonnement  de  Taction,  et  pour  C'garer 


so  much  like  English,  that  some  sentences '  Tune,  elle  n’a  pas  besoin  de  troubler  Tau- 


of  those  languages,  as  uttered  by  a  Dane  or 
Swede,  would  be  intelligible  to  an  English¬ 
man  who  might  not  have  learnt  them  :  and 
two  examples  are  given  ; — 

‘  Hans  mad  tar  grashvpper  og  vitd  lionning — 

His  meat  was  locusts  hihI  wild  honey  ; 

Han  sagde  til  dem,folger  efter  mig — 

Ho  said  to  them,  follow  after  me.' 

But  no  language  so  closely  resembles  an¬ 
other,  either  in  vocabulary  or  in  construc¬ 
tion,  as  not  to  require  considerable  skill 
and  judgment  in  rendering  the  sense  as  the 
author  intended  it  should  be  taken — with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  constraint — any  lean¬ 
ing  to  that  patchwork  style,  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  words  unfamiliar  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  but  which  assimilate  themselves  to 
expressions  used  in  the  tongue  we  are  trans¬ 
lating,  and  which  more  especially  force  on 
the  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  we 
are  reading. 

That  skill  and  that  judgment  Mary 
Howitt  has  shovvn.  I’he  ‘  Improvisatore’ 
speaks  no  ‘  broken  English  :’ — the  stream 
of  translated  eloquence  comes  fresh  from 
Chaucer’s  ‘  pure  well  of  English  undeflled  ’ 
We  feel  that  we  are  introduced  to  the  real 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  new  genius — 
on  that  point  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  yet 
the  English  book  might  be  read  through  as 
an  original — and  no  greater  praise  can  be 
given  to  a  translation. 

The  scene  of  the  ‘  Improvisatore  ’  is  laid 
in  Italy  :*  like  Mad.  de  StaeTs  ‘  Corinne,’ 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  Italian  names 
ore  mangled ;  but  at  whose  door  this  should  be 
laid  we  cannot  tell. 


ire.'  Nor  any  of  the  doleful  self-possession 
which  makes  Corinne  exclaim — ‘  Dans  ce 
moment  meme  ou  je  me  conduis  comme 
une  personne  si  passionnee,  j’apertjois  ce- 
pendant  les  ombres  du  declin  dans  Teloigne- 
ment.’  Nor  is  there  (a  fact  for  which  we 
heartily  thank  Heaven)  any  character  like 
j  that  French  abstract-idea-of-an-Englishman, 

!  the  moody  Oswald.  The  rose  in  the  gar- 
!  den,  by  the  artifleial  rose  in  a  fine  lady’s 
!  hair — the  gushing  of  the  forest-spring,  by 
I  the  tutored  fall  in  an  ornamental  pleasure- 
ground — such  is  the  difference  between  our 
old  French  chaperon  and  our  young  Dan¬ 
ish  companion.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
‘  Corinne’  without  admiring  the  talents  of 
the  woman  who  invented,  composed,  and 
published  it.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
‘Improvisatore’  without  wondering  how 
much,  or  how  little  of  that  warp  and  woof 
of  fancy  and  reality  is  ‘  an  ow’re  true 
tale.’ 

That  the  author  was  at  least  well  able  to 
put  himself,  in  all  respects,  in  the  place  of 
his  imaginary  hero,  is  shown  by  the  Pre¬ 
face  to  Mrs.  Howitt’s  translation,  where 
his  own  romantic  history  is  given  at  some 
length.  One  single  sentence  (the  first)  will 
serve  as  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  ac¬ 
count,  and  contains  in  itself,  as  it  were,  the 
seed  of  the  book  before  us ; — 

‘  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  one  of  those 
men  who,  from  their  earliest  youth,  have  had 
to  keep  a  warfare  with  circumstances  ;  a  man 
like  Burns  and  Hogg,  who  seemed  destined  by 
Fate  to  end  their  lives  unnoticed  in  a  village, 
and  yet,  through  an  instinctive  sense  of  their 
destined  pre-eminence  in  the  beautiful  regions 
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of  art  and  literature,  and  sustained  by  an  irre¬ 
pressible  will,  have  made  themselves  a  part  ol 
the  great  world.’ — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

So  much  for  the  Author :  of  his  author¬ 
ship  we  shall  only  say,  that  for  vividness 
and  reality  of  detail,  for  breadth  and  bold¬ 
ness,  too,  in  the  description  of  scenery,  and 
for  skill  in  conveying  the  impression,  made 
on  a  fine  mind  and  earnest  heart  by  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  true  in  art — he 
stands  without  a  rival  among  recent  writers 
of  romance.  Extracts  can  give  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  his  skill  and  power — 
but  we  must  do  what  we  can — and  we  shall 
begin  with  a  scene  in  the  catacombs,  which 
occurs  in  the  childhood  of  the  Roma.i  hero, 
(the  future  ‘  Improvisatore’,)  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  Danish  artist,  who 
lodges  at  the  house  of  little  Antonio’s  poor 
and  widowed  mother : — 

‘  Our  lodger,  the  young  painter,  took  me 
with  him  sometimes  on  his  little  rambles  be¬ 
yond  the  gates.  I  did  not  disturb  him  whilst 
he  was  making  now  and  then  a  sketch ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  amused  hirnselt  with 
my  prattle,  for  he  now  undersmod  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

‘  Once  before,  1  had  been  with  him  to  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  deep  down  into  the  dark  caves 
where,  in  ancient  days,  wild  beasts  were  kept 
for  the  games,  and  where  innocent  captives 
were  thrown  to  ferocious  hyaenas  and  lions. 
The  dark  passages  ;  the  monk  who  conducted 
us  in,  and  continufilly  struck  the  red  torch 
against  the  walls ;  the  deep  cistern  in  w’hich 
the  water  stood  as  clear  as  a  mirror — yes,  so 
clear  that  one  was  obliged  to  move  it  with  the 
torch  to  convince  one’s  self  that  it  was  up  to 
the  brim,  and  that  there  was  no  empty  space,  as 
by  its  clearness  there  seemed  to  be :  all  thi.s  ex¬ 
cited  my  imagination.  Fear  1  felt  none,  for  I 
was  unconscious  of  danger. 

‘  “  Are  we  going  to  the  caverns  ?  ”  I  in¬ 
quired  from  him,  as  I  saw  at  the  end  of  the 
street  the  higher  part  of  the  Coliseum. 

‘  “  No,  to  something  much  greater,”  replied 
he  ;  “  where  thou  shalt  see  something  !  and  I 
will  paint  thee,  also,  my  fine  fellow  !” 

‘  Thus  wandered  we  farther,  and  even  far¬ 
ther,  between  the  white  walls,  the  inclosed 
vineyards,  and  the  old  ruins  of  the  baths,  till 
we  were  out  of  Rome.  The  sun  burned 
hotly,  and  the  peasants  had  made  for  their 
wagons  roofs  of  green  branches,  under  which 
they  slept,  while  the  horses,  left  to  themselves, 
went  at  a  foot’s  pace,  and  ate  from  the  bundle  , 
of  hay  which  hung  beside  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  length  we  reached  the  grotto  of 
Egeria,  in  which  we  took  our  breakfast,  and 
mixed  our  wine  with  the  Iresh  water  that 
streamed  out  from  between  the  blocks  of 
stone.  The  walls  and  vault  of  the  whole 
grotto  were  inside  covered  over  with  the 


finest  green,  as  of  tapestry  woven  of  silks  and 
velvet,  and  round  about  the  great  entrance 
hung  the  thickest  ivy,  fresh  and  luxuriant  as 
the  vine  foliage  in  the  valleys  of  Calabria. 

‘  Not  many  paces  from  the  grotto  stands — 
or  rather  stood,  for  there  are  now  only  a  few’ 
remains  of  it  left — a  little  and  wholly  desolate 
house,  built  above  one  of  the  descents  to  the 
catacombs.  These  were,  as  is  w’ell  known,  in 
ancient  times,  connecting  links  between  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  cities;  in  later  times, 
however,  they  have  in  part  fallen  in,  and  in 
part  been  built  up,  because  they  served  as 
concealment  for  robbers  and  smugglers.  The 
entrance  through  the  burial-vaults  in  St.  Se¬ 
bastian’s  Church,  and  this  one  through  the 
desolate  house,  were  then  the  only  two  in  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  1  almost  think  that  we  were  the 
last  who  descended  by  this,  for  shortly  after 
ohr  adventure  it  also  w’as  shut  up ;  and  only 
the  one  through  the  church,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  monk,  remains  now  open  to  strangers. 

‘  Deep  below,  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  puz- 
zolan  earth,  the  one  passage  crosses  another. 
Their  multitude,  their  similarity  one  to  an¬ 
other,  are  sufiicient  to  bewilder  even  him  who 
knows  the  principal  direction.  I  had  formed 
no  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  paintor  felt  so 
coniident,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking 
me,  a  little  boy,  down  with  him.  He  lighted 
his  candle,  and  took  another  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  fastened  a  ball  of  twine  to  the  open¬ 
ing  w  here  we  descended,  and  our  wandering 
commenced.  Anon  the  passages  were  so  low 
that  I  could  not  go  upright ;  anon  they  ele¬ 
vated  themselves  to  lolly  vaults,  and,  where 
the.  one  crossed  the  other,  expanded  them¬ 
selves  into  great  quadrangles.  We  passed 
ihrough  the  Rotunda  witli  the  small  stone 
altar  in  the  middle,  where  the  early  Christians, 
persecuted  by  the  Pagans,  secretly  performed 
their  worship.  Federigo  told  me  of  the  four¬ 
teen  popes,  and  the  many  thousand  martyrs, 
w’ho  here  lie  buried  ;  we  held  the  light  against 
the  great  cracks  in  the  tombs,  and  saw  the 
yellow  bones  within.  We  advanced  yet  some 
steps  onward,  and  then  came  to  a  stand,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  at  the  end  ot  the  twine.  The 
end  of  this  Federigo  fastened  to  his  button¬ 
hole,  stuck  the  candle  among  some  stones,  and 
then  began  to  sketch  the  deep  passage.  I  sat 
close  beside  him  upon  one  of  the  stones  ;  he 
had  desired  me  to  fold  my  hands  and  to  look 
upwards.  The  light  was  nearly  burned  out, 
but  a  whole  one  lay  hard  by  ;  besides  which 
he  had  brought  a  tinder-box,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  could  light  the  other,  in  case  this 
suddenly  went  out. 

‘  My  imagination  fashioned  to  itself  a  thou¬ 
sand  wonderful  objects  in  the  infinite  passages 
which  opened  themselves,  and  revealed  to  us 
an  impenetrable  darkness.  All  was  quite  still 
—the  falling  waterdrops  alone  sent  forth  a 
monotonous  sound.  As  I  thus  sat,  wrapped 
in  my  own  thoughts,  I  was  suddenly  terrified 
by  my  friend  the  painter,  who  heaved  a 
strange  sigh,  and  sprang  about,  but  always  in 
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the  same  spot.  Every  moment  he  stooped 
down  to  tlie  ground,  as  if  he  would  snatch  up 
something — then  he  lighted  the  larger  candle 
and  sought  about.  I  became  so  terrified  at 
his  singular  behavior  that  I  got  up  and  began 
to  cry’. 

‘  “  For  God’s  sake,  sit  still,  child  !”  said  he 
— “  for  God  m  heaven’s  sake  !”  And  again 
he  began  staring  on  the  ground. 

‘“I  will  go  up  again!”  1  exclaimed — “I 
will  not  stop  down  here !”  I  llien  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  strove  to  draw  him  with  me 

‘“Child!  child!  thou  art  a  noble  fellow!” 
said  he  ;  “I  will  give  thee  pictures  and  cakes 
— there,  thou  hast  money !”  and  he  took  his 
purse  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  me  all  that 
was  in  it :  but  I  felt  that  his  hand  was  ice- 
cold,  and  that  he  trembled.  On  this  I  grew 
more  uneasy,  and  called  my  mother :  but  now 
he  seized  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and 
shaking  me  violently,  said,  “  1  will  beat  thee 
if  thou  art  not  quiet !”  Then  he  bound  his 
pocket-handkerchief  round  my  arm,  and  held 
me  fast,  but  bent  himself  down  to  me  the 
iie.xt  moment,  kissed  me  vehemently,  called 
me  his  dear  little  Antonio,  and  wliispered, 

“  Do  thou  also  pray  to  the  Madonna  !” 

Is  the  string  lost,”  I  asked. 

We  will  find  it — we  will  find  it!”  here- 
plied  ;  and  began  searching  .again.  In  the 
meantime  the  lesser  light  was  quite  burnt  out, 
and  the  larger  one,  from  its  continual  agita¬ 
tion,  melted  and  burnt  his  hand,  which  only 
increased  his  distress.  It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  have  found  our  way  back 
without  the  string — every  step  would  only 
have  led  us  deeper  down,  where  no  one  could 
save  us. 

‘After  vainly  searching,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  cast  his  arm  around  my 
neck,  and  sighed,  “  Thou  poor  child  !”  I  then 
wept  bitterly,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never 
more  should  reach  my  home,  lie  clasped  me 
so  closely  to  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  that 
my  hand  slid  under  him.  I  involuntarily  grasp¬ 
ed  the  sand,  and  found  the  string  between  my 
fingers. 

‘“Here  it  Is!”  I  exclaimed. 

‘He  seized  my  hand,  and  became,  as  it 
were,  frantic  for  joy  ;  for  our  life  actually  hung 
upon  this  sinirle  threatl.  We  were  saved.’ — 
vol.  i.  pp.  52-5S. 

The  following  wonderfully  real  descrip¬ 
tion  leads  us  on  to  the  peculiar  turn  dis¬ 
played  by  the  obscure  little  chrysalis  of  a 
poet ; — 

‘  When,  after  the  visit,  we  returned  home, 
it  was  somewhat  late,  but  the  moon  shone 
gloriously,  the  air  was  fresh  and  blue,  and  the 
cypresses  and  pines  stood  with  wonderfully 
sharp  outlines  upon  the  neighboring  heights. 
It  was  one  of  those  eveninsrs  which  occur  but 
once  in  a  person's  life,  which,  without  si^nnl- 
izing  itself  by  any  great  life-ad ceutvre,  yet 
stamps  itself  in  its  whole  coloring  upon  the 
Psyche-wings.  Since  that  moment,  whenever 


my  mind  goes  back  to  the  Tiber,  I  sec  it  ever 
before  me  as  upon  this  evening ; — the  thick 
yellow  water  lit  up  by  the  moonbeams— the 
black  stone  pillars  of  the  old  ruinous  bridge, 
which,  with  strong  shadow,  lifted  itself  out  of 
the  stream  where  the  great  mill-wheel  rushed 
round — n.ay,  ev’cn  the  merry  girls  who  skipped 
past  with  the  tambourine  and  danced  the  sal- 
tarello. 

‘  In  the  streets  around  Santa  Maria  della 
Rolonda,  all  was  yet  life  and  motion  ;  butchers 
and  fruit-women  sat  before  their  tables,  on 
which  lay  their  wares  among  garlands  of 
laurel,  and  with  lights  burning  in  the  open 
air.  The  fire  flickered  under  the  chesnut- 
pans,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
wiih  so  much  screaming  and  noise  that  a  stran¬ 
ger,  who  did  not  understand  a  word,  might 
have  imagined  it  to  be  some  contention  of  life 
and  death.  An  old  friend,  whom  my  mother 
met  in  the  fish-market,  kept  us  talking  so  long 
that  people  were  beginning  to  put  out  their 
lights  before  we  set  ofl*  again,  and  as  my 
mother  accompanied  her  friend  to  her  door, 
it  had  now  become  as  silent  as  death  in  the 
streets,  even  in  the  Corso;  but  when  we  came 
into  the  square  di  Trevi,  w’here  there  is  a 
beautiful  cascade,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  cheerful  .again. 

‘The  moonlight  fell  exactly  upon  the  old 
palace,  where  the  w’ater  streams  out  between 
the  masses  of  foundation-rock  which  seem 
loosely  throw’ll  together.  Neptune’s  heavy 
stone  mantle  floated  in  the  w’ind,  as  he  looked 
out  above  the  great  waterfall ;  on  each  side  of 
which  blooming  Tritons  guided  sea-horses. 
Beneath  these  the  great  basin  spread  itself 
out,  and  upon  the  turf  around  it  rested  a 
crowd  of  peasants,  stretching  themselves  in 
the  moonlight.  Large,  quartered  melons, 
from  w'hich  streamed  the  red  juice,  l.ay  around 
them.  A  little  square-built  fellow’,  whose 
whole  dress  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  short 
leather  breeches,  which  hung  loose  and  un- 
bultoned  at  the  knees,  sat  with  a  guitar,  and 
twanged  the  strings  merrily.  Now  he  sang  a 
song,  now  he  played,  and  all  the  peasants 
clapped  their  hands.  My  mother  remained 
standing;  and  1  now  listened  to  a  song  which 
seized  upon  me  quite  in  an  extraordinary 
w’ay,  for  k  was  not  a  song  like  any  other 
which  I  had  heard.  No !  he  s.ang  to  us  of 
what  we  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ourselves 
in  the  song,  and  that  in  verse,  and  with 
melody . 

‘  Upon  the  steps  of  the  little  church  we  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  meantime,  an  acquaintance — 
our  Federigo,  who  stood  with  a  pencil  and 
sketched  the  whole  merry  moonlight  piece. 
As  we  w’ent  home  he  and  my  mother  joked 
about  the  brisk  Improvisatore — for  so  I  heard 
them  call  the  peasant  who  sung  so  charm¬ 
ingly. 

‘“Antonio,”  said  Federigo  to  me,  “thou, 
also,  shouldst  improvise  ;  thou  art  truly,  also, 
a  little  poet!  Thou  must  learn  to  put  thy 
pieces  into  verse.” 
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‘  I  now  unilcrstood  what  a  poet  was:  namely, 
one  who  could  sins^  hcautilully  lhat  which  he 
saw  and  felt.  That  must  indeed  be  charming, 
thought  I ;  and  easy,  if  I  had  but  a  guitar.  .  .  . 

‘  From  this  time  forth  every  thing  was  sung 
I  lived  entirely  in  fancies  and  dreams.  In  the 
church,  when  I  swung  the  censer,  in  the  streets 
amid  the  rolling  carriages  and  screaming 
traders,  as  well  as  in  my  little  bed  beneath 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  holy-water 
vessel.  In  the  winter-time,  1  could  sit  for 
whole  hours  before  our  house,  and  look  into 
the  great  fire  in  the  street,  where  the  sntilh 
healed  his  iron  and  the  peasants  warmed 
themselves.  I  saw  in  the  red  fire  a  world 
glowing  as  my  own  imagination.  I  shouted 
for  joy,  when  in  the  winter  the  snow  of  the 
mountains  sent  down  to  us  such  severe  cold 
that  icicles  hung  down  from  the  Triton  in  the 
square:  pity  that  it  was  so  seldom.  Then, 
also  were  the  peasants  glad,  for  it  was  to  them 
a  sign  of  a  fertile  year :  they  took  hold  of 
each  other’s  hands,  and  danced  in  their  great 
woollen  cloaks  round  about  the  Triton,  whilst 
a  rainVmw  played  in  the  high-springing  wa¬ 
ter.  .... 

‘  I  will  now  hasten  on  to  the  circumstance 
which  placed  the  first  hedge  ol  thorns  between 
me  anJ  the  paradise  of  home — which  led  me 
among  strangers,  and  which  contained  the 
germ  of  my  whole  future.’ — vol.  1,  pp.  6G-72. 

This  was  a  projected  visit,  in  the  month  5 
of  June,  to  the  famous  Feast  of  Flowers. 
On  his  journey  with  his  mother  he  en- 1 
counters  one  of  those  old  women  so  dear} 
to  all  novelists,  and  so  entirely  belonging 
to  them ;  for,  whereas  old  tvomen  in  real 
life  are  feeble  in  body,  and  often  not  very 
strong  in  mind — this  is  a  race  of  imaginary 
old  women,  fleet,  powerful,  majestic,  gaunt, 
rulers  of  destines;  and,  al>ove  all,  ]>rophet- 
esses  of  great  things.  Fulvia,  the  parti¬ 
cular  old  woman  in  question,  prophesies 
that —  j 

That  broad  hat  will  not  shadow  hi.s  brow 
when  he  stands  before  the  people,  when  his 
speeches  sound  like  music,  sweeter  than  the 
song  of  nuns  behind  the  grating,  and  more 
powerful  than  thunder  in  the  mountains  of, 
Albano.  The  seat  of  Fortune  is  higher  than  | 
Monte  Cavi,  where  the  clouds  repose  upon  I 
the  mountains  among  the  flocks  of  sheep.”  ’ 
— vol.  i.  p.  81. 


High  up  in  the  air  his  keen  gl.ance  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  fish,  which  lay  immoveable  as 
a  reed  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  he  seized  upon  his  prey, 
struck  his  sharp  talons  into  the  back  of  it,  and 
wms  about  to  raise  himself  again,  when  the 
fish,  which  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters  we 
could  see  was  of  great  size  and  almost  of 
equal  power  to  his  enemy,  sought,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  drag  him  below  with  him.  The 
talons  of  the  bird  were  .so  firmly  fixed  into  the 
back  of  the  fish  that  he  could  not  release  him¬ 
self  from  his  prey,  and  there  now,  therefore, 
began  between  the  two’ such  a  contest,  that  the 
quiet  lake  trembled  in  wide  circles.  Now  ap¬ 
peared  the  glittering  back  of  the  fish,  now  the 
()ird  struck  the  water  with  his  broad  wings, 
and  seemed  to  yield.  The  combat  lasted  for 
some  minutes.  The  two  wings  lay  lor  a  mo¬ 
ment  still,  outspread  upon  the  water,  as  if  they 
rested  themselves;  then  they  were  rapid¬ 
ly  struck  together,  a  crack  was  heard,  the  one 
wing  sank  down,  whilst  the  other  lashed  the 
water  to  foam,  and  then  vanished.  The  fish 
sunk  beneath  the  waves  with  his  enemy, 
where  a  moineiU  afterwards  they  must  both 
die.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  never  saw  the 
Feast  of  Flowers  tvill  be  able  to  conjure  up 
a  vision  of  it  when  they  read  tlie  book. 
The  gay  scene,  however,  ends  darkly. 

‘The  sun  burnt  hotly,  all  the  bells  rang, and 
the  procession  moved  along  the  beautiful 
flow'cr-carpet ;  the  mo.st  charming  music  and 
singing  announced  its  approach.  Choristers 
swung  the  censijr  before  the  host,  the  most 
beautiful  girls  of  the  country  followed,  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  ami  poor 
children,  w’ilh  wings  to  their  naked  shoulders, 
satig  hymns,  as  of  angels  whilst  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  high  altar. 
Young  fellows  wore  fluttering  ribands  around 
their  pointed  hats,  upon  which  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  was  fastened  ;  silver  and  gold  rings 
hung  to  a  chain  around  their  r>ecks,  and  hand¬ 
some  bright-colored  scarfs  looked  splendidly 
upon  their  black  velvet  jackets.  The  girls  of 
Albano  and  Frascati  came,  with  their  thin 
veils  elegantly  thrown  over  their  black  plaited 
hair,  in  wliirli  was  stuck  the  silver  arrow  ; 
those  from  Velletri,  on  the  contrary,  wore  gar¬ 
lands  around  their  hair,  ami  the  smart  neck¬ 
erchief,  fastened  so  low  down  in  the  dress  as 
to  leave  visible  the  beautilul  shoulder  and  the 
round  bosom.  From  the  Abruzzi,  from  the 


Then  follows  this  most  picturesque  pas-  Marshe.s,  from  every  other  neighboring  district, 
saae,  of  ‘  Wild  Sports  in  the  South  ’'‘eir  peculiar  national  costume, 

°  and  produced  altogether  the  most  brilliant  ef- 

And  may  not  I,  too,  mount  with  him  into  feet.  Cardinals,  in  their  mantles  woven  with 
the  chariot  of  Fortune?”  asked  my  mother,  silver,  advanced  under  canopies  adorned  with 
half  in  jest,  but  uttered  at  the  same  moment  a  flowers;  monks  of  various  orders  followed,  all 
loud  cry,  for  a  large  eagle  flew  so  near  us  bearing  burning  tapers.  When  the  proces- 
down  into  the  lake  lhat  the  water  at  tlie  same  sion  came  out  of  the  church  an  immense  crowd 
moment  splashed  into  our  faces  from  the  force  followed.  Wew’erc  carried  along  with  it, — 
with  which  he  struck  it  with  his  great  wings,  my  mother  held  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder, 
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that  I  might  not  he  separated  from  her.  Thus 
1  went  on,  shut  in  hy  the  crowd  ;  I  could  see 
nothing  hut  the  blue  sky  above  my  head.  All 
at  once  there  was  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry — it 
rang  forth  on  all  sides;  a  pair  of  unmanagea¬ 
ble  horses  rushed  through — more  I  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  :  I  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  it  was  all 
black  before  my  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  a  waterfall  dashed  over  me. 

‘Oh!  Mother  of  God,  what  a  grief!  a  thrill 
of  horror  passes  through  me  whenever  1  think 
of  it.  When  I  again  returned  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  I  lay  with  niy  head  in  Mariuccia’s  lap; 
she  sobbed  and  cried :  beside  us  lay  my 
mother  stretched  out,  and  there  stood  around 
a  little  circle  of  strange  people.  The  wild 
horses  had  gone  over  us,  the  wheel  had  gone 
over  my  mother's  breast,  blood  gushed  out  of 
her  mouth — she  was  dead.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

After  some  doubt  and  discussion  among 
the  few  friends  of  the  helpless  child,  and 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lame  beggar 
(who  is  unfortunately  his  uncle)  to  claim 
him,  together  with  a  purse  of  twenty  scudi 
bestowed  by  the  nobleman  whose  carriage- 
wheel  had  crushed  the  unfortunate  mother, 
he  is  sent  to  the  Campagna  under  the  care 
of  a  herdsman  and  his  w'ife.  This  sad 
phase  of  his  life  is  closed  ;  and  it  closes 
with  one  of  those  sentences  so  simple  and 
so  prosaic,  which  yet  bring  sudden  tears  to 
one’s  eyes : — 

‘  As  we  went  across  the  Piazza  Berberini,  I 
could  not  help  looking  up  to  my  mother’s 
house ;  all  the  trindows  stood  open,  the  rooms 
had  new  inmates.^ — vol.  i.  p.  106. 

In  the  dull  life  of  the  Campagna — where 
the  kind  herds-people,  his  hosts,  inhabit  a 
patched-up  antique  tomb  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Tiber — the  little  dreamer 
struggles  vainly  against  the  weariness  which 
oppresses  him. 

‘  When  the  rainy  pe.ason  was  over,  the 
heavens  showed  for  whole  months  their  un¬ 
changeable  blue.  I  then  obtained  leave  to  go 
out,  but  not  too  far,  nor  too  near  to  the  river, 
because  the  soft  ground  might  so  easily  fall  in 
with  me,  said  Domenica;  many  buffaloes  also 
grazed  there,  which  were  wild  and  danger¬ 
ous,  but  nevertheless,  tho.se  had  for  me  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  strange  interest.  The  something 
<lemon-like  in  the  look  of  the  buffalo — the 
strange  red  fire  which  gleamed  in  its  eyeballs, 
awoke  in  me  a  feeling  like  that  which  drives 
the  bird  into  the  fangs  of  the  snake.  Their 
wild  running,  swifter  than  the  speed  of  a  horse, 
their  mutual  combats,  where  force  meets  with 
force,  attracted  my  whole  attention.  I  scrawl¬ 
ed  figures  in  the  sand  to  represent  what  I  had 
seen,  and,  to  make  this  the  more  intelligible,  1 
sang  it  all  in  its  own  peculiar  words  to  its  own 


peculiar  melody,  to  the  great  delight  of  obi 
Domenica,  who  said  that  1  was  a  w’ise  chibi, 
and  sang  as  sweetly  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 

‘The  sun  burnt  hotter  day  by  day;  its 
beams  were  like  a  sea  ol‘  fire  which  streamed 
over  the  Campagmi.  The  stagnant  water  in¬ 
fected  the  air;  we  could  ordy  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  evening;  sm  h  heat  as  this  I  had 
not  known  in  Rome  upon  the  airy  Monte 
Pincio,  although  I  well  remembered  then  the 
hot  time  when  the  beggars  prayed  for  a  small 
coin,  not  for  bread,  but  for  ii  gla.ss  of  iced 
water.  I  thought  in  particular  about  the  deli¬ 
cious  green  wat'^r-ni^ons  which  lay  one  on 
another,  divided  in  Waives,  and  showed  the 
purple-reti  flesh  with  the  black  seeds;  my  lips 
were  doubly  parcheil  with  thinking  of  these! 
The  sun  burned  perpen<lic»darly  ;  my  shadow 
seemed  as  if  it  w’otdd  vanish  under  iny  feet. 
The  buffaloes  lay  like  dead  masses  upon  the 
burnt-up  grass,  or,  excited  to  madness,  flew, 
with  the  speed  of  arrows,  round  in  great  cir¬ 
cles.  Thus  my  sou!  conceived  an  idea  of  the 
traveller’s  sufl'ering  in  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa. 

‘During  two  month.s  we  lay  there  like  a 
wreck  in  the  world’s  sea.  Not  a  single  living 
creature  visite<l  us.  All  business  was  done  in 
the  night  or  else  in  the  early  hours  of  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  and  the  scorch¬ 
ing  heat  excited  fever-fire  in  my  blood ;  not  !i 
single  drop  ol'any  thingcoldcould  be  had  for  re¬ 
freshment  ;  every  marsh  was  drf^d  up  ;  warm, 
yellow  water,  flow'ed  sleepily  in  the  bed  of  the 
fiber ;  the  juice  of  the  melon  was  vvann  ;  even 
wine,  although  it  lay  hiilden  among  stones  and 
rubbish,  tasted  sour  and  half  boiled  ;  and  not 
;i  cloud,  not  a  single  cloud,  wms  to  be  seen  on 
the  horizon, — day  and  night  always  the  ever¬ 
lasting,  never-changing  blue.  Every  evening 
ami  morning  we  prayed  for  rain,  or  else  a 
fresh  breeze ;  every  evening  and  morning 
Domenica  looked  to  the  mountains  to  see  if  no 
cloud  raised  itself,  but  night  alone  brought 
shade — the  sultry  shade  of  night;  the  sirocco 
alone  blew  through  the  hot  atmosphere  for 
two  long,  long  months. 

‘  At  the  sun’s  rise  and  setting  alone  wa.s 
there  a  breath  of  fresh  air ;  but  a  dulness,  a 
deathlike  lethargy  produced  by  the  heat,  and 
the  frightful  weariness  which  it  occasioned, 
oppressed  my'  whole  being.  This  and  all  kind 
of  tormenting  insects,  which  seemed  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  awoke,  at  the  first  breath  of  air  to 
redoubled  life ;  they  fell  upon  us  in  myriads 
with  their  poison-stings ;  the  bufialoes  often 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  over  with 
this  buzzing  swarm,  which  beset  them  as  if 
they  were  carrion,  until,  tormented  to  mad¬ 
ness,  they’  betook  themselves  to  the  Tiber, 
atnl  rolled  themselves  in  the  yellow  w'ater. 
The  Roman  who,  in  the  hot  summer  days, 
groans  in  the  almost  expiring  streets,  and 
crawls  along  by  the  house-sides,  as  if  he 
would  drink  up  the  shadow  which  is  cast 
down  from  the  walls,  has  still  no  idea  of  the 
sufferings  in  the  Campagana,  where  every 
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breath  wliich  he  draws  is  sulphurous,  poi¬ 
sonous  fire ;  where  insects  and  crawling 
things,  like  demons,  torment  him  who  is 
condemned  to  live  in  this  sea  of  fiame. 

‘September  brought  with  it  milder  days; 
it  sent  out  also  Federigo  one  evening  to 
make  sketches  of  the  burned-up  landscjipe. 
He  drew  our  singular  liouse.  the  gallows, 
and  the  wild  butfaloes.  He  gave  me  paper 
and  pencils,  that  I  might  also  draw  pictures, 
and  promised  that  when  he  came  next  time  he 
would  take  me  with  him  for  a  day  to  Rome, 
that  I  should  visit  all  my  friends  who  seemed 
really  to  have  quite  forj^otten  me ; — but  Fede¬ 
rigo  forgot  me  also.  "  I 

‘  It  was  now  November,  and  the  most 
beautiful  time  which  I  had  yet  spent  here. 
Cool  airs  were  wafted  from  the  mountains,  j 
and  every  evening  I  saw  in  the  clouds  that  j 
rich  coloring  which  is  only  found  in  the 
south,  and  which  the  painter  cannot  and 
dare  not  give  to  Ins  pictures.  The  singular, ; 
olive-green  clouds,  on  a  gray  ground,  were 
10  me  floating  islands  from  the  garden  of 
paradise ;  the  dark-blue,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  hung  like  crowns  of  fir-trees  in 
the  glowing  fire  of  the  evening  heaven, 
seemed  to  me  mountains  of  felicity,  iti  whose 
valleys  the  beautifid  angels  played  and 
fanned  cool  breezes  with  their  white  wings.’ 
— vol.  i.  pp.  113-1 17. 

From  thwr  stagnant  existence  lie  is  by 
and  by  rescued  by  an  accident  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  the  nobleman  already  mentioned. 
The  Prince,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  savant,  loses 
his  wtiy  when  botanizing,  and  is  pursued 
by  a  buffalo  to  the  ruinous  tomb  in  the 
Campagna ;  and  the  Eccelcnzn,  with  his 
daughter  Francesca  and  her  bridegroom 
Fabiani,  undertakes  eventually  to  educate 
and  patronize  little  Antonio.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  omit  the  discourse  of  the  herds¬ 
man’s  wife  at  her  parting  w’ith  the  boy  : — 

“‘It  is  now  for  the  last  time,”  said  the  old 
mother,  “that  we  two,  whilst  my  eyes  are 
yet  open,  shall  go  together  over  the  Cam¬ 
pagna!  Thy  feet  wiU  tread  on  polished 
floors,  and  on  gay  carpets ;  these  old  Do- 
menica  has  not ;  but  thou  hast  been  a  good 
child;  thou  wilt  retnain  so,  and  never  forget 
me  and  poor  Benedetto  1  Oh,  God,  yet  can 
a  dish  of  roasted  cliestnuts  make  thee  hap¬ 
py?  Thou  shall  sit  and  blow  up  the  reeds, 
and  I  will  see  God’s  angel  in  thy  eyes,  wdien 
the  reeds  burn,  and  the  poor  chestnuts  roast; 
so  glad  wilt  thou  never  more  be  with  so 
small  a  gift!  The  thistles  of  the  Campagna 
bear  yet  red  flowers;  upon  the  polished  floors 
of  the  rich  there  grow  no  straws,  and  the 
ground  is  smooth,  one  falls  so  easily  there  ! 
Never  forget  that  thou  wast  a  poor  child,  my 
little  Antonio.  Remember  that  thou  must 
see  and  not  see.  hear  and  not  hear;  then  thou 
wilt  get  through  the  world.  Some  day,  when 


[May, 

our  Lord  has  called  away  me  and  Benedetto, 
when  the  little  child  which  thou  hast  rocked 
goes  creeping  through  life  with  a  poor  partner 
in  the  Campagna,  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  then 
go  past  in  thy  own  chariot,  or  on  a  fine  horse  ; 
halt  thou  before  the  old  tomb-chamber  where 
thou  hast  slept,  played,  and  lived  with  us,  and 
and  thou  wilt  see  strangers  living  there,  who 
will  bow  themselves  deeply  before  thee. 
Haughty  thou  wilt  not  be,  but  think  upon 
old  times,  think  upon  old  Domenica !  Look 
in  at  the  place  where  the  chestnuts  were 
cooked,  and  where  thou  rockedst  the  little 
child.  Thou  wilt  think  upon  thine  own  poor 
childhood,  thou  heart’s  darling  child  !”  With 
this  she  kissed  me,  and  clasped  me  closely  to 
her  breast  and  wept :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
my  heart  would  break. 

‘  Our  return  home  and  her  words  were  to 
me  far  more  distressing  than  our  parting  even 
somewhat  later;  then  she  said  nothing,  but 
oidy  wept ;  and  when  we  were  outside  the 
door  she  ran  back,  and  look  down  the  old  half- 
blackened  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  was 
pasted  behiml  the  door,  and  gave  it  to  me;  1 
had  kis.=!ed  it  so  often — it  was  the  only  thing 
which  she  had  to  give  me.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  135, 
136. 

And  so  closes  the  second  phase  of  the 
eventful  life ! 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  license  which 
the  Danish  romancer  allows  himself  in 
making  his  little  hero’s  patron  no  other 
than  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Bor- 
ghese — eo  nomine.  Andersen  could  not 
have  done  this,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  success  of  his  book— on  which  it  is 
a  most  unfortunate  blot.  The  Prince, 
however,  places  Antonio  in  a  sort  of  mo¬ 
nastic  seminary,  under  a  tutor  whose  names 
are,  we  dare  say,  purely  fictitious — Ilabhaa 
Dadha :  and  in  the  course  of  the  pupil’s 
criticism  on  the  pedagogue,  we  find  many 
most  amusing  things — for  instance,  the 
following  : — 

‘In  later  years  I  have  often  reflected  on  poet¬ 
ry,  that singulardivine inspiration.  Itappears  to 
me  like  the  rich  gold  ore  in  the  mountains ;  re¬ 
finement  and  education  are  the  wise  workmen 
who  know  how  to  purify  it.  Sometimes  purely 
unmixed  ore-dust  is  met  with,  the  lyrical  im¬ 
provisation  of  the  poet  by  nature.  One  vein 
i  yields  gold,  anothersilver;  but  there  are  also  tin, 
and  even  more  ordinary  metals  found,  which 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  which  sometimes 
can,  with  polishing  and  adorning,  be  made  to 
look  like  gold  and  silver.  According  to  these 
various  metals  I  now  rank  my  poets,  as  golden, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  men.  But  after  these 
comes  a  new  class,  who  only  work  in  simple 
potter’s  clay — the  poetasters — yet  who  desire 
as  much  to  he  admitted  to  the  true  guild.’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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The  time  and  the  opportunity  were  now 
come  for  that  first  passion  of  the  youthful 
heart — friendship,  and  the  young  Improvis- 
atore,  like  others,  attaches  himself  to  one 
who  seems  drawn  as  his  exact  contrast. 

‘  Among  all  the  scholars  no  one  stood  high¬ 
er,  either  by  abilities  or  birth,  than  Bernardo, 
the  life-rejoicing,  almost  dissolute  Bernardo. 
It  was  his  daily  jest  to  ride  upon  the  projecting 
spout  high  abov’e  the  fourth  story,  and  to  bal¬ 
ance  himself  upon  a  board  between  the  two 
corner  windows  under  the  roof.  All  the  up¬ 
roars  in  our  little  school  kingdom  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  that  mostly  with  justice. 

‘Bernardo  had  his  determined  opinion  in 
every  thing ;  and  when,  among  his  school  com¬ 
panions,  he  could  not  make  his  word  effective, 
his  hands  came  to  his  service,  in  order  to  in¬ 
oculate  his  sap-green  ideas  upon  the  back  of 
the  refractory;  he  was  always,  therefore,  the 
dominant  spirit.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149. 

Their  friendship,  nevertheless,  progresses 
steadily,  till  Bernardo — having  gained  a 
prize  for  speaking  a  poem,  which,  in  fact, 
was  Antonio’s — leaves  college  in  a  fit  of 
disgust,  and,  being  well  connected,  be¬ 
comes  a  brilliant  subaltern  in  the  Papal 
Guard. 

They  after  a  time  become  rivals  in  the 
affection  of  Annunciata,  a  beautiful  singer, 
and  the  supposed  daughter  of  an  old  Jew  in 
the  Ghetto ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  forced 
duel,  half  an  accident ;  and  Antonio,  sup¬ 
posing  he  has  killed  his  former  friend, 
without  being  preferred  by  the  lady,  flies  in 
anguish  from  Rome. 

Here  the  love-passages  of  the  book  begin 
— and  here  we  leave  them.  The  fairy  Ga- 
lante,  who  appeared  to  Alcidonis  in  Les 
Q,uatre  Flacons,  has  said  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  variety. 

‘Ilyatrois  sortes  d’timour,  la  passion,  le 
gout,  et  la  fantaisie.  Tout  I’art  d’dtre  heureux 
consiste  h.  bien  placer  ces  trois  nuances.  Pour 
cela,  void  quatre  flacons  dont  vous  seul 
pouvez  faire  usage.  lls  sont  differens  de 
couleur.  Vous  boirez  du  flacon  pourpre,  pour 
aimer  eperdument ;  du  couleur  de  rose,  pour 
etfleurer  le  sentiment  et  le  plaisir ;  du  bleu, 
pour  le  godter  sans  inquietude  et  sans  ivresie  ; 
et  du  blanc,  pour  revenir  d  votrc  naturel.’ — 
Marinontel,  Conies  MoraiiXy  tome  i.  pp.  175. 
176. 

The  least  original  portion  of  the  work 
is  necessarily  that  which  carries  our  poor 
Antonio  through  these  adventures.  In 
love,  as  in  death,  there  is  equality  ;  many 
a  man’s  heart  has  been  broken — and  wo¬ 
man’s  too— who  had  no  eloquent  words  to 


describe  their  life-struggle ;  and  the  love 
that  is  prefaced  by  intellectual  dreaming 
can  be  but  love,  when  all  is  said.  These 
episodes,  however,  partake  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  freshness  and  truth  which  constitute 
the  principal  charm  of  the  book.  Annun¬ 
ciata  with  her  gifts  of  melody  and  beauty; 
Flaminia,  the  young  Abbess,  with  the  ‘  pi¬ 
ous  gentle  countenance  Santa  (who,  we 
regret  to  think,  is,  as  the  Irish  express  it, 

‘  called  out  of  her  name)  — Maria-Lara, 
that  ‘  union  in  partition,’  seen  twice  in  his 
life  under  such  different  circumstances, 
that  to  the  last  her  identity  is  doubtful  :  all 
pass  before  us,  not  as  shadows,  but  reali¬ 
ties;  and  if  in  one  instance  a  startling  pic¬ 
ture  be  drawn  of  temptation,  at  least  there 
are  none  of  the  confused  notions  of  morali¬ 
ty  common  in  the  novellcttes  of  our  gayer 
neighbors,  the  French  :  there  is  no  excuse 
or  palliation :  Santa  stands  before  us  con¬ 
fessed  ‘  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sin.’ 

After  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  Pon¬ 
tine  Marshes,  we  stumble  once  more  on 
Federigo— the  Artist  of  the  Catacombs — 
the  Dane  had  been  for  some  years  in  his 
native  regions — but  had  returned  under  that 
heart-sickness  for  Italy,  which  so  many  for¬ 
eign  artists  never  get  the  better  of. 

‘  He  knew  perfectly  how  to  seize  upon  the 
poetically  beautiful  in  every  thing  ;  he  became 
doubly  dear  and  interesting  to  me,  and  was 
the  best  angel  of  consolation  for  my  afflicted 
heart. 

‘  “  There  lies  my  dirty  Itri!”  exclaimed  he, 
and  pointed  to  the  city  before  us.  “You 
would  hardly  credit  it,  Antonio,  but  in  the 
north,  where  all  the  streets  are  so  clean,  and 
so  regular,  and  so  precise,  I  have  longed  for  a 
dirty  Italian  town,  where  there  is  something 
characteristic,  something  just  for  a  painter. 
These  narrow,  dirty  streets,  these  grey,  grimy 
stone  balconies,  full  of  stockings  and  shins ; 
windows  without  regularity,  one  up,  one  down, 
some  great,  sonie  small ;  here  steps  four  or 
five  ells  wide  leading  up  to  a  door,  w'here  the 
mother  sits  with  her  hand-spindle  ;  and  there 
a  lemon-tree,  with  great  yellow  fruit,  hanging 
over  the  wall. 

“‘Yes,  that  does  make  a  picture!  But 
those  cultivated  streets,  where  the  houses 
stand  like  soldiers,  where  steps  and  balconies 
are  shorn  away,  one  can  make  nothing  at  all 
of!”’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 

Antonio,  encouraged  by  the  Dane,  and 
really  obliged  to  find  some  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  himself,  presently  reaches  Naples, 
and  there  determines  to  ‘  come  out’  as  an 
Improvisatore.  Before  taking  this  decided 
step,  however,  he  writes  to  his  princely  pat- 
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ron  at  Rome  to  announce  his  intention  ; 
and  after  some  pause  he  receives  a  reply  ; — 

‘I  recognized  the  Borghese  arms  and  the 
old  Excellenza’s  hand-writing.  I  hardly  dar¬ 
ed  to  open  it. 

“  Eternal  mother  of  God  !”  I  prayed,  “  be 
gracious  to  me!  Thy  will  directs  all  things 
for  the  best !” 

‘I  opened  the  letter  and  read: — 

‘“Signore, — Whilst  I  believed  that  you 
were  availing  yourself  of  the  opportunity  which 
I  afforded  to  you  of  learning  something,  and 
of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  all  is 
going  on  quiet  otherwise  ;  quite  differently  to 
my  intentions  regarding  you.  As  the  inno¬ 
cent  occasion  of  your  mother’s  death,  have  I 
done  this  for  you.  We  are  quits. 

“  Make  your  debut  as  improvisatore,  as  poet, 
when  and  how  you  will ; — but  give  me  this  one 
proof  of  your  so-much-talked-of  gratitude, 
never  to  connect  my  name,  my  solicitude  for 
you,  with  your  public  life.  The  very  great 
service  which  you  might  have  rendered  me  by 
learning  something,  you  would  not  render  ;  the 
very  small  one  of  calling  me  benefactor  is  so 
repugnant  to  me,  that  you  cannot  do  anything 
more  offensive  to  me  than  to  do  that !” — 

‘The  blood  stagnated  at  my  heart;  my 
hands  dropped  powerless  on  my  knees ;  but  I 
could  not  weep ;  that  would  have  relieved  my 
soul. 

“  Jesus  Maria !”  stammered  I ;  my  head  sank 
down  on  the  table.  Deaf,  without  thought, 
without  pain  even,  I  lay  immovably  in  this 
position.  I  had  not  a  word  with  which  to  pray 
to  God  and  the  saints;  they,  also,  like  the 
world,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me.”  ’ — vol.  ii. 
pp.  43,  44. 

lie  appears,  however,  and  succeeds — 
succeeds  splendidly — on  the  great  stage  of 
Naples.  His  account  of  his  own  inspira¬ 
tions  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  affirm 
that  the  best  poetry  is  all  imagination, 
without  foundation  on  real  events  and  feel¬ 
ings.  As  well  might  they  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  flow¬ 
ers  spring,  because  the  stalk,  leaves,  and 
blossoms  only  appear  above  ground  1 

‘The  subject  which  was  given  furnished 
recollections  out  of  my  own  life,  which  it  was 
only  needlul  for  me  to  relate.  I  was  to  im¬ 
provise  of  Tasso.  lie  was  myself ;  Leonora 
was  Annunciata ;  we  saw  each  other  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  I  suffered  with  him  in  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  breathed  again  freedom  with  death  in 
my  heart,  as  I  looked  from  Sorrento  over  the 
billowy  sea  towards  Naples ;  sat  with  him  un¬ 
der  the  oak  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Onophrio  ; 
the  bell  of  the  Capitol  sounded  for  his  corona¬ 
tion  feast,  but  the  angel  of  death  came  and 
first  placed  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  immor¬ 
tal!  tv. 

‘  My  heart  beat  violently ;  1  was  engrossed, 
was  carried  away  by  the  flight  of  my  thoughts. 


[May. 

Yet  was  one  more  subject  given  to  me — it  was 
“  The  Death  of  Sappho.”  The  pangs  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  I  had  felt — I  remembered  Bernardo  ; 
Annunciata’s  kiss  upon  his  brow  burned  into 
my  soul.  Sappho’s  beauty  was  that  of  An¬ 
nunciata  ;  hut  the  sufferings  of  her  love  were 
my  own.  The  ocean  waters  closed  over  Sap¬ 
pho  ! 

‘My  poem  had  called  forth  tears;  the  most 
extraordinary  applause  resounded  from  all 
sides,  and  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  1  was 
twice  called  for.  A  happiness,  a  nameless 
joy,  filled  my  soul — and  yet  seemed  to  oppress 
my  heart  till  it  was  ready  to  break  ;  and  when 
1  had  left  the  stage,  amid  the  embraces  and 
congratulations  of  my  friends  and  ticquaint- 
ance  I  burst  into  tears,  into  violent  convulsive 
sobs.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  throughout,  that 
wherever  Andersen  excites  our  admiration 
highly,  he  is  only  reviving  fragments  of  his 
own  past  life. 

Antonio  is  presently  taken  into  favor 
acrain,  and  returns  to  Home  to  live  with  his 
noble  patrons:  nothing  can  be  more  ably 
described  than  his  residence  under  that 
splendid  roof:  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  chapter  equals  the  picture  in  Crabbe’s 
‘  Patron.’ 

‘  The  Pallazzo  Borghese  was  now  my 
home.  I  was  treated  with  much  more  mild¬ 
ness  and  kindness.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
old  teaching  tone,  the  wounding,  depreciating 
mode  of  treating  me,  returned ;  but  I  knew 
that  it  was  intended  for  my  good.  .  .  . 

‘I  was  considered  as  an  excellent  young 
man  of  talent,  out  of  whom  something  might 
be  made ;  and,  therefore,  every  one  took  upon 
himself  my  education.  My  dependence  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  those  with  whom  I  stood  connect¬ 
ed  ;  my  good  nature  permitted  it  to  all  the 
rest.  Livingly  and  deeply  did  I  feel  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  my  position,  and  yet  I  endured  it. 
That  was  an  education. 

‘  Excellenza  lamented  over  my  want  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  knowledge  :  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  how  much  soever  1  might  read :  it 
was  nothing  but  the  sweet  honey,  which  was 
to  serve  for  my  trade,  which  I  sucked  out  of 
books.  The  friends  of  the  house  as  well  as 
my  patrons  kept  comparing  me  with  the  ideal 
in  their  own  minds,  and  thus  I  could  not  do 
other  than  fall  short.  The  mathematician 
said  that  I  had  too  much  imagination  and 
too  little  reflection ;  the  pedant,  that  1  had 
not  sufficiently  occupied  myself  with  the  Latin 
language.  The  politician  always  asked  me, 
in  the  social  circle,  about  the  political  new.-*, 
in  which  I  was  not  at  home,  and  inquired 
only  to  show  my  want  of  knowledge.  A 
young  nobleman,  who  only  lived  for  his  stud, 
lamented  over  my  small  experience  in  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  united  with  others  in  a  Miserere  over 
me,  because  1  had  more  interest  in  myself  than 
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in  his  horse.  .  .  .  The  first  dancer  in  the 
city  despised  me  because  I  could  not  make  a 
ligiire  in  the  ball-room ;  the  grammarian,  be¬ 
cause.  1  made  use  of  a  full  stop  where  he 
placed  a  semicolon ;  and  Francesca  said, 
that  /  tros  quite  spoiled^  because  people  made 
so  much  of  me  ;  and  for  that  reason  she  must 
be  severe,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  her 
instruction.  Every  one  cast  his  poison-drop ! 
upon  my  heart:  I  felt  that  it  must  either 
bleed,  or  become  callous . 

‘  No  beast  is,  however,  so  cruel  as  man ! 
Had  I  been  rich  and  independent,  the  colors 
of  every  thing  would  soon  have  changed. 
Every  one  of  the^n  was  more  prudent,  more 
deeply  grounded,  more  rational,  than  I.  I 
learned  to  smile  obligingly  where  I  could 
have  wept;  bowed  to  those  whom  I  lightly 
esteemed,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
empty  gossip  of  fools.  Dissimulation,  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  ennui  were  the  fruit  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  circumstances  and  men  afforded 
me.  ... 

I  who,  with  my  whole  soul,  had  clung  to 
mankind,  was  now  changed,  like  Lot’s  wife, 
into  a  pillar  of  salt.  This  gave  rise  to  defiance 
in  my  soul.  There  were  moments  when  my 
spiritual  consciousness  raised  itself  up  in  its 
fetlers^andbecame  a  devil  of  high-mindedness. 
which  looked  down  upon  the  folly  of  my  pru¬ 
dent  teachers,  and,  full  of  vanity,  whispered  into 
my  ear,  “Thy  name  will  live  and  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  all  these  are  forgotten,  or  are  only 
remembered  through  thee,  as  being  connected 
with  thee,  as  the  refu-se  and  the  bitter  drops 
which  fell  into  thy  life’s  cup!’ 

‘  At  such  moments  I  thought  on  Tasso,  on 
the  vain  Leonora,  the  proud  Court  of  Ferrara, 
the  nobility  of  which  now  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Tasso  ;  whose  castle  is  in  ruins,  and 
the  poet’s  prison  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  I 
myself  felt  with  what  vanity  my  heart  throb¬ 
bed  ;  but,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  it  must  be  so,  or  else  it  must  bleed.  Gen¬ 
tleness  and  encouragement  would  have  pre¬ 
served  my  thoughts  pure,  my  soul  full  of  affec¬ 
tion  ;  every  friendly  smile  and  word  was  a 
sunbeam,  which  melted  one  of  the  ice-roots  of 
vanity ; — but  there  fell  more  poison-drops  than 
sunbeams.  .  .  . 

‘  This  education  lasted  for  six  years,  nay 
seven,  I  might  say,  but  that  about  the  close  of 
the  sixth  year  there  occurred  a  new  movement 
in  the  waves  of  my  life’s  sea.  .  .  . 

‘  My  residence  in  Naples,  all  the  recollections 
of  it,  were  as  a  beautiful,  paralyzing  Medusa’s 
head.  When  the  sirocco  blew,  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  mild  breezes  of  Pajsturn,  of 
Lara,  and  the  brilliant  grotto  in  which  I  had 
seen  her.  When  I  stood  like  a  school-boy  be¬ 
fore  ray  male  and  female  educators,  came  to 
me  recollections  of  the  plaudits  in  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo.  When  I  stood  unob¬ 
served  in  a  corner,  I  thought  of  Santa,  who 
stretched  forth  her  arms  after  me,  and  sighed, 
“  Kill  me,  but  leave  me  not !”  They  were  six 
long,  instructive  years;  I  was  now  six-and- 
twenty  years  old.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  174-182. 


All  this  reaches  its  climax  in  the  history 
of  what  he  thinks  a  master-piece — a  great 
poem. 

‘  About  this  time  1  had  just  finished  a  great 
poem — “David,” — into  which  1  had  breathed 
my  w’hole  soul.  Day  after  d.ay,  through  the 
last  year,  spite  of  the  eternal  educating,  the 
recollections  of  my  flight  to  Naples,  my  adven¬ 
tures  there,  and  the  severing  ol  my  first  strong 
love,  had  given  my  whole  being  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  poetical  bent.  There  were  moments 
which  stood  before  me  as  a  whole  life,  a  true 
poem  in  wdiich  I  myself  had  acted  a  part. 
Nothing  appeared  to  me  without  significance, 
or  of  every-day  occurrence.  My  sufferings 
even,  and  the  injustice  which  was  done  to  me, 
was  poetry.  My  heart  felt  a  necessity  to  pour 
itself  forth,  and  in  “  David  ”  I  found  material 
which  answ'ered  to  my  requiring.  I  felt  liv- 
ingly  the  excellence  of  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten,  and  my  soul  was  gratitude  and  love; 
for  it  is  the  truth,  that  1  never  either  sang  or 
composed  a  strophe  which  appeared  to  me 
good,  without  turning  myself  with  child-like 
thanks  to  the  eternal  God,  from  whom  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  gift,  a  grace  ivhich  he  had  infused 
into  my  soul !  My  poem  made  me  happy ; 
and  I  heard  with  a  pious  mind  every  thing 
which  seemed  to  be  said  unreasonably  against 
me;  for  I  thought — when  they  hear  this,  they 
will  feel  what  an  injustice  they  have  done  me, 
their  hearts  will  warm  towards  me  with  two¬ 
fold  love !  .  .  . 

‘  When  1  first  stepped  forward  in  San  Carlo, 
my  heart  did  not  beat  more  violently  than  now, 
as  1  sat  before  these  people.  This  poem,  I 
thought,  must  entirely  change  their  judgment 
of  me — their  mode  of  treating  me.  It  was  a 
sort  of  spiritual  operation  by  which  I  desired  to 
influence  them,  and  therefore  I  trembled. 

‘  A  natural  feeling  within  me  had  led  me 
only  to  describe  that  which  I  knew.  David’s 
shepherd  life,  with  which  my  poem  opened, 
was  borrowed  from  my  childhood’s  recollec¬ 
tions  in  the  hut  of  Domenica. 

But  that  is  actually  yourself,”  cried  Fran¬ 
cesca  ;  “yourself out  in  the  Campagna.” 

“•Yes;  that  one  can  very  well  see,”  said 
Excellenza.  “  lie  must  bring  himself  in. 
That  is  really  a  peculiar  genius  that  the  man 
has!  In  every  possible  thing  he  knows  how 
to  bring  forward  himself.” 

“  The  versification  ought  to  be  a  little 
smoother,”  said  Habbas  Dahdah.  “  I  advise 
the  Iloratian* rule,  ‘Let  it  only  lie  by — lie  by 
till  it  comes  to  maturity !”  ’ 

‘  “//  was  as  if  they  had  all  of  them  broken  off 
an  arm  from  my  beautiful  statue.  I  read  yet 
a  few  more  stanzas — but  only  cold,  slight  ob¬ 
servations  met  my  ear.  Whenever  my  heart 
had  expressed  naturally  its  own  emotions,  they 
said  I  had  borrowed  from  another  poet.  When¬ 
ever  iny  soul  had  been  full  of  warm  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  I  had  expected  attention  and  rapture, 
they  seemed  indifferent,  and  made  only  cold 
and  every-day  remarks.  I  broke  off  at  the 
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conclusion  of  the  second  canto ;  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  read  any  more.  My  poem, 
which  had  seemed  to  me  so  beautiful  and  so 
spiritual,  now  lay  like  a  deformed  doll,  a  pup¬ 
pet  with  glass  eyes  and  twisted  features;  it 
was  as  if  they  had  breathed  poison  over  my 
imaire  of  beauty.  .  .  . 

‘  They  had  mistaken  both  it  and  me,  but  my 
soul  could  not  bear  it.  1  went  out  into  the 
great  saloon  adjoining  where  a  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth ;  I  convulsively  crumpled 
together  my  poem  in  my  hand.  All  my  hopes, 
all  my  dreams,  were  in  a  moment  destroyed. 

I  felt  myself  so  infinitely  small ;  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  impression  of  him  in  whose  image  I  was 
made. 

‘  That  which  I  had  loved,  had  pressed  to  my 
lips,  into  which  I  had  breathed  my  soul,  my 
living  thoughts,  I  cast  from  me  into  the  fire ;  I 
saw  my  poem  kindle  up  into  red  flame.’ — vol. 
ii.  pp.  187-192. 

Flaminia,  the  young  abbess  (grandchild 
of  the  Prince),  comforts  him  in  this  hour 
of  mortification  : — 

‘  She  then  inquired  from  me  how  it  was  to 
be  a  poet;  how  one  felt  when  one  improvised ; 
and  I  explained  to  her  this  state  of  spiritual 
operation  as  well  as  I  could. 

‘  “  The  thoughts,  the  ideas,”  said  she  ;  “  yes, 

I  understand  very  well  that  they  are  born  in 
the  soul,  that  they  come  from  God  :  we  all 
know  that;  but  the  beautiful  metre,  the  mode 
in  which  this  consciousness  expresses  itself, 
that  I  understand  not.” 

‘  “  Have  you  not.”  I  inquired,  “  often  in  the 
convent  learned  one  or  another  beautiful 
psalm  or  legend  which  is  made  in  verse  ?  And 
then  often,  when  you  are  least  thinking  about 
it,  some  circumstance  or  another  has  called  up 
an  idea  within  your  mind,  by  which  the  recol¬ 
lection  is  awoke  of  this  or  that,  so  that  you 
could,  then  and  there,  l^ve  written  them  down 
on  paper ;  verses,  rliymes,  even  have  led  you 
to  remember  the  succeeding,  whilstthe  thought, 
the  subject,  stood  clearly  before  you  ?  Thus  is 
it  with  the  improvisatore  and  poet — with  me  at 
least!  At  times  it  seems  to  me  these  are 
reminiscences,  cradle-songs  from  another  world, 
which  awake  in  my  soul,  and  which  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  repeat.”  ’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  resolu¬ 
tion  to  meddle  with  none  of  the  scenes  of 
love  in  this  book.  We  are  tempted,  cer¬ 
tainly — but  we  shall  be  firm.  In  fact,  we 
perceive  that  our  allotted  space  would 
scarcely  admit  of  further  extracts  ;  but  we 
must  not  refuse  ourselves  one  more  Italian 
picture : — 

‘  I  now  saw  the  gondola  for  the  first  time — 
long  and  narrow,  quick  as  a  dart;  but  all 
painted  coal-back.  The  little  cabin  in  the 
centre,  covered  over  with  black  cloth :  it  was 
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a  floating  hearse,  which  shot  past  us  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  The  water  was  no  longer 
blue,  as  it  was  out  in  the  open  sea,  or  close 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples;  it  was  of  a  dirty 
green.  We  passed  by  an  island  where  the 
houses  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of  the  water,  or 
to  have  clung  to  a  wreck;  aloft  upon  the  walls 
stood  the  Madonna  and  the  child,  and  looked 
out  over  this  desert  In  some  places  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  was  like  a  moving  green 
plain — a  sort  of  duck-pool,  betw«^en  the 
deep  sea  and  the  black  islands  of  sofi  mud. 
The  sun  shone  upon  Venice:  all  the  bells  were 
ringing  ;  but  it  looked,  nevertheles.s,  dead  and 
solitary.  Only  one  ship  lay  in  the  docks;  and 
not  a  single  man  could  1  see. 

‘  I  stepped  down  into  the  black  gondola,  and 
sailed  up  into  the  dead  street,  where  every 
thing  was  water,  not  a  foot-breadth  upon 
which  to  walk.  Large  buildings  stood  with 
open  doors,  and  with  steps  down  to  the  water ; 
the  water  ran  into  the  great  doorways,  like  a 
canal;  and  the  palace-court  itself  seemed  only 
a  four-cornered  well,  into  which  people  couKl 
sail,  but  scarcely  turn  the  gondola.  The  wa¬ 
ter  had  left  its  greenish  slime  upon  the 
walls:  the  great  marble  palace  seemed  as  it 
sinking  together:  in  the  broad  windows,  rough 
boards  were  nailed  up  to  the  gilded,  half-de¬ 
cayed  beams.  The  proud  giant-body  seemed 
to  be  falling  away  piecemeal;  the  whole  had 
an  air  of  depression  about  it.  The  ringing  of 
the  bells  ceased,  not  a  sound,  excepting  the 
splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  was  to  be 
heard,  and  I  still  saw  not  a  human  being. 
The  magnificent  Venice  lay  like  a  dead  swan 
upon  the  waves. 

‘We  crossed  about  into  the  other  streets. 
Small  narrow  bridges  ol’  masonry  hung  over 
the  canals ;  and  I  now  saw  people  who  skip¬ 
ped  over  me,  in  among  the  houses,  and  in 
among  the  walls  even ;  for  I  saw  no  other 
streets  than  those  in  which  the  gondolas 
glided. 

‘  “But  where  do  the  people  walk?”  inquired 
I  of  my  gondolier;  and  he  pointed  to  small 
passages  by  the  bridges,  between  the  lofty 
houses.  Neighbor  could  reach  his  hand  to 
neighbor  from  the  sixth  story  across  the  street; 
three  people  could  hardly  pass  each  other  be¬ 
low,  where  not  a  sunbeam  found  its  way. 
Our  gondola  had  passed  on,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death. 

“‘Is  this  Venice? — The  rich  bride  of  the 
sea  ? — the  mistress  of  the  world  ?”  ’ — vol.  ii. 
pp.  233 — 235. 

We  shall  not  see  many  more  life-drawn 
pictures  of  the  real  Venice — the  Venice  of 
‘  Shakspeare’s,  Otway’s,  Schiller’s,  Rad- 
cliffe’s  art’ — and  Byron’s  and  Andersen’s. 
The  magnificent  railroad  and  aqueduct, 
carried  on  a  series  of  granite  arches  across 
the  Lagune,  will  come  into  use  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months,  and  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  whole  scene  as  effectually  as 
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Napoleon’s  great  military  way  did  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Simplon. 

■We  cannot  allude  to  this  subject  without 
indulging  ourselves  in  a  brief  extract  from 
some  letters  lately  published  by  the  first  of 
our  living  poets  in  reference  to  a  proposed 
railway  along  the  peaceful  shores  of  Win¬ 
dermere — where  the  innovation  would  be 
fatal  to  so  many  charms  of  Nature,  and 
bring  with  it  none  of  those  compensations, 
which  the  warmest  lover  of  either  natural 
scenery  or  historical  and  poetical  associa¬ 
tions  must  needs  admit  into  his  contem¬ 
plations,  when  considering  either  what  has 
been  affected  as  to  the  Alpine  passes,  or 
what  is  all  but  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
‘  the  Sea  Cybele.’* 

Mr.  Wordsworth’s  sketch  of  the  old 
Simplon  is  perhaps  a  gem  from  that  great 
poem  of  which  ‘  The  Excursion  ’  itself  is 
but  a  fragment : — 

‘  Will  the  reader  excuse  a  quotation  from  a 
MS.  poem  in  which  I  attempted  to  describe 
the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
descent  towards  Italy  along  the  Simplon  be- 
Ibre  the  new  military  road  had  taken  place  of 
the  old  muleteer  track  with  its  primitive  sim¬ 
plicities  7 

‘  Brook  and  road 

Were  fellow-travellers  in  tins  gloomy  pass, 

And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  step.  The  iniineasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed. 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 

And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  turn. 

Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
.\nd  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 

The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree. 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 

The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  w  ithout  end.’ 

1799. 

‘  Thirty  years  afler wards  I  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  same  Pass :  and  what  had  become  of 
the  forms  and  powers  to  which  I  had  been  in¬ 
debted  for  those  emotions  ?  Many  of  them 
remained  of  course  undestroyed  and  indes¬ 
tructible.  But,  though  the  road  and  torrent 
continued  to  run  parallel  to  each  other,  their 
fellowship  was  put  an  end  to.  The  stream  I 
had  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance, 
so  much  had  Art  interfered  with  and  taken  the 
lead  of  Nature;  and  although  the  utility  of 

*  Letters  reprinted  from  ‘  The  Morning  Post.’ 
Kendal,  1845,  pp.  23. 


the  new  work,  as  facilitating  the  intercourse 
of  great  nations,  was  readily  acquiesced  in, 
and  the  workmanship,  in  some  places,  could 
not  but  excite  admirtition,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppress  regret  for  what  had  vanished  for 
ever.  The  oratories  heretofore  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with,  on  a  road  still  somewhat 
perilous,  were  gone ;  the  simple  and  rude 
bridges  swept  away ;  and  instead  of  travel¬ 
lers  proceeding,  with  leisure  to  observe  and 
feel,  were  pilgrims  of  fashion  hurried  along  in 
their  carriages,  not  a  few’  of  them  perhaps  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  “the  last  new  novel,”  or 
poring  over  their  guide-books,  or  fast  asleep. 
Similar  remarks  might  be  applied  to  the 
mountainous  country  of  Wales ;  but  there, 
too,  the  plea  of  utility,  especially  as  expediting 
the  communication  beiw’een  England  and 
Ireland,  more  than  justifies  the  labors  of  the 
engineer.  Not  so  would  it  be  with  the  Lake 
District.  A  railroad  is  already  planned  along 
the  sea  coast,  and  another  from  Lancaster  to 
Carlisle  is  in  great  forw’ardness :  an  inter¬ 
mediate  one  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  superfluous. 

‘  How  far  I  am  from  undervaluing  the 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  railways  in  their 
legitimate  application  will  appear  from  the 
following  lines,  published  in  1635,  and  com¬ 
posed  some  years  earlier : — 

‘steamboats  and  railways. 

‘  Motions  and  Means,  on  sea,  on  land,  at  war 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  thi.s 
Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss  ! 

Nor  shall  your  presence,  howsoe’er  it  mar 
The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
To  the  Mind’s  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 
Of  future  good,  that  point  of  vision,  whence 
May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Beauty  must  disown 
In  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  offspring  in  Man’s  Art:  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o’er  his  brother 
Space, 

Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered  crown 
Of  Hope,  and  welcomes  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

‘  I  have  now  done  with  this  subject.  The 
time  of  life  at  which  I  have  arrived  may,  I 
trust,  if  nothing  else  will,  guard  me  from  the 
imputation  of  having  written  from  any  selfish 
interests,  or  from  fear  of  disturbance  which  a 
railway  might  cause  to  myself.  If  gratitude 
for  what  repose  and  quiet  in  a  district  hither¬ 
to,  for  the  most  part,  not  disfigured  but  beau¬ 
tified  by  human  hands,  have  done  for  me 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  hope 
that  others  might  hereafter  be  benefited  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  country,  ht 
I  selfishness,  then,  indeed,  but  not  otherwise,  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Nor  have  I  op- 

{)osed  this  undertaking  on  account  of  the  in- 
labitants  of  the  district  merely,  but  as  hath 
been  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  every  one, 
however  humble  his  condition,  who  coming 
hither  shall  bring  with  him  an  eye  to  perceive, 
and  a  heart  to  feel  and  worthily  enjoy.  And 
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as  for  holiday  p.astimes.  if  a  scene  is  to  be 
chosen  suitable  to  them  for  persons  thronging 
from  a  distance,  it  may  be  found  elsewhere  at 
less  cost  of  every  kind.  But,  in  fact,  we  have 
too  much  hurrying  about  in  these  islands; 
much  for  idle  pleasure,  and  more  from  over 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  good  or  happiness  of  others. 

‘  Proud  were  ye,  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of 
old,  ' 

Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war. 
Intrenched  your  brows;  ye  gloried  in  each  scar: 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of 
Bold, 

That  rules  o’er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star, 

Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be 
sold, 

And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Througli  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold  ! 
Heard  ye  that  Whistle?  As  her  long-linked 
Train 

Swept  onward,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view  ? 
Yes,  ye  were  startled; — and,  in  balance  true, 
VV’cighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain. 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  }OU 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain.’ 


AHMED-NUGGUR,  AND  ABOUT  IT. 

BY  MRS,  FOSTANS. 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Western  In¬ 
dia  has  heard  ofNuggur,or  Ahmed-Ntiggur, 
it  being  the  favorite  station  of  the  “  Ducks.’’ 
In  olden  times,  when  guns,  spears,  and 
horses,  formed  the  joys  of  our  young  aspi¬ 
rants  to  military  fame,  Nuggur  was  famous 
for  its  sport,  its  “  grim  grey  boars,”  stony 
hills,  and  open  plains;  and  I  fancy  that 
more  hogs  were  killed,  more-hunting  songs 
sung,  and  more  sporting  adventures  met 
with  here,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Deckan 
besides.  Matters,  however,  have  now  some¬ 
what  changed,  for  sport  is  on  the  decline  in 
the  Deckan,  as  elsewhere;  the  “Nuggur 
hunt”  once  the  pride  of  sportsmen,  is  on 
the  wane ;  balls  and  mess-parties  supersede 
forays  on  the  “jungle-side,”  and  whether 
it  be,  that  Phonde  Sawunt,  and  Ragojee 
Bangriah,  our  bandit  leaders  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Concans,  divert  men’s 
minds  from  mimic  to  real  war,  the  spirit  of 
sport  has  fled.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a 
pleasant  spot,  and  surrounded  by  interest 
for  the  painter,  poet,  and  historian.  One 
wise  old  moofti,  some  forty  years  ago,  un¬ 
dertook  to  write  an  account  of  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Nuggur,  within  a  circuit  of  four  j 
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miles,  and  the  work  was  looked  on  as  a 
miracle  of  learning;  it  was  called  the 
Shahnbee,  in  honor  of  Shahab-oo-deen,  its 
author ;  and,  as  if  to  end  all  doubt  of  its 
merits,  the  cazis  of  Nuggur  and  Poonah 
went  to  law  about  the  possession  of  the 
MS.,  while  the  British  authorities  seques¬ 
tered  it,  on  the  judge  and  the  oyster  principle 
of  settlement.  To  me,  who  was  favored 
with  its  inspection,  it  appeared  so  like 
“  Ferishta,”  with  its  interesting  points  left 
out,  that  I  felt  much  more  gratification  in 
wandering  about  Nuggur,  guided  by  the 
inform.ation  of  some  modern  Herodotus,  full 
of  true  and  pleasant  chat,  than  in  poring 
over  the  wise  man’s  collection  of  dates, 
hard  names,  and  Persian  couplets. 

Nuggur  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills,  and  intersected  by  rivers, 
so  that  the  level  ground  should  be  ever 
waving  with  bright  green  crops;  the  fine 
mangoe-irees  that  cluster  round  the  pretty 
villages,  ever  productive;  but  in  Nuggur, 
as  elsewhere,  that  which  should  be,  is  not 
always  so,  and  for  two  years  we  have  had 
a  drought  that  has  reduced  the  flowing 
waters  to  mere  occasional  pools,  withered 
the  corn,  slain  the  cattle,  and  reduced  the 
strong  man  to  a  condition  of  hollow-eyed 
and  trembling  feebleness.  Then  again,  as 
it  ever  is  in  India,  came  cholera,  as  if  to 
ease  the  land  of  those  it  no  longer  could 
support,  and  the  young  and  the  old  went 
forth  from  their  homes  to  the  sides  of  the 
stony  hills,  to  dwell  in  caves,  hoping  to 
escape.  Nuggur,  the  once  mirthful  scene 
of  sport  and  glee,  has  not  yet  recovered  the 
double  visitation ;  but  want  and  fear  yet 
hang  upon  its  homes,  whether  of  the  city  or 
the  village. 

The  fort  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
Deckan  ;  and  with  various  handsome  build¬ 
ings,  musjids,  and  palaces,  within  and 
about  it,  renew  a  reflection  long  since 
made,  on  the  employment  of  Mohamedan 
wealth  in  India,  in  comparison  with  our 
own;  for  did  we  to-morrow  quit  this  glow¬ 
ing  clime,  we  should  leave  but  graves  to 
mark  our  long  possession  of  the  land.  A 
huge  tree  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort  is  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  much-believing,  as  that  under 
which  the  Great  Captain  of  his  age  con¬ 
ducted  operations  against  the  enemy ;  but 
if  the  Duke  ever  did  honor  its  peepul 
shade,  it  must  have  been  after,  and  not 
during,  the  siege ;  or  like  Rustum,  he 
must  have  borne  a  charmed  life.  The 
fort  of  Nuggur,  however,  hath  a  stirring 
history  attached  to  it.  A  true  tale  of  life 
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romance,  that  affords  an  interest  quite 
equal  to  that  which  Rhine-ascending  tou¬ 
rists  feel  for  Nonensworth  and  Rolanseck. 
The  reader  must  allow  me  to  tell  the  tale,  | 
even  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  must  assist  | 
me  by  iniagining  the  fine  fort  of  Nuggur| 
on  its  plane,  as  Josephine’s  convent  is  | 
upon  the  stream,  looked  down  on  by  aj 
richly-sculptured  tomb  of  many  stories,  j 
perched  on  a  neighboring  hill ;  the  Row- 1 
land’s  Tower  of  the  Deckan. 

“  Chand  Beebee  ke  Nuggur,”  then,  as 
Moslems  still  call  the  theme  of  our  dis¬ 
course,  was,  some  250  years  since,  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  very  beautiful  ranee,  the  moon¬ 
faced,  or  silver-bodied  Beebee.  Her  palace 
within  the  fort  was  of  the  richest  architec¬ 
ture  and  decoration,  shaded  by  fine  trees, 
cooled  by  fountains,  and  resplendent  with 
silver  ornaments;  but  the  loveliness  of  the 
woman  is  said  to  have  far  outshone  the 
pomp  and  glitter  of  the  princess.  The  no¬ 
bles  of  Upper  India  and  the  princes  of 
the  Deckan  alike  sued  for  her  hand  ;  but 
the  fair  queen  ofNuggnr,  proud  of  her  in¬ 
dependence,  determined  to  support  her  dig¬ 
nities  alone.  Salabat  Khan,  a  young  no¬ 
ble,  full  of  military  zeal  and  ardor,  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  country,  chanced  to  see 
the  Beebee,  and  from  that  moment  became 
violently  enamored  of  her.  Knowing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  passion, 
he  wandered  far  away  to  join  some  of  the 
many  chiefs,  whose  varied  claims  equally 
distracted  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
countries.  Time  passed  ;  the  fair  queen 
of  Nuggur  governed,  in  w'omanly  pride, 
her  fine  Deckan  lands,  careless  of  her  suit¬ 
ors,  while  Salabat  Khan  in  vain  sought, 
among  the  excitements  of  war  and  the  stim- 
ulant  of  ambition,  to  expel  from  his  heart 
and  memory  the  image  of  her  he  loved  so 
hopelessly.  The  kings  of  Delhi,  who  had 
ever  desired  the  possession  of  the  rich  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Aurungabad  and  Nuggur,  at  length 
determined  on  besieging  the  fort  of  the  fair 
queen.  Day  by  day,  Chand  Beebee,  from 
her  battlements,  noticed  the  surrounding ! 
armies,  in  hostile  array,  gathering  round 
the  fort :  yet  still,  with  an  heroic  spirit,  de¬ 
termined  to  die  as  she  had  lived,  queen  of 
Nuggur,  rather  than  fall  captive  into  the 
conqueror’s  hands.  The  siege  was  long  ; 
the  little  party  within  the  walls  gradually 
became  less  efficient ;  no  help  at  hand  ;  no 
hope  without ;  despair  seized  on  the  brav¬ 
est  hearts ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more,  be¬ 
neath  the  waters  of  the  deepest  bowrie 
(well)  of  the  fort,  lay  the  body  of  the  lovely 


Beebee.  That  day,  with  a  strong  army 
of  rescue,  gathered  I'rcnj  many  lands,  pride, 
and  joy,  and  love,  ail  animating  his  war¬ 
like  spirit,  Salabat  Khan  encamped  upon  a 
rocky  hill,  looking  full  upon  the  fort;  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  queen, 
bearing  tidings  of  hope  and  succor;  but 
alas!  too  late;  and  when  returning,  he 
bore  the  fate  of  the  fair  Beebee  to  the  chief¬ 
tain’s  ear,  Salabat  Khan  called  for  his  cup 
bearer,  and  mingling  with  his  sherlei  the 
deadliest  poison  of  the  land,  died,  gazing 
on  the  grave  of  her  he  loved.  His  Ibllow- 
ers  built  over  his  remains  a  splendid  tomb; 
and  the  people,  so  long  as  the  tale  dwelt  in 
their  remembrance,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  around  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Salabat  Khan’s 
tomb,  which  is  a  favorite  place  for  picnics, 
and  a  residence  during  the  hot  weather  :  it 
I  is  about  four  miles  from  Camp,  and  on  a 
1  considerable  elevation.  Fifty  persons  have 
I  dined  together  in  the  lower  apartment  of 
the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of 
its  size,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
four  compartments  have  an  equality  of  ex¬ 
tent,  a  regal  space  for  lhe“  eternal  habita¬ 
tion”  of  a  camp-trained  soldier.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  us  modern  travellers  and  sojourn¬ 
ers  in  the  East,  however,  that  the  Mohame- 
dan  conquerors  of  India  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  had  this  taste  for  handsome  mausolea, 
as  it  supplies  many  of  us  with  houses  in  a 
style  of  architecture  not  to  he  met  with  at 
present,  as  well  as  substantial  shelter,  at  the 
expense  of  driving  out  the  bats,  and  fitting 
in  a  few  doors  and  windows.  The  few 
feet  of  earth  with  the  conical  masonry  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  original  tenant,  neither 
seems  to  be  considered  as  an  objection  nor 
an  inconvenience  :  it  forms  a  seat  or  a 
stumbling-block,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
the  last  only  literally,  and  is  never  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  subject  for  veneration  or  trouble¬ 
some  respect.  Then,  again,  the  situations 
these  true  believers  chose  for  their  mausolea 
are  so  attractive,  the  trees  that  shade  them 
are  so  bright  and  waving,  the  mounds  where 
they  are  raised  so  dry  and  clean,  and  the 
gardens  about  them  so  cool  and  fresh-look¬ 
ing,  that  the  living  may  well  envy  the  dead 
their  possession.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  Moslems  were  characteristically 
very  capable  of  appreciating  the  luxurious 
and  agreeable.  No  people  ever  knew  so 
well  how  to  live  in  India  as  they  did  in  their 
days  of  glory,  proofs  of  which  we  have  in 
their  underground  apartments  for  the  hot 
season,  their  water  palaces,  thick  walled 
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underrooms,  and  descriptions  of  well-cooled  I  lower  plain.  The  fine  banian,  with  its 
sherbets  ;  and,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  columned  shade,  is  here  seen  in  peculiar 
pray,  meditate,  and  spend  hours  in  the  grandeur,  its  daughter  stems  stretching 
tombs  of  their  departed  friends,  it  is  but  widely,  and  descending  deeply  into  the  ra- 
probable  that  these  handsome  mausolea  had  vine,  the  parent  branches  forming  noble 
some  reference  to  the  comforts  and  conve-  studies  of  forest  foliage,  so  noble,  indeed, 
iiience  of  the  living,  as  well  as  to  the  se-  that  Hindu  travellers  have  even  been  at- 
cure  resting  of  the  dead.  The  four  stories  tracted  by  the  beauty  of  one,  that  owns 
of  Salabat  Khan’s  tomb  must  have  formed  some  dozen  pillars  all  around  it,  among 
a  cool  and  pleasant  look-out  post  for  which  have  sprung  the  aloe,  and  various 
those  who  were  once  his  followers.  The  lesser  shrubs,  giving  to  each  stem  the  sem- 
well,  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  the  hap-  blance  of  its  being  an  independent  tree, 
less  queen,  is  closed,  and  still  regarded  Every  stone  round  which  the  rivulet  rushes 
with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Moslem  is  smeared  with  red  pigment,  and  no  travel- 
population.  ler  passes  along  the  little  footpath  on  his 

Our  first  picnic  from  Nuggur  was  made  way  to  the  distant  village,  but  raises  his 
to  the  Happy  Valley,  a  favorite  spot  for  hand  in  reverence  to  this  natural  temple  of 
sportsmen,  newly-married  couples,  and  the  grove.  Trees,  and  shade,  and  water, 
Parsee  amateur  travellers.  It  is  eight  are  sure  attractions  to  the  natives  of  the 
miles  from  Camp,  and  its  situation  is  as  East,  and  it  amused  me  much  to  note  the 
remarkable  as  its  scenery  is  attractive.  Af-  varied  travellers  who,  hour  by  hour,  ar- 
ter  riding  over  a  wide  plain,  here  and  there  rived  at  the  Happy  Valley.  Mdny  were 
studded  with  villages,  sheltered  by  thick  pilgrims,  with  scrip  and  staff,  who  ate, 
clumps  of  rich  mangoe-trees,  a  rock  bathed,  begged,  and  smoked,  and  then, 
appeared  more  desert  than  the  rest,  without  paying  the  slightest  homage  to  the 
flanked  by  arid  hills.  On  approaching  it,  temple,  or  to  the  huge  stone  Nandi  that 
however,  the  tops  of  pal  ms,  cocoa-nut  trees,  formed  its  chief  ornament,  although  sup- 
and  all  the  chief  varieties  of  Indian  foliage,  posed  to  be  on  religious  service  all  intent, 
attracted  our  attention  just  peeping  above  went  their  way,  laughing  and  chatting 
its  edge  ;  and,  dismounting  from  our  horses,  through  the  valley.  Others  were  peasants, 
we  found  a  flight  of  granite  steps  cut  in  the  laden  with  grass,  sturdy  little  Mahraltas, 
rock,  and  leading  down  into  this  fairy-like  inured  to  labor,  who  wended  on  their  way, 
glen  of  natural  beauty.  The  Hindus  have  singing  their  cheerful  national  songs,  or 
a  deserted  temple  there,  but  the  spot  was  mirthfully  chatting  in  their  strange  “  llick- 
evidently  selected  as  a  Moslem  pleasure-  ary.  Tickary”  sort  of  language,  careless  of 
ground,  a  fact  which  now  affords  travellers  the  toil.  One  poor  woman,  in  descending 
the  advantage  of  a  good  bungalow  built  in  the  steps,  fell  with  her  burden  of  grass 
true  Mohamedan  taste,  which  means  with  a  when  about  half-way  down.  For  the  mo- 
flat  roof,  on  which  to  smoke,  sleep,  and  ment  she  remained  still,  as  sorely  hurt, 
pray,  in  accordance  with  the  uses  made  of  which  no  doubt  she  was,  but  quickly  rising 
such  places  by  their  original  designers;  again,  bathed  her  arms  and  feet  in  the foun- 
small  square  slate-colored  rooms,  with  tain,  and  resettled  the  loosened  bundle  of 
arched  roofs  for  the  occupation  of  bats,  and  grass.  Duty  so  far  ended,  she  unslung  a 
little  recesses  for  the  reception  of  oil-  bundle  from  her  shoulder  that  looked  as  if 
lights  ;  with  doors  that  do  not  close,  or  if  containing  grain,  round  and  soft,  but  to 
closed,  do  not  open ;  tri-sided  underground  our  astonishment  straightway  was  unrolled 
apartments,  looking  into  the  valley,  and  an  infant  of  some  three  months  old,  who, 
arches  instead  of  windows.  This  last  pe-  without  cry  or  murmur,  allowed  itself  to  be 
culiarity  is  here,  however,  an  advantage,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  happy 
for  the  view  commanded  is  most  lovely,  smile  fell  to  playing  with  the  surrounding 
The  valley,  indeed,  is  the  mere  gorge  of  gra.ss.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  mother 
an  isolated  hill,  but  the  foliage  is  dense  and  unfolded  a  long  cotton  scarf,  when,  placing 
beautiful — originally  well  cultivated,  but  one  end  firmly  between  her  knees,  and 
now  having  the  appearance  of  the  wildest  calling  a  boy  who  stood  near  to  hold  the 
nature;  huge  masses  of  rock  are  piled  other,  she  by  one  arm  lifted  the  infant  Gris- 
amongst  it,  and  a  fair  stream,  every  here  elda  into  it,  and  after  folding  the  scarf  to- 
and  there  taking  the  form  of  waterfalls,  or  gether  in  the  centre,  tied  the  ends  firmly, 
a  rapid  torrent,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  swung  it  over  her  shoulder,  as  a  pedes- 
may  cause,  makes  its  way  onward  to  the  |  trian  usually  does  a  change  of  raiment : 
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then,  with  tlie  little  bundle  at  her  back, 
and  the  heavy  load  upon  her  head,  the 
sliirht,  active,  and  much-endurins  Mahratta 

o  y  7  o 

mother  cheerfully  wended  on  to  complete 
the  last  four  miles  of  her  journey.  It  was 
a  strange  proof  of  how  easily  people  may 
conform  to  circumstances.  One  has  seen 
the  Italian  child  swaddled  like  a  mummy, 
and  suspended  on  a  hook  behind  the  pater¬ 
nal  door,  while  the  mother  was  in  the 
vineyard  ;  the  Sindhian  child,  swinging  in 
a  cradle  of  cords  to  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
and  the  Ojibbeway,  suspended  to  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  back,  enjoying  the  gentle  satisfaction 
of  infant  pastime,  while  the  mother,  poor 
drudge  !  turns  up  the  sod  to  prepare  it  for 
the  seed  that  shall  be  their  stay  when  hunt¬ 
ing  fails;  yet  never,  I  think,  have  I  seen 
any  thing  so  thoroughly  conforming  itself 
to  circumstances  as  the  calmness  of  this 
Mahratta  woman  and  the  good-humored 
quietude  of  her  little  one.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  it  afforded  to  the  wayward  petulance 
of  the  English  spoilt  child  of  fortune, — 
fractious  from  indulgence,  surrounded  by 
attendants,  and  alarming  a  whole  house  if 
it  but  strikes  its  hand  against  a  table  ! 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  difterence  in  the 
nature  of  the  children,  but  all  in  the  power 
of  education. 

A  very  characteristic  individual  attract¬ 
ed  our  attention  the  day  after  we  arrived 
at  the  Happy  Valley,  a  wandering  jogee, 
lately  come  from  the  reverenced  city  of 
Nassick,  and  on  his  way  via  Poonah  to 
Sassoor.  lie  was  a  hollow-eyed,  thin-faced, 
miserable-looking  wretch,  whose  shaggy 
uncombed  locks  hung  about  his  head,  more 
like  a  tangled  lion’s  mane  than  any  thing 
else,  and  his  chief  covering  consisted  of 
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dust  and  ashes,  with  a  little  red  paint  here 
and  there.  His  travelling  baggage  simply 
included  a  gourd,  a  string  of  beads,  and  a 
staff,  and  yet  he  came  and  sat  down  under 
the  shade  of  a  huge  banian-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  carved  effigy  of  Huniman,  that : 
was  scarcely  more  hideous  than  himself, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
world,  and  the  dignity  of  one  who  would 
have  considered  the  best  inn’s  best  room  as 
far  too  poor  for  him.  Here  then  sat  the 
w'anderer,  doubtless  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
weary,  yet  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his 
participation  in  the  feelings  of  common 
men,  waiting  until  fit  homage  should  at¬ 
tend  his  coming ;  soon,  fortunately  for  his 
necessities,  a  Banian  (merchant),  a  well- 
dressed,  and  evidently  respectable  man, 
descended  the  temple  steps,  on  which  our 
VoL.  V.— No.  I.  9 
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shaggy-headed  friend  called  him  with  an  air 
of  authority  that  was  instantly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  other,  who  forthwith  fetched 
fire,  water,  and  food  for  his  religious  supe¬ 
rior,  and  then,  seating  himself  a  little  apart, 
awaited  any  further  orders.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  much  of  this  overbearing  con- 
duct  in  the  ascetic  was  practised  with  the 
idea  of  imjiressing  us  with  a  sense  of  his 
power  and  dignity;  and  during  the  two  cr 
three  da}s  that  we  occupied  tlie  bungalow, 
he  remained  squatting  under  his  banian- 
tree,  affecting  complete  ignorance  of  our 
presence  ;  but  as  we  mounted  our  horses 
to  quit  the  spot,  the  avarice  of  the  man 
controlled  every  other  feeling,  and,  starting 
from  his  prsition,he  came  forward,  humbly 
begging  for  a  few  pice.  We  told  him  at 
first  that,  as  we  worked  for  our  money  in 
an  honest  calling,  and  he  lived  idly  on  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  we  were  more 
I  objects  of  charity  and  consideration  than 
ho  was,  who  could  command  what  he  would 
of  money  and  service,  from  the  rich ;  but 
he  became  so  importunate,  that  we  at 
length  desired  the  horse-keeper  to  give  him 
a  few  pice;  but  the  Gorawalla  being  a  low- 
caste  man,  the  jogee,  as  j.eople  were  look¬ 
ing  on,  refused  to  he  contaminated  by  our 
offering,  and  sulkily  retired  to  his  tree, 
bawling  forth  the  titles  of  his  gods,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  few  denunciations  on  the  un¬ 
believing.  The  unfortunate  creature’s  sol¬ 
itary  journey  through  the  dense  jungles  of 
Nassick,  prolific  as  they  are  of  damp  poison¬ 
ous  exhalations,  and  filled  with  beasts  of 
prey,  must  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
much  cf  both  suffering  and  danger  ;  but  if 
gratified  vanity  from  the  applause  of  men 
he  one  of  the  most  agreeable  forms  of  in¬ 
cense  the  human  mind  can  receive,  certain¬ 
ly  our  presiding  genius  of  the  “  Happy 
V^alley”  must  have  been  amply  repaid. 

Nuggur,  as  all  know,  was  a  scene  of 
many  of  the  worst  cruelties,  and  also  high¬ 
est  triumphs,  of  the  great  conqueror  Au- 
rungzehe;  he  is  said  to  have  died  here, 
and  a  little  tomb  on  the  left  of  the  fort  is 
considered  as  the  depository  of  his  heart. 
The  mausoleum  commands  a  very  beautiful 
panoramic  view  of  Nuggur,  with  its  palaces, 
musjids,  gardens,  and  flowing  streams; 
while  our  pretty  church  rising  amongst 
them,  together  with  the  “compounds”  in 
the  artillery-lines,  gives  it  to  the  English 
sojourner  a  refreshing  “  home”  look.  The 
gardens  of  Nuggur  are  celebrated,  through¬ 
out  our  side  of  India,  for  their  beauty  and 
produce ;  we  have  thick  hedges  of  myrtle 
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four  feet  vines  that  rival  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  English  vegetables  in  abundance. 
The  native  gardens  are  also  rich  in  pro¬ 
duce;  but  a  native  garden  is,  after  all,  but 
a  mere  orchard,  and  amongst  rubbish, 
weeds,  stony  roads,  and  large  fruit-trees, 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  neat  inclosures, 
the  well-kept  paths,  trim  borders,  and  per- 
fiiined  parterres  of  an  English  shrubbery. 
Utility  appears  the  only  object  in  the  East¬ 
ern  gardener’s  view ;  acres  of  rose  bushes 
are  cultivated  only  that  the  blossoms  may 
be  cropped  at  sunrise  to  produce  rose-wa¬ 
ter,  and  jasmine  is  grown  in  abundance, 
but  merely  for  decorations  on  festivals,  and 
in  offerings  at  the  temples.  At  Nuggur, 
the  “  Mootee  Bhaug,”  or  Garden  of  Pearls, 
is  an  exception,  having  been  formed  in 
English  taste,  and  being  rich  in  beautiful 
shrubs,  bearing  Oriental  flowers  of  every 
hue ;  yet  even  here,  jowarree  is  sown 
amongst  the  plants,  and  the  song  of  the 
bulbul  is  lost  in  the  cry  of  the  corn-watch¬ 
er,  as  he  whirls  his  sling  aloft,  to  scare 
away  the  feathered  plunderers.  We  have 
our  “  Behiestie  Bhang”  too,  or  Garden  of 
Paradise,  with  the  ruins  of  a  palace  at  its 
entrance,  about  which,  the  dry  old  histori-j 
ans  are  very  voluminous  in  their  accounts,] 
of  how  one  khan  built  it,  and  another  i 
added  to  it,  and  a  third  advised  about  it,  I 
and  a  fourth  seized  it.  ; 

A  water  palace  of  considerable  size,  still 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuggur, 
is  said  with  great  probability  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Aurungzebe,  and  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  remains  of  an  extensive  garden, 
known  as  the  “  Furruh  Bhaug,”  or  Garden 
of  Happiness.  Considering  the  palace 
was  commenced  in  100()  of  the  Hegira,  it 
is  yet  in  remarkably  good  preservation, 
and  must  have  been,  in  its  day,  a  very 
substantial  and  handsome  building.  The 
centre  room,  which  is  of  huge  proportions, 
is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  two  open  bal¬ 
conies,  running  round  the  ceiling  at  small 
distances  from  each  other ;  and  the  interior 
architecture  of  the  arched  recesses  and 
roofing  is,  in  many  cases,  ornamental,  and 
finished  with  much  skill.  The  prince  who 
commenced  its  erection,  did  so,  it  appears, 
as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  to  show  the 
Delhi  nobles  his  opinion  of  the  stability  of 
a  possession,  on  which  it  was  considered 
wise  to  expend  so  much;  but  the  water 
which  surrounds  the  palace  was  not  thought 
of  until  his  successor  brought  it  from  the 
hills  at  some  distance  by  means  of  aque¬ 
ducts,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
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seen  in  all  directions  about  Nuggur ;  and 
this  prince,  with  much  good  taste,  built 
round  the  palace  a  reservoir  of  some  forty 
acres  in  extent.  Soon  after  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  the  waters  on  every  side  bathe  the 
palace  walls  to  some  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
garden  immediately  around  it  would  be 
unapproachable  for  foot  passengers,  but  for 
a  raised  vallade  carried  out  from  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  garden.  In  the  early 
morning,  few  effects  of  light  and  shade 
can  he  more  beautiful  than  those  which 
adorn  the  water  palace  of  the  Furruh 
Bhaug,  for  the  most  perfect  and  handsome 
portion  of  it  receives  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  which,  lighting  up  its  Gothic¬ 
looking  architecture,  separate  it  vividly 
from  the  masses  of  fine  trees  clustering 
round  its  base,  while  they  again  are  re¬ 
flected,  leaf,  and  branch,  and  stem,  in  the 
deep  clear  waters  that  surround  and  bathe 
their  roots;  and  these,  contrasted  in  their 
depth  of  richest  shade,  by  the  crimson  tur¬ 
bans  and  orange-colored  scarfs  of  the  na¬ 
tive  groups,  who  wend  hither  daily  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  spot,  the  cool  bathing 
beneath  the  trees,  or  the  social  chit-chat 
I  meal.  Wild  ducks  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  flocks  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  affording  considerable  attraction  to 
the  denizens  of  the  Camp;  but  even  when 
the  sportsman  is  disappointed  of  his  spoil, 
the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may 
be  always  trratified  by  the  number  of  snow- 
white,  graceful  birds  which  rest  upon  the 
banks,  or  seek  their  food  among  the  beau¬ 
tiful  aquatic  plants  that  adorn  these  fair 
waters,  where  the  rich  green  rushes  throw' 
into  fine  relief  the  tender  tints  of  the  lovely 
Ictus,  and  a  hundred  blossoms,  red  and 
yellow,  blue  and  purple,  of  whose  names  I 
am  quite  ignorant,  are  distinctly  mirrored 
upon  this  charming  lake,  which,  barbarian 
as  he  was  in  some  matters,  Shah  Tiah  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  infinite  taste  in  forming 
here,  and  which,  perhaps,  gave  origin  to 
the  couplets  w’e  find  transcribed  upon  a 
tablet  under  a  ruined  doorway  of  the 
palace,  said  to  have  been  under  his  own 
hand. 

“  In  this  garden,  conferring  happiness,  pause  in 
peace. 

Look  round  at  its  surrounding  pleasures.  Oh  ye 
kings ! 

Nor  seek  for  other  wealth.” 

And,  again,  on  a  smaller  block  is  writ¬ 
ten, 

“  This  garden  is  called  the  happy  ; 

May  its  beauties  ever  remain  so  !” 
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The  dream  of  Moslem  grandeur,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  its 
princes,  are  now  at  an  end,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Furruh  Bhaug  has  long  been  subservient 
to  supposed  purposes  of  utility  and  im¬ 
provement.  A  grant  of  its  acres  having 
been  made  to  a  medical  officer  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  mulberry-trees  were  planted  in 
great  quantities  for  the  growth  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Italian  worm  and  silk.  The 
plan,  to  a  certain  degree,  failed  ;  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  sanguine  enthusiasm 
of  its  originator,  as  expenses  were  entered 
into  that  the  results  of  the  early  trial  could 
not  justify,  and  debt  became  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Feebleness  and  discouragement 
followed,  and  as  the  world  generally  take 
some  advantage  of  misfortune  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  plans  of  others,  so  a 
number  of  private  mallees  set  about  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  young  trees  and  selling  them 
for  a  trifling  remuneration  to  the  amateur 
garden  cultivators  of  Camp.  The  col¬ 
lector,  however,  interfered;  fortunately  for 
the  delightful  shades  of  the  Furruh  Bhaug, 
the  trees  were  restored,  and  the  system 
still  works  in  a  trifling  degree  ;  the  fine 
foliage  becoming  every  day  more  luxuriant 
from  the  abundance  of  sweet  water,  while 
the  worms  slumber  in  the  chambers  of 
kings. 

Afimed-Nuggur,  January^  1845. 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

[Before  giving  the  following  ample  des- 
cription  and  poetical  illustration  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  work  of  ancient  art,  the  demolition  of 
which  has  excited  so  general  a  sensation, 
we  may  revert  to  the  perfect  cast  of  it  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Charles  Copland,  which 
was  shown  at  the  Marquis  of  Northamp)- 
lon’s  three  weeks  ago  (see  Lit,  Gaz.),  This 
copy  is  colored  so  as  exactly  to  represent  the 
original ;  the  ground  exhibiting  faithfully 
the  body  of  dark-blue  glass,  and  the  raised 
figures  being  cut  in  the  coating  of  w’hite 
enamel  with  equal  fidelity  and  truth.  We 
have  on  high  authority  that  only  two  more 
are  in  existence ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
simple  character  of  plaster  casts:  whilst 
many  imitations  are  to  be  met  with,  the 
most  finished  of  which  are  by  Wedgwood. 
Mr.  Francis  Wedgwood  writes — “  that 
Wedgwood’s  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase  is 


not,  strictly  speaking,  a  cast  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  is  true,  he  took  a  cast  from  the 
original  ;  but  as  the  material  of  his  copy 
was  to  be  clay,  which  shrinks  in  the  fire, — 
if  he  had  used  his  cast  as  a  mould,  his 
copy  would  have  been  smaller  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  lie  wanted  it  exactly  the  same 
size;  he  therefore  modelled  from  the  cast 
a  mould  a  little  larger  than  it,  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  for  the  shrinking  in  the  fire;  and  in 
that  mould  his  copy  was  made.”  Mr.  Coj)- 
land’s  facsimile  was  moulded  at  Rome 
from  the  original,  by  the  celebrated  gem- 
engraver,  Pechler,  and  taken  off  by  Tassie 
— only  a  few  being  permitted,  when  the 
nmdel  was,  by  order,  destroyed.  Jane, 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  presented  this  speci¬ 
men  to  the  late  Dr.  Copland,  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.] 

This  celebrated  vase,  for  about  two 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Barberini 
family  and  the  chief  ornament  of  their 
palace  in  Rome,  was  purchased  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
subsequently  deposited  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  In  height  it  is  nearly  ten  inches,  and 
six  in  diameter  taken  at  the  broadest.  The 
figures  are  white  enamel  in  bas-relief  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  raised 
on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  apparently 
black,  unless  held  in  a  strong  light.  The 
figures  have  evidently  been  formed  from 
the  external  coating  of  white  opaque  glass, 
in  the  manner  the  finest  cameos  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the 
labor  of  many  years.  Some  eminent  anti¬ 
quarians  have  placed  its  age  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  such  sculpture 
was  said  to  In  u  been  declining  in  respect 
to  its  excellence  in  the  time  of  Alexande*' 
the  Great. 

Many  opinions  and  conjectures  have -^een 
published  concerning  the  figures  Mr. 
Wedgwood  has  well  observed,  th?^  it  does 
not  seem  probable  the  Portland  vase  was 
purposely  made  for  the  ashes  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  person  deceased,  bec.-^ise  many  years 
must  have  been  necessary  for  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
subject  of  its  embellisAments  is  not  private 
history  but  of  a  general  nature.  It  appears 
to  be  well  chosen,  the  story  finely  told,  and 
evidently  represents  what  in  ancient  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
poets,  and  heroes,  viz.  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  These  mysteries  were  invented 
in  Egypt,  afterwards  transferred  to  Greece, 
and  flourished  more  particularly  at  Athens, 
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which  was  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  consisted  of  scenical  and 
obscene*  exhibitions  representing  and  in¬ 
culcating  tlie  expectation  of  a  future  life 
after  death,  and  on  this  account  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  government,  insomuch 
that  the  Athenian  laws  punished  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  their  secrets  with  death.  What 
subject  could  have  been  imagined  so  sub- 
blime  for  the  ornaments  of  a  funeral  urn 
as  the  mortality  of  all  things  and  their  re¬ 
suscitation?  where  could  the  designer  be 
supplied  with  emblems  for  this  purpose  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era  but  from  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries? 

The  exhibition  of  these  mysteries  was  of 
two  kinds,  those  which  the  people  were 
permitted  to  see,  and  those  which  were 
only  shown  to  the  initiated.  Concerning 
the  latter,  Aristides  calls  them  “  the  most 
shocking  and  the  most  ravishing  represent¬ 
ations;”  and  Stoba3Us  asserts  that  the  ini¬ 
tiation  into  the  grand  mysteries  exactly  re¬ 
sembles  death  :  this  part  of  the  exhibition 
seems  to  be  represented  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
partments  of  the  Portland  vase. 

First  Compartment. — Three  figures  of 
exquisite  workmanship  are  placed  by  the 
side  of  a  ruined  column,  whose  capital  has 
fallen  off  and  lies  at  their  feet,  with  other 
disjointed  stones.  They  sit  on  loose  piles 
of  stones  beneath  a  tree  which  has  not 
the  leaves  of  any  evergreen. in  this  climate, 
but  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  elm,  which 
Virgil  places  near  the  entrance  of  the  in 
fernal  regions,  and  adds,  that  a  Drean  was 
believed  to  dwell  under  every  leaf  of  it. 
In  the  midst  of  this  group  reclines  a  figure 
In  a  dying  attitude,  in  which  extreme  lan¬ 
guor  is  beautifully  depicted ;  in  her  hand 
an  inverted  torch,  an  ancient  emblem  of 
ex'.inguished  life;  the  elbow  of  the  same 
arm,  resting  on  a  stone,  supports  her  as 
she  siiJ^s,  while  the  other  hand  is  raised 
and  thrown  over  the  drooping  head,  in 
some  measure  sustaining  it,  and  gives  with 
great  art  the  Idea  of  fainting  lassitude.  On 
the  right  of  hei  sits  a  man,  and  on  the  left 
a  woman,  both  s»ipporting  themselves  on 
their  arms,  as  peo[^le  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  are  thinking  intensely.  They  have 
their  backs  towards  the  dying  figure,  yet 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  her,  as  if 


•  A  remarkable  symbol  belonging  to  the  'Attiku 
TO  EXtvcriVfo  has  lately  been  described  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen,  showing  it  to  be  the  lambe  of  Egypt,  the 
Baubo  of  Greece.  The  figure  is  indecent,  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  female,  as  Denicter  was  of  the 
male  sex  and  worship. — Ed.  L.  G. 
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seriously  contemplating  her  situation,  but 
without  stretching  out  their  hands  to  assist 
ler.  The  central  figure  appears  the  em¬ 
blem  of  mortal  life,  or  death.  The  in¬ 
erted  torch  shows  the  figure  to  be  em¬ 
blematic;  for  if  a  real  person  in  the  act  of 
ying,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
expiring  torch,  as  the  dying  figure  alone 
would  have  been  sufficiently  intelligible ; 
again,  had  it  been  a  real  dying  person, 
would  not  the  other  figures,  or  one  of  them 
at  least,  have  stretched  out  a  hand  to  sup¬ 
port  her,  to  have  eased  her  fall  among  the 
oose  stones,  or  to  have  smoothed  her  rest? 
The  man  and  woman  on  each  side  of  th<j 
dying  figure  must  also  be  considered  as 
emblems,  both  from  their  similarity  of 
situation  and  dress  to  the  middle  figure, 
and  their  being  grouped  along  with  it. 
They  may  be  presumed  to  be  emblems  of 
humankind,  with  their  backs  towards  the 
dying  figure  of  Mortal  life,  unwilling  to 
associate  with  her,  yet  turning  back  their 
serious  and  attentive  countenances,  curious 
to  behold,  yet  sorry  to  contemplate  their 
atter  end. 

Second  Compartment. — On  the  other 
compartment  is  exhibited  an  emblem  of 
mmortality,  the  representation  of  which  is 
well  known  to  have  constituted  a  very 
principal  part  of  the  shows  at  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  The  habitations  of 
spirits  or  ghosts  after  death  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
earth  ;  hence  the  first  figure  in  this  group 
is  of  the  manes,  or  ghost,  who,  having 
passed  through  an  open  portal,  is  descend¬ 
ing  into  a  dusky  region,  pointing  his  toe 
with  timid  and  unsteady  step,  feeling,  as  it 
were,  his  way  in  the  gloom  ;  he  appears 
lingering  and  fearful,  and  Avisbes  to  drag 
after  him  a  part  of  his  mortal  garment, 
which,  however,  adheres  to  the  portal 
through  which  he  has  jiassed.  A  little 
lower  down  in  the  group  the  ghost  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  beautiful  female — a  symbol  of 
Immortal  life.  This  is  shown  by  her 
fondling  between  her  knees  a  large  and 
playful  serpent,  which,  from  its  annually  re¬ 
newing  its  external  skin,  has  from  great  an¬ 
tiquity  been  held  as  an  emblem  of  renovated 
youth.  The  serpent  shows  this  figure  to 
be  an  emblem,  as  the  torch  showed  the 
central  figure  in  the  other  compartment 
to  be  one :  hence  they  agreeably  correspond 
and  explain  each  other,  one  representing 
mortal  life,  and  the  other  immortal  life. 
This  emblematic  figure  of  immortal  life 


sits  down  with  her  feet  tow'ards  the  figure 
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of  Pluto;  but  turning  back  lier  face  to¬ 
wards  the  timid  ghost,  she  stretches  forth 
her  hand,  and  taking  hold  of  his  elbow, 
supports  his  tottering  steps,  as  well  as  en¬ 
courages  him  to  advance,  both  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  thus  with  wonderful  inge¬ 
nuity  brought  to  the  eye.  At  the  same  time  j 
the  spirit  loosely  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  as  one  walking  in  the  dark  would  na¬ 
turally  do,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  fol¬ 
lowing  his  conductress,  while  the  general 
part  of  the  symbol  of  immortal  life  being 
turned  towards  the  figure  of  Pluto  shows 
that  she  is  leading  the  phantom  to  his 
realms.  The  figure  of  Pluto  cannot  be 
mistaken.  As  is  agreed  by  most  of  the 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  vase,  his 
grisly  beard,  and  his  having  one  foot  buried 
in  the  earth,  denotes  the  itifernal  monarch  : 
he  is  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  group, 
and  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his 
arm  upon  his  knee,  receives  the  stranger- 
spirit  with  inquisitive  attention.  In  this 
group  of  figures  there  is  great  art  shown 
in  giving  the  idea  of  a  descending  plain, 
viz.  from  earth  to  Elysium ;  and  yet  all  the 
figures  are  in  reality  on  a  horizontal  one; 
and  the  effect  is  produced,  first,  by  the 
descending  step  of  the  ghost;  secondly,  by 
the  arm  of  the  sitting  figure  of  immortal 
life  being  raised  up  to  receive  him  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  Pluto  having  one  foot  sunk  iiito 
the  earth. 

There  is  yet  another  figure  which  is 
concerned  in  conducting  the  ghost  to  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  and  this  is  Love:  he  pre¬ 
cedes  the  descending  spirit  on  expanding 
wings,  lights  him  with  his  torch,  and  turn¬ 
ing  back  his  beautiful  courUenance,  beckons 
him  to  advance.  In  ancient  times  he  led 
the  way  into  this  life,  and  was  therefore  a 
proper  emblem  for  leading  the  way  to  a 
future  life. 

In  this  compartment  there  are  two  trees, 
whose  branches  spread  over  the  figures ; 
one  has  smoother  leaves,  like  some  ever¬ 
greens,  and  might  thence  have  some  allu¬ 
sion  to  immortality  ;  but  perhaps  they  were 
merely  designed  as  ornaments,  or  to  relieve 
the  figures,  because  it  was  in  groves  where 
these  mysteries  were  originally  celebrated. 
The  masks  hanging  to  the  handles  of  the 
vase  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
cealed  meaning  in  the  figures  besides  their 
general  appearance ;  and  the  priestess  at 
the  bottom,  now  to  be  described,  seems  to 
demonstrate  this  concealed  meaning  to  be 
of  the  sacred  or  Eleusinian  kind. 

Third,  or  bottom  Compartment. — The 


figure  on  the  bottom  of  the  vase  is  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  others,  less  finely 
finished,  and  less  elevated;  and  as  this 
bottom  part  was  evidently  afterwards  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  upper  vase,  it  might  be 
executed  by  another  artist  for  the  sake 
of  expedition ;  but  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  upper  part  of  it,  as  some 
have  conjectured.  The  figure  of  the  priest¬ 
ess  appears  with  a  close  hood,  and  dressed 
in  linen,  which  sits  close  about  her;  ex¬ 
cept  a  light  cloak,  which  flutters  in  the 
wind.  Secrecy  was  the  foundation  on 
which  all  mysteries  rested  ;  and  the  priestess 
before  us  has  her  finger  pointing  to  her 
lips,  as  an  emblem  of  silence :  this  figure 
seems  placed  here  with  great  ingenuity  as 
a  caution  to  the  initiated  who  might  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  emblems  round 
the  vase,  not  to  divulge  their  knowledge; 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  account 
for  there  being  no  written  explanation  ex¬ 
tant,  and  no  tradition  concerning  these 
beautiful  figures  handed  down  to  us  along 
with  them.  The  most  commonly  received 
opinion  is,  that  this  figure  is  the  head  of 
.\tis,  the  great  hierophant,  who  first  taught 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinia;  and  that  the 
figures  on  the  sides  of  the  vase  are  emblems 
from  the  same  source.  It  was  not  unusual 
amongst  the  ancients  to  put  allegorical 
[  figures  on  funeral  vases,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Pamphili  palace  at  Rome,  where 
there  is  an  elaborate  representation  of  life 
and  death  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Darwin  thus  poetically  describes  the 
urn : — 

“Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  and  mourn 
O’er  llie  fine  forms  of  Portland’s  mystic  urn. 

Here,  by  fall’n  colums  and  disjoined  arcades, 

On  mouldering  stones,  beiiwath  deciduous  shades. 
Sits  buuiankind  in  hieroglyphic  state. 

Serious  and  pondering  on  their  cliangeful  state  ; 
VV’liilc  with  inverted  torch  and  swimming  eyes, 
Sinks  the  fair  shade  of  mortal  life,  and  dies. 
There  the  pale  gliost  through  deatjj’s  wide  portal 
bends, 

His  timid  feet  the  duskv  steep  descends  ; 

With  smiles  assuasive  Love  divine  invites. 
Guides  on  broad  wing,  with  torch  uplifted  lights; 
Immortal  Life,  her  hand  extending,  courts 
The  lingering  form  his  tottering  step  supports, 
Leads  oil  to  Pluto's  realms  the  dreary  way. 

And  gives  him  trembling  to  Elysian  day. 
Beneath,  in  sacred  robes  the  priestess  dressed, 

I  The  coif  close  hooded,  and  the  fluttering  vest. 
With  pointing  finger  guides  the  initiate  youth. 
Unweaves  the  many-colored  veil  of  truth. 

Drives  tlie  profane  from  mystery’s  bolted  door, 
And  silence  guards  the  Eleusinian  lore.” 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LATE  MRS. 
JAMES  GRAY’S  POETICAL  REMAINS. 

Written  while  sitting  on  the  grave  ot  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe. 

No  flower  is  here,  no  droopinjrtree  o’ershades  it ! 
Only  a  low  plain  stone — a  ftw  short  lines — 
Tell  what  most  hallowed  dost  this  place  en¬ 
shrines  ; 

But  oh  !  a  glory  bright  and  pure  pervades  it! 

And  while  I  sit  upon  the  lowly  tomb, 

Knowing  what  gifted  heart  beneath  decays, 

My  soul  were  sad,  although  the  poet’s  bays 
Are  green,  while  time  shall  be,  in  deatitless 
bloom. 

But  a  yet  holier  spell  is  here — this  dust 
Housed  not  alone  the  fire  of  genius ;  light 
From  heaven  was  there,  making  it  doubly 
briglit — 

Strengthening  its  wings  with  the  true  Christian’s 
trust. 

I  view  this  grave  with  thoughtfulness,  not  pride. 
Knowing  the  glorious  shall  be  glorified  1 


FRAGMENT. 

Oh  !  sweetest  poesy  ! 

Come  back  to  me  again  I 

11  ow  have  1  scared  thee  i* 

Beneath  a  darkened  sky, 

’Midst  floods  of  grief  and  pain. 
My  spirit  reared  thee  ! 

Canst  thou  not  bear  the  sunny  light 
That  bursts  at  last  upon  my  sight  * 

Whilst  I  was  full  of  gloom. 

And  iny  sad  bosom  dark. 

And  my  heart  lonely, 

Thoti  on  my  path  would’st  come. 
Clear  as  a  bright  star’s  spark — 
’Twas  thine  only  1 
Canst  thou  not,  oh  !  maiden,  bear 
With  rival  comforters  to  share  ? 

Now  love,  with  all  his  light. 

Brings  the  sweet  blossoms  back 
Whereof  he  bereft  me  ; 

Thou  from  my  gladdened  sight 
Fliest  on  a  lonely  track. 

And  thou  hast  lefl  me. 

Art  thou  like  the  rainbow’s  form. 

That  brighteneth  only  in  the  storm  ? 


Well,  bright  and  fair  thou  art — 

Dear  is  thy  radiant  smile. 

Though  so  unreal ; 

Yet  if  we  thus  must  part. 

And  me  no  more  beguile 
Visions  ideal. 

The  love,  whose  presence  thou  dost  flee. 
Brings  balm  even  for  the  loss  of  thee  ! 


GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

From  a  world  of  care  and  guile 
Go  fi)rth  to  the  untainted  air. 

And  tlie  sunshine’s  open  smile. 

It  shall  clear  thy  clouded  brow — 

It  shall  loose  the  worldly  coil 
That  binds  thy  heart  too  closely  up. 

Thou  man  of  care  and  toil  1 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

Where  gladsome  sights  and  sounds 
Make  the  lieart’s  pulses  thrill  and  leap 
With  fresher,  quicker  bounds. 

They  shall  wake  fresh  life  within 
The  mind’s  enchanted  lK)wer  ; 

Go,  student  of  the  midnight  lamp. 

And  try  their  magic  power ! 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

With  its  songs  of  happy  birds. 

Its  fertile  vales,  its  grassy  hills. 

Alive  with  flocks  and  herds. 

Against  the  power  of  sadness 
Is  its  magic  all  arrayed — 

Go  forth,  and  dream  no  idle  dreams. 

Oh  I  visionary  maid  ! 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

Where  tlie  nut’s  rich  clusters  grow. 
Where  the  strawberry  nestles  'midst  the 
furze. 

And  the  holly-berries  glow. 

Each  season  hath  its  treasures. 

Like  thee  all  free  and  wild — 

Who  would  keep  thee  from  tlie  conntry. 
Thou  happy,  artless  child  ? 

Go  forth  into  the  country. 

It  hath  many  a  solemn  grove. 

And  many  an  altar  on  its  hills. 

Sacred  to  pence  and  love. 

And  whilst  with  grateful  fervor 
Thine  eves  its  glories  scan. 

Worship  the  God  who  made  it  all. 

Oil !  holv  Christian  man  ! 


POETRY. 
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THE  OUTCAST’S  BIRTHDAY  SONG. 

1  REMEMBERED  it  when  I  Waked  at  morn, 

When  the  early  cock  crew  loud  ; 

W^hen  the  dew  hung  bright  on  the  blossomed 
thorn, 

And  the  lark  was  in  the  cloud. 

I  remembered  this  spring-day  brought  again 
The  close  of  another  year — 

A  link  in  the  chain  of  deepening  pain. 

Of  weariness  and  fear. 

I  am  far  from  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 

A  blight  is  on  my  name  ; 

It  only  brings  to  my  father’s  hearth 
The  memory  of  shame. 

Yet,  oh  !  do  they  think  of  me  to-day. 

The  loved  ones  lingering  there; 

Do  they  think  of  the  outcast  far  away. 

And  breathe  for  me  a  prayer.’ 

I  mind  me  when  a  happy  child 
Amidst  that  household  dear. 

That  the  birthday  morning  ever  smiled 
The  brightest  of  all  the  year. 

We  hailed  each  other  cheerfully. 

With  many  a  wish  of  joy  ; 

And  our  hoarded  pence  fond  giAs  would  buy — 
Flowers,  fruit,  or  curious  toy. 

And  we  made  a  feast  ’neatli  the  broad  oak  trees 
And  passed  the  gladsome  hours. 

Singing  amidst  the  birds  and  bees. 

Crowning  our  brows  with  flowers. 

’Twas  a  day  of  rest  from  slate  and  book, 

A  day  of  cloudless  mirth  ; 

Though  we  knew  not,  as  its  joys  we  took. 

How  much  such  joys  are  worth. 

And  then  a  kiss,  in  my  little  bed. 

From  my  mother,  closed  the  day  ; 

And  I  am  longing  now,  instead. 

For  a  quiet  couch  of  clay  ; 

With  a  stilly,  dreamless  sleep  to  fold 
This  aching  heart  and  brain. 

With  blankets  of  the  rich,  dark  mould. 

And  a  daisy  counterpane. 

That  early  home  I  shall  see  no  more. 

And  1  wish  not  there  to  go, 

For  the  happy  past  may  nought  restore — 

The  future  is  but  woe. 

But  ’twould  be  a  balm  to  my  heavy  heart 
Upon  its  dreary  way, 

If  I  could  think  1  have  apart 
In  the  prayers  of  home  to-day  1 


“IM FLORA  PACE.” 

Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  rest !  Would  I  could  feel 
A  quiet,  dreamless  slumber  falling  on  me. 

And  yet  be  conscious  that  my  strong  appeal 
To  heaven  for  mercy  had  that  blessing  won 
me  '. 

How  could  I  love  to  ktioie  each  limb  was  still ! 

To  have  no  sense  except  that  I  was  sleeping. 
To  fee!  I  had  no  memory  of  past  ill, 

No  vision  tinged  with  smile  or  weeping. 

Vain  yearning !  Ever  since  the  spirit  came 
Into  the  bondage  of  this  mortal  frame. 

It  hath  been  restless,  sleepless,  unsubdued. 

And  ne’er  hath  known  a  moment's  quietude  ! 


How  have  I  courted  rest — rest  f«)r  my  soul  ! 

Flung  by  my  books,  and  cast  my  pen  away. 

And  said — “  No  weary  wave  of  thought  shall  roll, 
To  liA  my  spirit  from  its  calm  to-day  !” 

Then  I  have  gone  into  the  dim,  green  wood. 

And  laid  me  down  upon  the  mossy  earth  ; 

And  straight  a  thousand  shapes  have  risen  and 
stood 

Around  me,  telling  me  they  took  their  birth 
From  my  own  soul  !  and  then  farewell  to  rest ! 
For  iftfjey’re  fair  1  woo  them  to  my  breast. 

And  if  they’re  dark  they  force  them  on  my  sight, 
Standing  between  my  spirit  and  the  light. 

And  I  have  gone,  in  the  still  twilight  hour. 

And  sate  beneatli  the  lindens,  while  the  beo 
Was  murmuring  happily  in  some  near  flower; 

But  then  I  could  not  rest  for  ecstacy. 

And  I  have  lain  where  the  wide  ocean  heaveth  ; 

But  here  no  quiet  steeps  my  feverish  head. 

For  many  a  buried  image  my  heart  giveth 
At  the  low,  spell-like  moaning  of  the  main. 
Like  that  great  sea  delivering  up  her  dead. 

I  may  not  wholly  rest ! — before  my  brain. 
When  my  eyecloseth,  flit  a  thousand  dreams. 
Like  insects  hovering  o’er  tree-shadowed  streams. 

Alas !  there  is  no  rest  for  One,  whose  heart 
Time  with  the  changeful  pulse  of  nature  keep- 
eth  ; 

Who  hath  in  every  blossom’s  life  a  part. 

And  for  each  leaf  that  Autumn  seareth,  weep- 
eth  ! 

No  rest  for  that  wild  soul  that  fits  its  tone 
To  every  harmony  that  nature  maketh — 

That  saddens  at  her  winter  evening’s  moan. 

And  like  her  at  the  voice  of  thunder  quaketh 
Nor  may  the  spirit  rest,  while  yet  remain 
Unknown  the  mysteries  that  none  attain 
In  this  dim  world.  Another  state  of  being 
Shall  make  us,  like  to  Him  who  made,  all-seeing 
And  then  may  rest  the  soul,  when  its  calm  ey  e 
At  one  view  comprehends  eternity  ! 


THE  PRESENT. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

Oh  !  slight  not  the  present — the  past  is  arrayed 

In  a  dim  and  indefinite  mantle  of  shade  ; 

Disturb  not  the  calm  of  its  mist-covered  plains, 

W’hcre  glide  the  pale  ghosts  of  lost  pleasures  and 
pains. 

The  future  !  w'hat  mortal  may  pierce  its  thick 
cloud ! 

The  future  is  wrapp’d  in  uncertainty’s  shroud ; 

Dark  trials,  keen  cares,  from  that  shroud  may 
arise. 

Or  its  secrets  may  ne’er  be  disclosed  to  thine 
eyes. 

The  present!  oh  !  wish  not  its  moments  away  ; 

A  talisman  dwells  in  the  might  of  to-day  ; 

Past  seasons  are  buried,  the  future  unknown. 

But  the  bright  sunny  present,  at  least,  is  thine 
own. 
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I  seek  not,  like  vain  thoiiglitless  niinstrcl:^,  to  sin" 

Of  the  hlossoins  and  warmth  of  life's  beautiful 
spring; 

I  woo  thee  not  lightly,  to  while  the  fleet  hours 

In  ruimbering  sunbeams,  and  gathering  flowers. 

No!  fain  would  I  bid  tliee  from  knowledge  im¬ 
plore 

Ivicii  day  some  new  treasure  to  add  to  thy  store  ; 

And  gently  some  service  or  kindness  impart. 

To  glad  the  worn  fortune,  or  soothe  the  sad  heart. 

Each  day  may  thy  home  and  its  fotrdly-loved 
ties 

Acquire  fresh  attraction  and  worth  in  thine  eyes; 

Vet  w'ith  strengthen'd  devotion  on  God  may’st 
thou  cull. 

And  feel  that  for  Him  thou  could’st  part  from 
them  all. 

Thus  live,  and  thou  wilt  not  in  weariness  cast 

Thy  glance  from  tlie  presiuii  to  picture  the  past. 

Nor  marvel  what  earth’s  mystic  future  may  be, 

Sino«  lleavan  hath  in  store  a  brig'it  future  for 
thee. 


A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 

“  Yankee  Doodle.” 

[When  John  Bull’s  pocket  is  touched  he  is 
generally  surly  and  sulky,  and  in  few  instances 
contents  himself  with  reprisals  in  the  shape  of  so 
good-humored  a  squib  as  the  following.  Having 
heard  it  sung  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
merry  laughter,  wo  begged  the  MS.  from  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  print  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  amuse 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic',  though  it  hits 
pretty  hard  at  the  doctrine  of  repudiation. — Ed. 
Lit.  G’az.] 

Yankee  Doodle  borrows  cash, 

Yankee  Doodle  spends  it. 

And  then  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
The  jolly  flat  who  lends  it. 

Ask  him  when  he  means  to  pay, 

He  shows  no  hesitation. 

But  says  he’ll  take  the  shortest  way. 

And  that’s  repudiation  ! 

Yankee  Doodle  borrows  cash,  &c. 

Yankee  vows  th.it  every  state 
Is  free  and  independent; 

And  if  they  paid  each  other's  debts, 
There’d  never  be  an  end  on’t. 

They  keep  distinct  till  “settling”  conies, 
.\nd  then  throughout  the  nation 
They  all  become  “United  States” 

To  pre.ach  repudiation  ! 

Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

Lending  cash  to  Illinois, 

Or  to  Pennsylvania, 

Florid<a  or  Mississippi, 

Once  was  quite  a  mania. 

Of  all  the  states  ’tis  hard  to  say 

Which  makes  the  proudest  show,  sirs, 
But  Yankee  seems  himself  to  like 
The  state  of  0-/-0tce,  sirs! 

Yankee  Doodle,  &.c. 


The  reverend  joker  of  St.  Paul’s 
Don’t  relish  much  their  plunder. 

And  often  at  their  knavish  tricks 
Has  hurl’d  his  witty  thunder. 

But  Jonathan  by  nature  wears 
A  hide  of  toughest  leather. 

Which  braves  the  sharpest-pointed  darts 
And  cannons  put  together  ! 

Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

He  tells  ’em  they  are  clapping  on 
Their  credit  quite  a  stopper. 

And  when  they  want  to  go  to  war 
They’ll  never  raise  a  copper. 

If  that's  the  case,’they  coolly  say, 

Just  as  if  to  spite  us. 

They’d  better  stop  our  dividends. 

And  hoard  ’em  up  to  fight  us  ! 

Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

What’s  the  use  of  moncy’d  friends 
If  you  mustn’t  bleed  ’em.’ 

Ours,  I  guess,  says  Jonathan, 

The  country  is  of  freedom  ! 

And  what  docs  freedom  mean,  if  not 
’Po  whop  your  slaves  at  pleasure. 

And  borrow  money  when  you  can. 

To  pay  it  at  your  leisure.’ 

Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

Great  and  free  Amerikce 
With  all  the  world  is  vying. 

That  she’s  the  “  land  of  promise" 

There  is  surely  no  denying. 

But  be  it  known  henceforth  to  all. 

Who  h(dd  their  I.  O.  U.,  sirs, 

A  Yankee  Doodle  promise  is 
A  Yankee  Doodle  do^  sirs  ! 

Yankee  Doodle,  &c. 

Cecil  Harbottle. 


STANZAS. 

BY  ROBERT  GILFILLAN. 

To  hit  Niece,  Mis*  Mnrion  Law  Gilfillan,  on  her  Rirth-Day, 
January,  1815. 

While  the  murky  sky  is  riven 
By  howling  tempests,  winter  driven  ; 

While  the  landscape’s  white  with  snow. 

And  the  rattling  hail-blasts  blow  ; 

While  the  sun’s  brief  beams  appear 
As  mourning  for  the  parted  year; 

Wake,  my  harp,  and  weave  a  lay 
To  Marion,  on  her  natal  dav  ! 

Another  year  ! — Thus,  one  by  one. 

Hours,  days,  and  years  glide  quickly  on  ! 

And  all  things  change  by  Time’s  decree — 
The  acorn  ’comes  the  goodly  tree  I 
And  thus  in  woman’s  daw  ning  hour 
We  miss  the  bud,  but  mark  the  flower  ! 

And  thou,  now  blooming  bright  and  gay. 

Art  but  the  child  of  yesterday. 

As  years  grow,  may  thy  wisdom  rise — 

Be  virtue,  goodness,  these  the  prize  ; 
i  And  friends  shall  welcome  thee,  as  now, 

I  To  cheer  thy  heart,  and  smooth  thy  brow  ! 
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And,  as  in  days  now  past  and  gone, 
We’ll  cherish  whom  we  look  upon  ! 
And  I  for  thee  will  sound  a  lay, 

My  Marion,  on  thy  natal  day. 

Days  of  peace,  all  free  from  sorrow — 
Health  and  joy  for  every  morrow — 

Or  unsought  sunshine,  to  illume 
The  darkness  of  thy  days  of  gloom  ! — 
With  hope  on  earth — and  patience  given 
For  every  good  and  grace  of  heaven — 
And  more  than  words  or  wishes  say, 
For  thee,  on  every  natal  day  ! 


NED  OF  THE  HILLS.* 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

EVELF.EN. 

Oh  !  haste  thee  away,  dear  !  ah  !  why  dost  thou 
tarry. 

In  the  cold  chilly  night  of  the  young  crescent 
moon  ? 

’Tis  death,  love,  to  stay  ;  haste  away  from  Dun- 
lary ! 

’Tis  sorrow  to  part,  but  it  must  be,  aroon  ! 

EDMOND. 

Eveleen,  acushla!  I’ve  laugh’d  at  all  danger. 

And  cross’d  the  wild  moorlands  to  meet  thee 
to-night ; 

Though  thy  kindred  may  scoff  at  the  love  of  the 
stranger. 

To  thee  my  soul  turns,  as  a  vision  of  light. 

•  Edmond  O'Ryan,  commonly  called  “  Ned  of 
the  Hills,”  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adhe¬ 
rents,  in  Ireland,  of  the  unfortunate  hou.se  of 
Stuart.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
handsome  in  person,  accomplished,  and  of  enga¬ 
ging  manners,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  all  the  warmth  and  confidingness  of  early 
love.  AAer  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
O’Ryan  of  course  became  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  party,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  faith.  His  estates  were  con¬ 
fiscated  ;  and  being  at  length  reduced  to  great 
straits,  he  betook  himself  to  the  hills,  and  was, 
unfurtunatelvt  led  to  become  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  those  lawless  freebooters  called  “  Rapparees.” 
It  was  thus  that  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Edmond  O’Ryan,  through  the  political  events  of 
those  disastrous  times,  became  transformed  into 
the  outlawed  **  Ned  of  the  Hills.”  It  need  hard¬ 
ly  be  added,  that  aAer  the  full  of  his  party,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  the  friends  of  his  fair 
mistress  forbade  the  continuance  of  his  addresses. 
By  some,  it  has  been  said,  that  she  herself  forsook 
him  from  that  time  ;  but  in  the  foregoing  song  I 
have  not  chosen  to  adopt  that  selfish  view  of  her 
conduct,  as  opposite  to  the  usual  tenderness  and 
devotion  of  the  Irish  character,  ns  it  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  one  of  O’Ryan’s  own  songs,  which  em¬ 
bodies  a  tender  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his 
mistress,  without  at  all  impeaching  her  fidelity. 


Ed. — Then  come  to  my  heart,  love  ! 

Ev. — No,  no,  we  must  part,  love  ! 

Ed. — Must  I  lose  thee  !  oh  never  ! 

Ev. — We  must  part,  and  for  ever. 

EVELEEEN. 

Oh  !  haste  thee  away,  ere  thy  foes  shall  have 
found  thee ; 

The  moon  wanes  apace,  and  the  gray  dawn  is 
near ; 

Fly,  fly  to  the  hills,  love !  for  perils  surround 
thee ; 

All  blessings  be  with  thee,  my  own  Ryan 
dear ! 

EDMOND.  ■ 

Oh  !  talk  not  of  danger  ;  my  bugle  can  rally 
A  hundred  bold  heroes  to  fight  at  my  side. 

As  fleet  as  the  gale  passes  over  the  valley. 

For  Ned  of  the  Hills,  and  his  lovely  young 
bride. 

Ed. — Then  come  to  niy  heart,  love  ' 

Ev. — No,  no,  we  must  part,  love ! 

Ed. — Must  I  lose  thee.^  oh  never! 

Ev. — We  must  part,  and  for  ever  ! 


THE  STUDENT. 

Why  burns  thy  lamp  so  late,  my  friend. 

Into  the  kindling  day  ? 

“  It  burnetii  so  late,  to  show  the  gate 
That  leads  to  VV'isdom’s  way  ; 

As  a  star  doth  it  shine,  on  this  soul  of  mine. 

To  guide  me  with  its  ray. 

Dear  is  the  hour,  when  slumber’s  power 
Weighs  down  the  lids  of  men  ; 

Proud  and  alone,  I  mount  my  throne. 

For  I  am  a  monarch  then  ! 

The  great  and  the  sage,  of  each  bygone  age. 
Assemble  at  my  call — 

Oh  !  happy  am  I,  in  my  poverty. 

For  they  are  my  brothers  all ! 

Their  voices  I  hear,  so  strong  and  clear. 

Like  a  solemn  organ’s  strain  ; 

'I'heir  words  I  drink,  and  their  thoughts  I  think — 
They  are  living  in  me  again  ! 

For  their  sealed  store  of  immortal  lore 
To  me  they  must  unclose  ; 

Labor  is  bliss,  with  a  thought  like  this. 

Toil  is  my  best  repose  !” 

Why  are  thy  cheeks  so  pale,  my  friend. 

Like  a  snow-cloud,  wan  and  gray  ? 

“  They  were  bleach’d  thus  white,  in  the  mind’s 
clear  light, 

Which  is  deepening  day  by  day  ; 
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Though  the  hue  they  have,  be  the  liuo  of  the 
grave, 

I  wish  it  not  away. 

Strength  may  depart,  and  youth  of  heart 
May  sink  into  the  tomb  ; 

Little  reck  I,  that  the  flower  must  die, 

Before  the  fruit  can  bloom  ! 

I  have  striven  hard  for  my  high  reward. 

Through  many  a  lonely  year; 

But,  the  goal  I  reach — it  is  mine  to  teach, 

Let  man  stand  still  to  hear  ! 

I  may  .wreathe  my  name  with  the  brightness  of 
fame. 

To  shine  on  History’s  pages  ; 

I  shall  be  a  gem  on  the  diadem 
Of  the  past,  for  future  ages. 

Oh  !  life  IS  bliss  with  a  thought  like  this — 

I  clasp  it  as  a  bride  !” 

Pale  grow  his  cheeks,  while  the  student  speaks — 
He  laid  him  down  and  died  ! 

S.  M. 


SONNET. 

Light  rests  on  shadows,  mountains  frown  o’er 
vales. 

Rocks  have  their  bases  hidden  from  our  view  ; 
The  lightest  airs  precede  the  heaviest  gales — 
The  hottest  suns  provoke  the  earliest  dew. 

Ships  which  shake  out  their  spreading,  white¬ 
winged  sails. 

Feel  most  the  blasts  that  in  their  wake  pursue  ; 
Love’s  sweetest  strains  some  long-lost  joy  bewails ; 
The  toil  of  many  is  the  gain  of  few  ! 

Our  fairest  hopes,  to  full  fruition  grown, 

In  forms  substantial  lose  ideal  grace ; 

And  when  we  seek  to  clasp  in  our  embrace 
The  life-like  image,  it  hath  turned  to  stone  ! 

So  fade  our  joys,  and  as  long  years  roll  on. 

Their  shadows  measure  our  declining  sun  ! 
JVovember  17,  1844. 

THE  DYING  BOY  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

Mother,  the  primrose  is  fresh  and  fair. 

And  sweet  is  the  hawthorn’s  bloom. 

And  the  deep  blue  violets  gladness  bear 
To  my  still  and  shaded  room  ; 

Flowers  on  my  grave  shall  their  fragrance  shed, 
Ere  the  laughing  spring  goes  by  ; 

Y'et  think  not,  mother,  I  speak  in  dread. 

For  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

I  have  known  not  an  angry  look  or  word, 

I  have  felt  not  the  storms  of  life  ; 

But,  mother,  I  ofl  from  the  wise  have  heard 
That  the  world  is  a  world  of  strife  ; 

And  my  smile  might  have  chang’d  to  a  care-worn 
brow. 

And  my  song  become  a  sigh  ; 

I  am  going  to  cloudless  regions  now. 

And  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

I  read  in  an  ancient  book,  one  day. 

How  a  mother  the  gods  implor’d. 

That  their  choicest  gifts  might  without  delay 
f^On  her  duteous  sons  be  pour’d  ; 

She  went  in  hope  to  the  temple  soon — 

There,  lifeless  she  saw  them  lie  ! 

If  death  be  indeed  such  a  blessed  boon, 

Should  the  young  feel  sad  to  die  ? 


Thou  hast  kept  me,  mother,  in  rightful  ways. 
Apart  from  the  careless  throng  ; 

But,  perchance,  my  steps  in  maturer  days 
Might  have  wander’d  away  to  wrong. 

Vainly  thy  counsels,  thy  tears,  thy  prayers. 
Might  liave  urg’d  me  from  ill  to  fly, — 

Now  I  am  taken  from  worldly  snares. 

And  I  do  not  grieve  to  die. 

Yet  think  not,  mother,  in  pride  I  dwell 
On  the  sins  I  have  left  undone  ; 

The  work  of  evil,  I  know  full  well. 

In  my  heart  hath  long  begun  , 

And  a  fearful  list  of  my  failures  past 
Awaits  the  All-seeing  eye  ; 

But  my  sins  on  my  Saviour  in  faith  I  cast. 

And  I  do  not  dread  to  die. 

Nay,  say  not,  mother,  ’tis  hard  to  part 
With  the  hopes  long  fondly  nurs’d; 

Think  what  a  trial  had  rent  thy  heart 
If  the  Lord  had  call’d  thee  first. 

The  world,  perchance,  had  thy  boy  oppress’d. 
Bereft  of  his  dearest  tie ; 

Now  thou  wilt  see  him  receiv’d  to  rest. 

And  thou  wilt  not  grieve  to  die. 

And,  mother,  if  God  should  in  grace  permit 
His  angels  to  visit  earth. 

Doubt  not  my  spirit  shall  daily  flit 

Round  thy  cherish’d  home  and  hearth. 

When  sorrow  and  sickness  bow  thy  frame, 

I  will  cheerful  thoughts  supply. 

And  tell  thee  so  oft  of  thy  Saviour’s  name. 
That  thou  wilt  not  fear  to  die. 

And  oh  !  dear  mother,  when  death  is  near. 

At  the  stroke  thou  shalt  rejoice  ; 

None  but  thyself  shall  the  accents  hear 
Of  a  young  familiar  voice. 

That  voice  shall  speak  of  a  holier  state. 

And  say  from  the  azure  sky — 

“  Mother,  I  wait  thee  at  heaven’s  bright  gate, 
And  thou  nced'st  not  fear  to  die.” 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  JAMES  GREY. 

How  the  stars  fade  away ! — the  sky  is  dark 
Where  once  they  shone  with  such  clear  radiant 
light. 

List,  to  a  voice  of  music  ! — and  then,  hark  ! 

The  death-wail  sounds  upon  the  ear  of  night. 
Pale  drooping  forms  mourn  o’er  a  broken  spell. 
And  cold  winds  murmur  forth,  “Farewell — 
farewell  !” 

Must  it  be  always  so — this  early  death 

For  those  who  give  to  live  its  brightest  hue  } 

Is  there  deep  poison  in  song’s  sweetest  breath. 
That  thus  we  lose  the  young — the  loved — the 
true — 

The  gentle-hearted — those  who  seemed  to  be 
Linked  with  earth’s  best  and  glorious  destiny  ! 

They  die  ! — alas,  they  are  the  first  to  die  ! 

The  sweetest  notes  soon  end  in  silence  deep  ; 
While  on  the  tomb  the  laurel-wreath  will  lie. 
And  bitter  tears  are  poured  o’er  those  who 
sleep — 

Those  who  yet  lire  immortal  in  the  heart. 

With  the  bright  memories  that  may  ne’er  depart. 
!  ’  Emma  B — . 


SCIENCE 

Vaccination. — Report  on  the  premium  for  the 
best  paper  on  Vaccination.  The  questions  to  be 
treated  upon  in  the  prize  papers  were  : — 1 .  Is  the 
preservative  virtue  of  vaccination  absolute  or 
temporary  ? — 2.  Has  the  cow-pox  a  more  certain 
preservative  and  durable  value  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  already  employed  in  successive  vaccinations.’ 
— 3.  Supposing  the  matter  to  lose  a  portion  of  its 
virtue  by  keeping,  by  what  means  is  it  to  be  re¬ 
stored  ? — 4.  Is  it  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  same 
person  more  than  once,  and  if  so,  how  many 
years  must  elapse  before  the  operation  is  repeat¬ 
ed  ?  The  portion  of  the  report  read  at  this  sit¬ 
ting  referred  only  to  the  two  first  questions.  Af¬ 
ter  some  general  considerations  on  the  causes 
which  have  recently  given  great  interest  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  Academy,  the  reporter  states 
that  vaccination,  as  compared  with  other  reme¬ 
dies,  is  a  highly  preservative  process.  Before  its 
discovery  the  small-pox  made  frightful  ravages, 
for  it  carried  off  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population. 
The  deaths  annually  from  this  disease  in  Europe 
were  400,000.  In  one  of  the  prize  papers  it  is 
shown  that  in  France,  between  1816  and  1841, 
there  were  10,434  cases  of  small-pox  in  persons 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  Of  the  non-vac- 
cinated  patients  1,682  died;  of  the  others  only 
65.  In  general  the  small-pox  attacks  persons 
who  had  been  vaccinated  years  before,  and  re¬ 
spects  those  who  had  been  recently  vaccinated. 
The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  Committee  is, 
that  the  preservative  value  of  vaccination  is  ab¬ 
solute  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  and 
generally  up  to  the  eleventh  year,  but  that  beyond 
that  time  persons  arc  liable  to  take  the  small-pox. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  vaccin¬ 
ation  is  a  preservative  for  life.  As  regards  the 
second  question,  says  the  Committee,  it  appears 
from  the  facts  recorded  in  some  of  the  prize  pa¬ 
pers,  that  the  preservative  value  of  vaccination  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  symp¬ 
toms,  and  that  vaccination  by  the  cow-pox  is 
more  certain  than  that  by  the  old  virus  Less, 
however,  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  matter 
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employed  than  on  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  vaccination  was  performed. — AthcntEuvi. 

Modk  of  coloring  Daguerrf.otvpe  Pic¬ 
tures— By  C.  G.  Page,  Prof.  Chem.,  Columbia 
College. — In  the  month  of  December,  1842,  I  in¬ 
stituted  a  course  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
effects  of  oxidation  upon  the  surface  of  Daguerre¬ 
otype  pictures ;  and  arrived  at  some  beautiful  re¬ 
sults  in  fixing,  strengthening  and  coloring  these 
impressions  Numerous  and  arduous  duties  of  a 
public  nature  have  prevented  me  from  investigat¬ 
ing  the  subject  as  I  wished  ;  and  I  therefore  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts,  for  others  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  course  of 
study  and  experiment.  First,  a  mode  of  fixing 
and  strengthening  pictures  by  oxidation  : — The 
impression  being  obtained  upon  a  highly  polished 
plate,  and  made  to  receive,  by  galvanic  agency,  a 
very  slight  deposit  of  copper  from  the  cupreous 
cyanide  of  potassiu,  (the  deposit  of  copper  being 
just  enough  to  change  the  color  of  the  plate  in 
the  slightest  degree,)  is  washed  very  carefullv 
with  distilled  water,  and  then  heated,  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  until  the  light  part  assumes  a  pearly 
transparent  appearance.’  The  whitening  and 
cleaning  up  of  the  picture  by  this  process,  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
fixation  by  a  deposit  of  gold.  A  small  portrait 
fixed  in  this  way  more  than  a  year  since,  remains 
unchanged.  As  copper  assumes  various  colors, 
according  to  the  depth  of  oxidation  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  it  follows,  that  if  a  thicker  coating  than  the 
first  mentioned  can  be  put  upon  the  plate  without 
impairing  the  impression,  various  colors  may  be 
obtained  during  the  fixation.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  any  definite  rules  concerning  this  last 
process  ;  but  I  will  state,  in  a  general  way,  that 
my  best  results  were  obtained  by  giving  the  plate 
such  a  coating  of  copper  as  to  change  the  tone  of 
the  picture, — that  is,  give  it  a  coppery  color,  and 
then  heating  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  it  assumes 
the  color  desired.  I  have  now  an  exposed  pic¬ 
ture  treated  in  this  way  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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two  above  mentioned  ;  and  it  remains  unchanged 
It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  the  impression 
has  not  suffered  in  the  least  by  the  oxidation. 
For  pure  landscapes,  it  has  a  pleasing  effect ;  and 
by  adopting  some  of  the  recent  inventions  for 
stopping  out  the  deposit  of  copper,  the  green  co¬ 
lor  may  be  had  wherever  desired.  In  some  pic¬ 
tures  a  curious  variety  of  colors  is  obtained,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  the 
deposit  of  mercury  forming  the  picture.  In  one 
instance,  a  clear  and  beautiful  ruby  color  was 
produced,  limited  in  a  well  deffned  manner  to  the 
drapery,  while  all  other  parts  were  green.  To 
succeed  well  in  the  first  process,  viz.,  that  for  fix¬ 
ation  and  the  production  of  the  pearly  appearance, 
the  impression  should  be  carried  as  far  as  possible 
without  solarization,  the  solution  of  the  hyposul- 
phale  of  soda  should  be  pure  and  free  from  the 
traces  of  sulphur,  the  plate  should  be  carefully 
washed  with  distilled  water,  both  before  and  after 
it  receives  the  deposit  of  copper, — in  fact,  the 
whole  experiment  should  be  neatly  performed,  to 
prevent  what  the  French  significantly  call  laches 
upon  the  plate,  when  the  copper  comes  to  be 
oxidized. —  Sillimun's  Journal. 

New  Arctic  Expedition. — The  return  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  from  his  government  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land  has  given  it  a  new  impulse,  and  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  under  his  command  has 
been  finally  determined  After  communications 
from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Earl  of 
Haddington),  Sir  J.  F.  has  undertaken  thi.s  oner¬ 
ous  enterprise  ;  and,  with  the  experienced  and 
able  Capt.  Crozier  (who  is  daily  expected  from 
the  continent)  as  his  second,  will  forthwith  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  service.  Both  the  Erebus  and  Ter¬ 
ror  returned  from  their  arduous  southern  voyoge 
in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  they  started  from 
Chatham.  Their  strength  and  capability  of  re¬ 
sistance  have  indeed  been  well  tried  ;  and  thus, 
for  skill  in  their  commanders,  and  the  requisite 
qualities  in  themselves,  we  have  every  reason  to 
augur  hopefully  of  the  results.  These  vessels 
have  been  towed  up  to  Woolwich,  where  there  is 
to  be  a  small  steam-power  attached  to  each  ship, 
so  as  to  help  them  by  means  of  the  screw  to  push 
their  way  through  the  ice.  Sir  J.  Franklin  has, 
we  learn,  visited  them  this  week  in  company  with 
his  gallant  companion  and  friend  Sir  James  Ross, 
whose  advice  must  be  so  invaluable  on  such  an 
occasion  even  to  the  most  experienced  of  polar-sea 
navigators,  and  given  directions  for  commencing 
their  equipment.  The  expedition  is  appointed  to 
sail  about  the  first  week  in  Ma^,  and  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  later.  The  ships  being  in  first 
rate  order,  will  not  require  the  least  repair.  The 
only  alterations  necessary  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  small  steam-power  and  a  screw-  j 
propeller  to  assist  them  in  light  wdnds  or  calms, 
which  greatly  prevail  amongst  the  ice  in  Baffin’s 
Bay.  This  can  soon  be  done.  The  officers,  we 
believe,  are  not  yet,  but  will  of  course  be  imme¬ 
diately  appointed.  The  intended  route  is  through 
Barrow  Straits,  between  Cape  Walker  and 
Banke’s  Land,  and  thence  to  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  westward  of  Woollaslon  Land. 
They  will  still  be  able  to  take  two  years’  provis¬ 
ions  ;  though  the  steam-apparatus  and  coals  will 
not  admit  of  their  taking  three  years’  complete, 
as  on  former  Artie  voyages. 


[May, 

Heaven  prosper  them,  and  enable  them  to  com¬ 
plete  a  geographical  survey  honorable  to  the 
character  of  the  greatest  naval  nation  that  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! — Literary  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Chinese  Triad  Society.— The  Triad  Socie¬ 
ty  has  excited  some  interest  from  its  ostensible 
object  of  overthrowing  the  fiireign  family  which 
now  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  and  restoring 
the  true  Chinese  dynasty  which,  two  centuries 
ago,  was  dispossessed  by  the  Manchoo  race.  Once 
during  the  late  war  with  China  they  offered  to 
co-operate  with  our  armies,  and  to  turn  against 
the  Manchoos,  and  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  supported  tliem.  This  was  at  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Chapoo,  in  whose  garrison  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  members  of  this  body.  The  offer 
was  rejected,  but  they  created  a  disturbance  in 
the  city,  and  left  the  army,  probably  in  search  of 
plunder,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  real  object  of 
the  association,  though  covered  by  a  cloak  of  pa¬ 
triotism. 

Translations  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff* of  documents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  body  found  at  Hong  Kong,  were 
read.  They  consisted  of  songs  used  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  members,  of  the  oath  taken  by  the 
novice,  and  of  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  society  as  given  by  themselves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account  they  take  their  beginning 
from  a  war  between  the  Manchoos  and  the  Se- 
loos,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in 
which  the  government  was  materially  aided  by 
an  association  of  1200  bonzes  of  Fokien,  whoso 
success  and  consequent  reward  so  excited  the 
envy  of  the  courtiers,  that  their  establishment  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  body  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  who  fled  from  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  their  treacherous  persecutors.  They  wero 
soon  joined  by  the  youthful  son  of  the  late  Chi¬ 
nese  emperor  ;  and  afterwards  by  many  other 
persons  who  were  well  affected  to  the  old  dynas¬ 
ty.  For  several  years  they  maintained  a  bold 
struggle  with  the  usurping  government ;  but  in 
173t)  they  were  compelled  to  disperse  into  vari- 
I  ous  parts  of  the  empire,  having  previously  agreed 
upon  certain  signs  by  which  they  might  be  known 
to  each  other,  until  the  great  day  of  vengeance 
should  arrive,  when  they  would  all  march  to 
Nanking,  and  establish  upon  the  throne  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  their  ancient  sovereigns.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  they  have  maintained  a  secret  or¬ 
ganization,  like  the  freemasons  of  Europe,  divided 
into  lodges,  and  connected  by  certain  signs  un¬ 
derstood  only  by  themselves  ;  the  manner  of  pha- 
cing  the  cups  and  dishes  on  the  table,  of  pouring 
out  tea,  of  eating  and  drinking,  of  putting  on  a 
garment,  and  the  words  in  which  the  commonest 
question  is  put,  will  immediately  inform  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  presence  of  another  of  the  botly,  al¬ 
though  the  signs  of  recognition  are  based  upon 
such  trifling  differences  as  would  escape  the  most 
inquisitive  eye  uninitiated  in  the  secret.  Tho 
association  is  said  to  be  extending;  it  embraces 
people  of  all  classes,  chiefly  of  the  more  disrepu¬ 
table,  though  some  inferior  mandarins  and  people 
attached  to  the  police  are  among  them.  They 
hold  frequent  meetings,  at  which  they  renew 

I  their  oath  of  fidelity  towards  each  other,  denounce 
traitors,  and  resolve  upon  the  best  and  most  se¬ 
cret  mode  of  punishing  them.  They  afterwards 
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mingle  tlicir  blood  before  an  altar  of  incense  in 
token  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  usually  conclude 
vith  a  drunken  debauch.  Mr.  (jutzlaff  states, in 
conclusion,  that  the  power  of  the  society  is  in¬ 
creasing;  and  be  speculates  on  the  probability  ol 
their  joining  the  political  societies  forming  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  up¬ 
holding  the  celestial  empire  against  all  barbarian 
encroachment. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Cloth  Impressio.v  of  an  Inscription  at  Ka- 
pur-I)i-Giiaki. — We  noticed,  in  a  recent  number, 
the  presentation  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Mr. 
Masson,  of  a  cloth  impression  of  a  large  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  Kapur-di-Ghari,  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles  north  of  Peshdwer,  engraved  on  the  rough 
face  of  a  rock,  in  the  characters  used  on  the  Bac- 
trian  coins,  most  of  which  were  deciphered  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  lamented  James  Prinsep.  The 
impression  was  taken  upon  calico,  by  smearing 
the  face  of  the  rock  with  the  common  country 
ink,  and  pressing  the  calico  upon  it  by  the  palm 
of  tlic  hand.  In  some  parts  the  ink  has  run  into 
the  spaces  where  letters  should  have  been  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  rough  state  of  the  surface, 
it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  many  places.  The 
inscription,  moreover,  covered  a  surface  of  above 
l.uO  square  feet ;  and  Mr.  Masson  had  no  other 
aid  than  what  he  could  get  from  the  inquisitive 
natives  who  gathered  round  him.  Fortunately 
that  gentleman  also  made  a  cc])y  of  the  iiiscriplion 
by  the  eye,  which  contains  much  that  is  obscure 
on  the  cloth  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by  a  careful 
examination  and  comparison,  enough  might  be 
fairly  copied  out  on  paper  to  admit  of  attempts  at 
deciphering.  Mr.  Norris,  the  assistant-secretary 
of  the  society,  had  undertaken  to  get  this  done  ; 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  lay  the  result  before  the 
meeting.  A  large  copy,  on  an  immense  sheet  of 
paper,  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  was  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  room  ;  and  a  reduced  fac-simile  of 
as  much  as  could  be  completed  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  N  orris  then  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  what  the  inscription  was,  and  in 
reading  a  considerable  part  of  it.  He  had  been 
led  to  the  discovery  by  seeing  a  word  repeated 
several  times,  which,  though  containing  three 
doubtful  letters,  he  thought  looked  like  Dctun- 
piya  ;  and  the  guess  was  confirmed  by  finding 
the  same  word  beginning  a  separate  tablet  en¬ 
graved  on  another  part  of  the  rock,  followed  by 
piyasi^  erroneously  put  for  Piyadasi^ — the  two 
words  forming  a  designation  of  the  Buddhist 
monarch  of  India,  who' had  erected  so  many 
monuments  in  that  country  in  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  communicated  this 
first  step  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dowson,  to  whom  he 
had  previously  given  a  copy  of  the  separate  tab¬ 
let,  and  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  an¬ 
cient  alphabets  of  India.  That  gentleman  com¬ 
pared  this  copy  with  the  well-known  Girnar 
rock  inscription  of  the  same  monarch,  published 
in  1837  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  which  each  division 
begins  with  the  words  Deranamiiya  Piyadasi ; 
and  he  found  that  the  tablet  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  the  seventh  division  of  the  edict,  which 
recommends  union  among  all  persons,  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  religious  control.  On  this  Mr.  Norris 
proceeded  to  collate  the  whole  inscription  with 
that  on  the  Girnar  rock  ;  and  he  found  that  the 
two  were  in  substance  the  same,  above  half  the 
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words  being  absolulely  identical  ;  r.ud  in  nil 
probability  many  of  the  rest,  though  ilbgible 
from  indistinctness  in  the  copy,  and  in  Hir.ny  ca¬ 
ses  from  injury  to  the  face  of  the  rt  (  k,  \\  hi(  h  had 
been  mucli  damaged  by  falling  from  a  higher  lo¬ 
cality.  But  the  new  document  was  not  merely  a 
copy:  it  comprised  more  than  the  Girnar  rock. 
Mr.  Norris  had  not  had  tin)e  to  look  into  details; 
but  ho  had  examined  with  much  interest  tl.at 
portion  which  contained  the  n.ames  of  the  kings 
of  the  West,  and  had  been  gratified  to  find  it  in  a 
complete  state,  giving  clearly  the  names  of  Anti- 
ochus,  Ptolemy,  Magas,  Antigonus,  and  Alexan¬ 
der.  3'hese  names  are  decisive  as  to  the  rge  ol 
this  interesting  monument,  though  there  are 
.some  chronological  dilliculties  w  hich  he  had  not 
been  able  to  look  into,  liaving  been  barely  enabled 
to  prepare  a  succinct  account  of  the  discovery, 
and  a  reduced  copy  of  a  part  of  the  inscription, 
with  a  new  alphabet,  in  time  for  tbe  ineetinc. 
He  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  prepare  a  complete 
copy  of  tbe  w  hole  for  publication  in  the  irocicty’s 
Journal,  which  would  probably  be  accompanied 
with  tbe  readings  of  persons  more  able  than  him¬ 
self  to  follow  up  the  path  he  Imd  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  instrumental  in  opening. 

Much  interest  was  excited  among  those  present 
at  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  the  director  of  the  society,  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  singular  fact  of  an  inscription 
being  found  in  a  language  of  Hindu  origin  w  ritten 
in  a  Semitic  alphabet,  evidently  allied  to  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  written  from  right  to  left,  unlike  all 
other  Indian  alphabets;  and  said  that  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  fortunate  that  the  new  discovery  was 
a  version  of  an  already  known  inscription,  as  it 
would  be  a  means  of  more  certainly  recovering 
the  value  of  the  characters  on  the  Bac- 
trian  coins.  We  understand  from  Mr  Nt  rris 
that  he  has  lead  some  of  the  reverses  on  those 
coins  that  had  not  been  before  ascertained;  and 
that  he  had  discovered  several  new  letters,  and 
changed  the  values  of  some  supposed  to  be 
known.  He  also  stated,  in  convcisution;  that  he 
had  seen  in  an  old  legendary  tale  the  name  of  a 
monarch  hitherto  known  only  by  being  found  on 
those  coins,  where  he  is  designated  Gondopherres  ; 
in  the  tale  he  was  called  Gondofervs^  l^i**g  of  In- 
dii. 

A  beautiful  fac-simile  of  the  Girnar  inscribed 
rock,  taken  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  was 
opened  for  comparison,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
that  gentleman,  who  was  accidentally  present. 
He  liad  for  some  years  lost  all  traces  of  this  val¬ 
uable  document,  having  sent  it  to  Calcutta  to  the 
late  3Ir.  Prinsep,  when  engaged  in  deciphering 
these  monuments  ;  and  he  w  as  very  Jiappy  in 
making  over  to  the  society  any  claim  he  might 
have  upon  it. 

Dr.  Wilson  also  stated  that  he  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  deciphering  the  Hiniyaritic 
inscriptions;  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  communicate  the  results  of  hi.s  investigations. 
— Lit.  Gaz. 

T.  Hood,  F.sq  — A  very  interesting  likeness 
of  Hood,  from  an  admirable  bust,  cmberiishes  tbe 
last  No.  of  his  magazine.  W'e  lament  to  state 
that  his  illness  receives  no  alleviation ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  his  strength  is  gradually  wast¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  feeble. — 
,  Lit.  Gaz, 
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Photographic  Phenomena. — Mr.  Shaw  ‘On 
some  Pliotographic  Phenomena  ’ — The  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Sliaw’s  discourse  was  to  communicate 
details  of  original  investigations  pursued  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  and  determining  some 
of  the  conditions  which  either  accelerate  or  retard 
the  decomposition  by  light  of  the  salts  of  silver 
generally.  Mr.  Shaw  first  described  the  known 
process  of  the  Daguerreotype,  taking  occasion  to 
notice  that  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  formed 
on  the  silver  plate,  may  have  its  sensitiveness  to 
light  greatly  increased  by  exposure  to  the  vapor 
of  bromine  or  chlorine, — bromine  being  the  most 
effectual  agent  for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  of 
bromine,  however,  which  communicates  the 
greatest  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  extremely  mi¬ 
nute,  and  excess  of  it  destroyed  the  photographic 
character  of  the  plate,  by  inducing  a  change, 
which  was  subsequently  described.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  of  ascertaining  this  quantity  is  removed  by 
exposing  the  plate  to  the  vapor  of  a  mixture  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  until  it  receives  a  violet  hue. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  described  the  subsequent  stages  of 
the  operation  :  the  placing  the  plate  in  the  cam¬ 
era  obscura  to  receive  the  image,  its  subsequent 
exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  where  the  pic¬ 
ture  first  developes  itself,  the  subsequent  removal 
of  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  by  hypo-sulphite  of 
soda,  and,  finally,  the  fixing  the  picture  by  a  film 
of  gold.  The  chemical  and  physical  changes  ac¬ 
companying  these  processes  were  adverted  to. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  stated,  that  if  an  impressed  Da¬ 
guerreotype  plate,  after  removal  from  the  camera, 
and  before  introduetion  into  the  mereury  box,  be 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bro¬ 
mine,  however  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  the  nascent  picture  is  obliterated,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  development  by  the  vapor 
of  mercury.  This  fact,  according  to  JMr.  Shaw, 
has  long  been  known,  though  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  To 
obtain  this  explanation,  Mr.  Shaw  directed  his 
researches  to  the  condition  of  the  sensitive  sur-  j 
face  of  the  plate  after  the  impression  had  been  1 
thus  destroyed.  By  exposing  some  impressed  I 
plates,  half  covered  by  a  metallic  screen,  to  the 
vapor  of  bromine,  and  then  placing  them  in  the 
mercury  box,  he  found  that  both  the  covered 
and  uncovered  portions  remained  unchangd, 
but  that  an  intensely  white  stain  occurred  in 
a  line  corresponding  with  the  edge  of  the  screen. 
This  Mr.  Shaw  referred  to  the  eflects  of  light  in¬ 
sinuating  itself  in  the  small  space  purposely  left 
between  the  screen  and  the  portion  of  the  plate 
which  it  covered.  From  this  experiment  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact,  that  when  an  impressed  Da¬ 
guerreotype  surface  is  exposed  to  either  of  the 
vapors  already  spoken  of,  the  virtual  impression 
is  on  the  one  hand  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  restored.  As  to  the 
degree  in  which  chlorine,  iodine  and  bromine  are 
capable  of  restoring  the  original  character  of  the 
Daguerreotype  surface,  it  was  ascertained  that,* 
after  the  development  of  the  picture  in  the  mer¬ 
cury  box,  the  plate,  if  exposed  to  bromine,  is 
again  ready  to  receive  an  impression  of  light, 
even  on  the  surface  on  which  the  mercury  has 
condensed  ;  so  that  a  succession  of  pictures  may 
be  superimposed  on  each  other  on  the  same  plate. 
Mr.  Shaw  also  ascertained  that  full  daylight  is 
incapable  of  exciting  any  action  on  a  sensitive 
surface  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  iodine  or  bro- 
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mine.  From  this  circumstance  was  drawn  the 
important  practical  conclusion,  that  the  Daguerre¬ 
otype  artist  need  no  longer  prepare  his  sensitive 
plate  in  the  dark,  but  may  fearlessly  permit  the 
sun’s  light  to  fall  on  it  while  it  is  receiving  its 
sensitive  coating,  if  he  takes  the  precaution  of 
exposing  it  for  an  instant  to  the  vapor  of  bromine 
or  iodine  before  placing  it  in  the  dark  box  in 
w'hich  it  is  conveyed  to  the  camera.  This  may 
be  valuably  applied  when  taking  pictures  of 
movable  objects.  If,  during  the  time  of  the 
plate  being  in  the  camera,  the  object,  by  moving, 
becomes  distorted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose 
the  impressed  plate  for  an  instant,  to  the  vapor 
of  chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  and  it  will  be  re¬ 
stored  in  every  respect  to  its  original  condition  ; 
and  this  process  may  be  repeated  until  a  perfect 
impression  is  obtained.  Mr.  Shaw  then  entered 
on  some  experiments  instituted  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  conditions  which  either  accele¬ 
rate  or  retard  the  decomposition  of  salts  of  silver 
generally  by  light.  He  stated  that  pure  iodide 
of  silver  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  sensitive 
to  light,  and  that  it  only  becomes  so  when  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  its  preparation, — i.  e.  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  or  iodide  of  potassium — is  in  excess. 
Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeded  to  describe  experiments 
on  chloride  of  silver  by  light.  The  chloride  used 
by  him  was  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  silver 
and  hydro-chloric  acid.  This  salt  having  been 
spread  on  slips  of  glass,  was  secured  in  glass 
tubes  containing  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas  select¬ 
ed  for  experiment.  The  tube  was  then  exposed 
to  daylight,  and  the  consequent  darkening  of  the 
chloride  observed.  These  investigations  led  Mr. 
Shaw  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  chloride  of 
silver,  after  having  been  darkened  by  light,  when 
placed  in  the  dark  for  tw’o  or  three  hours,  reas¬ 
sumes  its  original  whiteness,  the  chlorine  com¬ 
bining  under  these  circumstances  with  the  re¬ 
duced  metal.  On  being  again  submitted  to  day¬ 
light,  the  chloride  was  again  darkened,  and  again 
bleached  by  being  placed  in  the  dark  ;  and  Mr. 
Shaw  proved  that  this  alternate  effect  might  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  without  diminishing  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  salt.  From  this  curious  prop¬ 
erty  of  chloride  of  silver,  Mr.  Shaw  was  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  photometer.  In  the  course 
of  his  researches,  Mr.  Shaw  arrived  at  another 
important  discovery.  He  ascertained  that  some 
gases  and  vapors  have  a  specific  action  on  the 
chemical  agency  of  light  without  reference  to 
their  colors.  He  observed  that  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  stratum  of  bromine  had  more 
influence  on  the  chloride  of  silver  than  when 
they  passed  through  an  equal  stratum  of  chlorine, 
notwithstanding  the  far  deeper  color  of  the  former 
gas.  Mr.  Shaw  concluded  by  describing  an¬ 
other  photometer,  which,  being  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  exhibits,  by  the  change  produced 
in  it,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time 
of  the  observation.  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  wedge-shaped  glass  vessel,  filled  with  chlorine, 
and  furnished  with  a  long  strip  of  glass,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  band  of  chloride  of  silver, 
the  strip  of  glass  being  of  an  uniform  grey  color. 
When  this  instrument  is  exposed  to  light,  the  dark¬ 
ening  commences  on  the  lower  end  of  the  band  of 
chloride  of  silver,  and  gradually  progresses  up¬ 
wards  until  the  effect  ofthe  light  is  wholly  counter 
acted  by  the  retarding  power  of  the  gas  through 
which  it  passes,  and  its  contact  with  the  salt.— 


Thomas  F.  Buxton. — Our  obituary  notice  for  esteemed  individual  bad  followed  in  tlic  footsteps 
the  present  week  is  heavy  with  a  more  than  or-  of  his  father,  to  whom  the  literature  of  iScotland 
dinary  amount  of  melancholy  interest.  On  the  was  so  deeply  indebted  ;  and  continued,  in  con- 
llUh  inst.,  died,  at  his  seat  in  Norfolk,  aged  50,  junction  with  his  family,  to  conduct  a  successful 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton — one  who  must  not  course  of  publication,  honorable  to  them,  and 
be  allowed  to  pass  away  from  amongst  the  living  justly  popular  throughout  the  world.  As  a 
generations,  for  whose  moral  and  material  ad-  Scotsman,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
vancement  he  labored  with  a  singleness  of  pur-  literary  history  of  the  country — as  a  citizen  of  her 
pose  w’hirh  his  political  enemies  have  never  capital,  whose  operations  and  influence  were  of 
questioned,  without  a  word  of  grateful  and  rever-  much  value  in  the  general  scale — Mr.  Alexander 
ential  regard.  For  nearly  twenty  years  during  Blackwood’s  loss  is  a  public  misfortune;  and  as 
which  Mr.  Buxton  sat  in  Parliament,  as  member  a  private  person  whose  amiable  and  excellent 
for  Weymouth,  he  took  an  active  and  persevering  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  it  is 
part  in  all  such  debates  as  had  for  their  object  to  deeply  deplored  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends, 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  or  enlarge  the  immuni-  who  were  most  attached  to  him  during  the  brief 
ties  of  his  fellow-men  ;  nor  were  his  labors  in  the  space  of  a  life  so  suddenly  and  prematurely  clos- 
cause  confined  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s,  ed. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Questions  of  prison-discipline  amendment,  crim¬ 
inal  law',  the  immorality  of  state  lotteries,  the  ab¬ 
olition  of  Suttee  in  our  Indian  Empire,  and  of 
slavery  all  over  the  world,  found  in  him  an  ear¬ 
nest,  intelligent  and  unwearying  advocate,  from  Death  of  the  Mother  of  the  late  Allan 
the  day  when,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  on  Cunningham. — Died  at  her  house,  Albany-Place, 
the  first,  till  that  when  failing  health  warned  him  on  Saturday,  the  2d  ult.,  Elizabeth  Harley,  relict 
of  his  coming  grave.  In  mere  party  politics  or  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  overseer  at  Dalswinton  in 
the  common-places  of  political  life,  he  took  no  llie  time  of  the  celebrated  P.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  his 
share  ; — to  the  passions  of  parly  he  was  an  utter  assistant  in  not  a  few  of  the  improvements  effect- 
stranger.  For  years,  he  was  considered,  in  the  ed  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  successor  of  Wilber-  Nith  waters  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  Apart 
force,  in  the  leading  of  that  body  who  are  known  from  the  song  and  fame  of  Burns,  this  domain  has 
as  the  Philanthropists;  and  amid  the  talking  been  long  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  many  inter- 
birds  and  singing  waters  of  that  bewildering  re-  esting  experiments,  and  above  all  as  the  cradle  of 
gion,  he  passed  steadily  on  to  his  own  high  pur-  steam  navigation.  The  deceased  had  attained  the 
poses,  unseduced  by  its  temptations  and  undivert-  age  of  ninety-five,  and  though  long  a  widow,  who 
ed  by  its  clamors.  When,  in  1837,  Mr.  Buxton  in  her  latter  years  went  little  abroad,  her  pilgrim- 
lost  his  seat  for  Weymouth,  he  retired  from  Par-  age  was  cheered  by  the  talents,  w’orth,  and  un- 
liamentary  life ;  and  thenceforth,  confined  his  ef-  wearied  attentions  of  her  family.  She  was  the 
forts  mainly  to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  ob-  mother  of  Allan  Cunningham,  whose  name  is  as 
ject,  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  which  familiar  to  the  ears  of  Scotsmen,  at  home  and 
he  had  so  long  defended  within  its  walls.  He  abroad,  as  a  household  word,  and  of  his  brother 
was,  as  our  readers  w'ell  know,  by  his  pen  and  by  Thomas,  who  ntight  have  wooed  the  muse  with 
his  influence,  the  great  promoter  of  the  unfortu-  equal  success  had  not  his  attention  been  profes- 
nate  Niger  Expedition ;  and  though  many  have  sionally  engrossed  by  the  science  of  mechanics, 
found  in  the  calamitous  issue  of  that  aft’air  ground  A  third  son,  Peter,  who  still  survives,  a  surgeon 
for  impeaching  his  wisdom,  it  has  bt'cn  his  good  in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  also  well  known  to  the  pub- 
fortune  never  to  have  his  motives  impugned. —  lie  by  his  writings  on  Australia,  and  other  subjects 
Athenaum.  of  national  importance.  The  remains  of  old  Mrs. 

Cunningham,  as  she  might  be  w'clI  called,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  matron,  and  allied  by  birth  to  families  of 
distinction,  were  interred  on  Friday  in  Kirkmaho 
churchyard  in  presence  of  many  mourners,  mostly 
Alexander  Blackwood,  Esq. — On  the  morn-  in  carriages,  whose  numbers  were  augmented  ere 
ing  of  the  Qlst,  at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  they  reached  the  cemetery  of  a  parish,  w  hich  al- 
died  Alexander  Blackwood,  the  eldest  son  of  the  though  his  ashes  rest  not  there,  is  endeared  to 
late  William  Blackwood,  and  at  the  early  age  biography  as  the  nata/e  5o/R7n  of  Allan  Cunning- 
of  thirty-nine  years.  This  worthy  and  much-  nam. — Dumfries  Courier. 
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Philolotrical  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Re¬ 
cent  Origin  of  the  Human  Racc^  ^c.  By  A.  J. 
Johnts,  Esq.  ^ro.  pp.  circ.  275.  London,  S. 
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With  much  learned  research,  and  from  a  curi¬ 
ous  analytical  comparative  tabular  view  of  coin¬ 
cidences  between  the  language  of  Africa  and  the 
languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  Mr. 
Johiies  contends  for  the  propositions  asserted  in 
his  title-page.  Asa  repository  of  much  remark¬ 
able  matter  of  considerable  value  to  philologists, 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  literary  book  ; 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  its  ar¬ 
guments,  though  he'.d  to  be  so  conclusive  by  the 
writer,  have  failed  to  convince  us. — Lit.  Gazette. 
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Die  Lustspicle  dcs  Aristophanes.  Ubersetz.  vnd 

erldutert  von  Hieronymus  Milller.  Erstcr  Band. 

Leipsic.  1843. 

There  are  perhaps  few  classics  who  need  trans¬ 
lation  so  much  as  Aristophanes,  as  certainly  there 
are  few  so  diflicult  to  translate.  To  understand 
the  amazing  quantity  of  witty  allusion  in  those 
uproarious  forces  requires  thorough  knowledge  of 
antiquity;  whilst  the  extraordinary  power  of  lan¬ 
guage — a  power  wilfully,  wantonly  abused  by  the 
poet — requires  of  course  an  equal  mastery  in  the 
translator.  But  who  has  ever  possessed  that  mas¬ 
tery  ? — who  was  ever  so  airy,  delicate,  and  luxu¬ 
rious,  at  the  same  time  so  capricious,  boisterous, 
preposterous  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  language  ? 

Hieronymus  Mollerhas  certainly  not  that  mas¬ 
tery,  but  he  wields  his  own  flexible  language  with 
unusual  power.  Ilis  translation  is  that  of  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar  and  admirable  writer.  The  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  executed  it  has  not  interfered 
with  the  spirit ;  indeed,  as  w'e  endeavored  on  a 
former  oceasion  to  prove,  fidelity  is  never  likely 
so  to  interfere. 

The  advantages  of  having  such  a  translation 
by  one’s  side  while  reading  that  most  curious  of 
poets,  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  and  German  is  a 
language  now  so  generally  studied  that  we  shall 
be  doing  several  of  our  readers  a  kindness  in 
pointing  out  to  them  the  existence  of  this  w'ork, 
since  our  own  language  has  no  substitute  for  it. 
The  masterly  paraphrases  of  Mr.  Uookham  Frere 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  are  often  useless  to  any  but 
the  merely  English  reader,  and  they  only  com¬ 
prise  a  small  portion  of  Aristophanes.  Herr 
Muller’s  version  is  to  comprise  the  whole  in  three 
volumes  :  the  first  of  these  lies  before  us,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  suceinct  but  excellent  history  of 
the  Grecian  drama.  When  the  publication  is 
completed  we  may  return  to  it  in  a  more  special 
manner. 
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